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My Dear Sir, 

During a late ramble in search of the 
antique, I lighted upon a fine specimen of an 
old moated-house, in a picturesque dell, near 
the village of Lyddington, in North Wiltshire. 
Desirous to learn something of its history, I 
forthwith assailed the ancient door with sundry 
blows of its massive knocker, and, upon ad- 
mission, assailed likewise the venerable owner 
of the house with eager inquiries as to its date, 
foundation, &c. Though evidently doubt- 
ful of my sanity, he replied that the exact age 
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of his dwelling was unknown, but that it was 
probably older than the reign of Elizabeth, be- 
cause that queen had been received at the house 
in her progress to Kenilworth Castle. He 
then referred me to a courteous dame, his re- 
lation, who led the way to an upper room, and 
directed my attention to the arms of the Fys- 
cher family, emblazoned upon a window 
which had been removed from one of the prin- 
cipal apartments on the ground floor. 

*^ But have you no records concerning this 
manor-house, no parchments, no manuscripts ?^^ 

*^ Why, in truth, sir, there are some parch- 
ments locked up in an old chest, but they are 
so spoiled by damp, that I have never been able 
to read a page of them.^^ 

"My dear madam,'^ I rejoined — breathing 
thickly — *^they are treasures, invaluable trea- 
sures ! Pray indulge me with a peep into the 
old chest/* 

The good lady vanished, but after an absence 
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trying to my excited nerves, re-appeared with 
a rusty key, and then conducted me to a large 
uninhabited apartment, in a corner whereof — 
veiled by the dust and cobwebs of neglect — I 
descried an oaken chest! To this chest the 
worthy dame applied her key, and the lock 
having turned with extreme reluctance and 
with piteous shrieks, she uplifted the lid of the 
chest, EDd displayed a manuscript volume,- 
damp and mildewed — and emitting musty exha- 
lations more fragrant to an antiquary than attar 
of roses to a Persian, or fumes of turtle to a 
gourmand ! — Excuse this poetical flight, my 
dear sir, for the subject warms me. It required 
but a few moments to drag forth these precious 
hoards, but alas ! full half an hour to decypher 
half a page of the mildewed writing, and I at 
length restored them to the chest in despair. 

Compassionating my bafiled zeal, the good in- 
mates of the manor-house invited me to come and 
study in the uninhabited room whenever I de- 
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sired. In consequence of this challenge^ the 
next day, and many Mowing days, found me 
in a state of delectable abstraction, and in a 
chair of delightful antiquity, seated before a 
table of the same interesting age, whereon 
rested the still more venerable manuscript. 

By dint of laborious application, I discovered 
that the said parchment volume contained a 
memoir of the ancient owners of the house — the 
De Fyscher family and some of its connexions — 
during the reign of Richard the Second. This 
memoir appeared to be a compilation from 
original documents, by a De Fyscher of the six- 
teenth century, the very same who was honoured 
by the visit of Clueen Bess. 

The ultimate result of my labours was a cor- 
rect copy of the manuscripts — ^yes — a correct 
copy; although in fits of pettish impatience and 
perplexity I was frequently on the point of sub- 
stituting the name of Le Fischer for De Fys- 
cher; as the spelling of the name, and the 
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conjunction prefixed to it, appeared to overset 
all antiquarian proprieties, and to have arisen 
firom some negligence of the compiler. 

In a subsequent part of the narrative, I, how- 
ever, found a solution of these enigmas, proving 
that I had reasoned on a false premise, by sup- 
posing that this family of Fyscher derived its 
cognomen from an angler. 

Now after perusing this communication, you 
will perchance say with provoking coolness — 
" Well, my good friend, this adventure appears 
to you interesting, but there is no great novelty 
in discovering an old manuscript in an old 
chest or elsewhere; — Chatterton, Sir Walter 
Scott — *^ " Oh ! do not tax your memory 
further, I grant that there is nothing new in the 
matter itself; — nevertheless, I am inclined to 
hope, that there is something of novelty in dis- 
covering manuscripts, which, although ancient 
bear reference to subjects that engross a large 
share of public attention at the present time, 

a 
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and which may on that account obtain indul- 
gence, if found to be deficient in other points of 
interest. 



Upon due consideration of the foregoing re- 
mark, I doubt not that you will kindly under- 
take a task in behalf of the said manuscript 
volume for which you are better qualified than 
myself; namely^ the task of revising it, putting 
it into modern phraseology, adding needful ex- 
planations and elucidations, and thus rendering 
the narrative intelligible to modem readers. 

Yours faithfully, &c. 
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THE 



ABBESS OF SHAFTESBURY. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE PILGRIM. 



On the festival of All Saints^ in the year 1384, 
a female pilgrim, with staff and wallet, was 
crossing the extensive tract of down-land, that 
intervenes between Marlborough and Lydding- 
ton, in the north of Wiltshire. The sun was 
setting when she attained the highest point of 
her route, where it reached the brow of that 
lofty ridge terminating the region of down, 
which is called the Beacon Hill. The prospect 
had hitherto been confined and monotonous ; 
but at this point, a view of great extent, beauty, 
and variety, burst upon the eyes of the pilgrim. 
A vast horizon lay before her, forming a hazy 
and indistinct boundary to an ocean of hill and 
dale, pasture and woodland, coloured with the 
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gaudy hues of autumn, which were blended by 
distance into one harmonious tint. 

To the west, and beyond what appeared to 
be the natural horizon, extended a blue line of 
Welsh hills — soft and melting — which might 
have been assigned to the regions of fairy- 
land. 

The traveller paused, — and for a few moments 
gazed with surprise and admiration at the fair 
scene before her — gilded by the setting sun ; — 
but soon turned her attention to the village and 
church of Ludyngton, nestled among trees on 
the lower ground, almost immediately below 
the path. 

No doubt the weary traveller rejoiced to see 
the object of her long pilgrimage from Shaftes- 
bury Abbey, in the stone cross of St. Edred of 
Ludyngton, now visible in the churchyard, 
and which attracted worshippers from all parts 
of the country, so that the steps were worn by 
their knees. 

Yet the pilgrim gave but a passing glance at 
this venerated shrine ; and then gazed with in- 
tense earnestness upon the gray church, as if her 
eyes could pierce its massive walls, and pene- 
trate to some object within* 
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The dimensions of this picturesque church 
of All Saints^ were in proportion to the moderate 
sized village scattered arSund it — but the style 
of the architecture denoted its relative import- 
ance, as a prebendal church, in the Benedictine 
nunnery of Shaftesbury (then called Shaston) : 
Ludyngton, though distant above sixty miles 
from the parent abbey, being one of the pre- 
bends included within its princely domains. 

The prebendary, being a dignitary of the 
abbey, did not reside at his living, but its spi- 
ritual duties were performed by an endowed 
vicar ; and it was to his gable-roofed dwelling 
that the traveller now quickly directed her 
steps, which had acquired fresh elasticity since 
the church became visible. 

Perhaps, however, the keen evening air of the 
high downs rendered a speedy descent to the 
lower ground desirable, even to the hardy and pa- 
tient devotee, who — although followed at a short 
distance by some attendants with mules — had 
performed the greater part of her journey on 
foot, which was supposed to enhance the merit 
of a pilgrimage* 

The vicarage-house was a low stone building, 

B 2 
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with an ample porch, disproportioned in size to 
the rest of the mansion, but denoting the bene- 
volence of the present vicar, William Henreth, 
who had enlarged, and fitted it with benches, 
for the accommodation of pilgrims to the cross 
of St. Edred ; several of whom were its daily 
occupants, while awaiting the slice of wheaten 
bread, or basin of soup, which was never denied 
to them. 

But on this feast of All Saints, the porch was 
constantly filled by successive parties of pil- 
grims, who, after performing their adorations 
in the church and churchyard, failed not to 
repair to the well-known door-way, where, in 
honour of the high festival, they received, in 
addition to their usual refreshments, a cup 
of goodly ale. It is probable, that the zeal 
which conducted them to Lyddington upon 
All-Hallows' day, was quickened by anticipation 
of the generous liquor, as well as by the con- 
viction that they would lay up a large store of 
merit by paying their devotions at the church, 
and at the cross of the churchyard, on the day 
that was dedicated to the saintly patrons of the 
former, and upon which the martyrdom of St. 
Edred was also commemorated. 
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The sister, and the servitors of the vicar, had 
been employed nearly the whole morning, in 
administering to the bodily refreshment of the 
pilgrims ; and although William Henreth him- 
self had been chiefly occupied in performing 
masses and other services for their spiritual 
benefit, yet he, at intervals, assisted his house- 
hold in their charitable labours at the porch. 

He had just dismissed the last party of pil- 
grims, and the venerable countenance of the 
vicar was still lighted by the benevolent smile 
with which he had bestowed on them his part- 
ing benediction, — when he turned to welcome 
the pilgrim of Shaftesbury. 

On learning that she came from the parent 
abbey, De Henreth himself conducted the de- 
vout lady to St. Edred's shrine, where, after 
duly worshipping, she returned to the dwelling 
of the w- orthy priest. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE VICARAGE. 

Courteously taking from his guest the pil- 
grim staff, De Henreth conducted her through 
a small vestibule (which was a receptacle for 
missals, rosaries, and clerical vestments,) into a 
chamber of moderate size, where a pile of fagots 
blazed on the ample hearth, and illuminated 
even the dark oaken ceiling, which was 
rudely carved, like the roofs of some ancient 
churches. The floor was strewed with rushes, 
according to the rude custom of the period, yet 
an ornamental frameof coloured tiles surrounded 
the hearth-stone. 

The apartment was imperfectly lighted by a 
window with thick mullions, having upon the 
upper panes escutcheons of the prebendaries 
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of Ludyngton, the first of which was that of 
Walter Bourdoun^ bearing the early date of 
1297. 

The vicarage was superior to the generality 
of glebe-houses at that period^ in consequence 
of the ample revenues of the living, which was 
attached to one of the most wealthy abbeys in 
England \ 

The pilgrim presented to William Henreth 
a letter from the abbess of St. Edward's, of 
Shaftesbury, whereto the convent seal was ap- 
pended; which he not only received with 
reverence, but read without difficulty, so un- 
usual was his lore for those days. 

The purport of this missive was to commend 
to the hospitality of the vicar of Ludyngton, 
its bearer the Lady Ursula de Clare, a pious 
and virtuous widow, who, purposing to take 
the veil in Shaston Abbey, had first desired to 
undertake a pilgrimage to the Cross of St. 



> The former connexion of the living of Lyddington with 
Shafteebury (or Shaston) Abbey, is denoted, even at this day, 
by the annual payment of a quit-rent for portions of land in 
the parishes of Melbury Abbas, Coropton Abbas, and Chisel* 
boom, in Dorsetshire (once forming part of the abbey lands), 
to this distant prebend of Lyddington, in North Wilts. — Note 
of Editor, 1846. 
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Edred of Ludyngton ; which, next to that of 
King Edward the Martyr, in the Abbey Church, 
was the most noted shrine within the terri- 
tories of the convent. 

William Henreth deemed that the behest of 
his liege lady would be duly obeyed, by com- 
mitting the wearied pilgrim to the care of his 
sister Mellicent — a worthy helpmate to her 
brother in all good works — and who, albeit 
somewhat fatigued by her attendance on the 
pilgrims throughout the day, proffered to the 
Lady Ursula, with great alacrity, such hos- 
pitable rites as were not inconsistent with the 
character of an aspirant to the rigours of the 
black veil. That character forbade not Ursula 
to partake on this high festival of the choicest 
supper that the skilful superintendence of the 
good housewife could produce, which was 
served in the apartment that has been de- 
scribed, upon two oaken tables ; one of which 
was placed upon a raised portion of the floor, 
and appropriated to the superior personages 
present ; while the other stood upon the lower 
division, and was occupied by domestics, and a 
few needy pilgrims, who had come from remote 
districts. 
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The chief dainties of the vicar's supper table 
were some fine pike, the gift of his neighbour, 
the owner of the manor-house of Ludyngton, 
and caught in its broad moat. According to 
custom, a fish was appropriated to each of the 
chief persons present, and, as an especial cour- 
tesy, the largest fish was placed before the 
honoured guest, who likewise received the still 
more ancient compliment of being pledged by 
her host in a cup of Gascony wine. Neither 
did the pilgrim refuse to return the courteous 
challenge, in a richly-chased silver cup, pre- 
sented by a jovial prebendary of former times 
to the vicarial table. 

Observing that the attention of Ursula was 
directed to a fine piece of tapestry, suspended 
by hooks against the wall, De Henreth informed 
her that it was wrought in France, by order of 
a Norman abbess of Shaftesbury, to represent 
certain miraculous passages in the life of St. 
Edred of Ludyngton, and his martyrdom, by 
some pagan Saxons, on the festival of All 
Saints, in the seventh century, upon the 
spot now marked by the cross. A Latin 
inscription woven in the tapestry, recorded its 
presentation by this same *^ Margareta Abatissa 
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de Shaston/^ in the year 1813, to ** Adam de 
Blyda, Prebendarius de Ludenton/' 

During the repast, Ursula related the events 
of her journey from Shaftesbury, and the cir- 
cuitous course she had been obliged to take, 
from the necessity of seeking places that con- 
tained a dependancy of the abbey, such as a 
priory, or the house of a church tenant, or, at 
least, some monastic establishment, where food 
and shelter for the night could be obtained. 

When MeUicent Henreth had an opportunity 
of private conversation with the pilgrim, many 
were her questions concerning recent occur- 
rences at the convent, wherein the Lady Ursula 
said that she had been residing for some months 
with the abbess (who was her relative), as a pre- 
paration for taking the veil. Ursula contrived 
to satisfy the curiosity of the simple-minded 
spinster, yet, at the same time, maintained a 
prudent reserve upon certain points relating to 
the internal affairs of the abbey; which was 
a wise measure of precaution, the vicar's sister 
being what would in these days be termed a 
harmless gossip, as the penetration of her guest 
bad speedily discovered* 

^^ And what think the sisterhood of their new 
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superior, the Lady Ermengarde ?'' asked Mel- 
licent. " Many rumours are, you know, afloat, 
concerning the laxity of discipline permitted by 
the late Abbess Margaret, I, however, credit 
not reports touching the misconduct of our 
superiors, especially as the holiest sanctuaries 
are now assailed by the tongue of slander. 
Wickliffe and his profane followers (here the 
pious maiden crossed herself) denounce many 
of our monasteries and convents as dens of 
iniquity ; and since these impious heretics are 
openly supported by the Duke of Lancaster, 
who is said to possess more power than our 
young King Richard, it is fearful to think 
where these things will end I '* 

^'The new abbess of Shaston,'' said Ursula 
(noticing only the first part of Mellicent's 
hiqrangue), "appears to love order and disci- 
pline, and will, I doubt not, restore a due sub- 
mission to the rule of St, Benedict, since few 
of the nuns dare to dispute her will/' 

" I have heard,*' returned Mellicent, " that 
a mere look of reproof jfrom the Abbess Er- 
mengarde, is sufficient to quell the most re- 
fractory of the sisterhood. But tell roe, I 
pray you, in what favour is our prebendary. 
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William de Waltham, with the new supe*^ 
nor ?'' 

"Why, in truth/' returned Ursula, "from 
what I have observed during my residence at 
the abbey, he appears not to stand high in 
her esteem. As I before observed, the Lady 
Ermengarde is a stickler for discipline, and 
loves not those who neglect their clerical call- 
ing. Now, although the spiritual duties of the 
living are amply discharged by your worthy 
brother, as all reports testify, yet the abbess 
does not consider that the prebendary of Lu* 
dyngton is thereby exempted from all care of 
his benefice, but ought occasionally to visit 
and superintend it. Now you too well know 
that William Waltham is better acquainted 
with his kennel of stag-hounds than with his 
prebendal church, and thinks not of his 
rectory, except at the season when it yields a 
harvest of gold coin.'' 

" But," asked Ursula, " where is the niece 
of the prebendary of Ludyngton, the Lady 
Bertha de Waltham, whose virtue and beauty 
I have heard much commended, and who will 
one day grace the sisterhood of the abbey, if 
the will of her uncle prevail ? But tell me. 
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first, have the counsels of your brother yet 
succeeded in turning her mind from the vani- 
ties of the world, to the seclusion of a cloister? 
for I believe that De Waltham sent his ward 
hither as a preparation for taking the veil/* 

** Why, the girl is so meek and gentle,** re- 
turned Mellic^nt, ^^that I think she cannot 
remain obstinate, though in truth Bertha ap- 
pears to have a rooted aversion to the clois- 
ter. I suppose that her worldly expectations 
as a high-born heiress, are the cause of this 
refractory state of mind ; yet as she is in other 
respects unblamable, and a model of piety and 
humility, I trust that my brother will at 
length succeed in bending her will to that of 
De Waltham, who truly, in this matter, dis- 
plays unwonted piety.** 

" Why, as to that,** observed Ursula, " if the 
Lady Bertha should take the veil, her broad 
lands will become the property of De Waltham, 
which may perchance quicken his zeal for her 
dedication to heaven.** 

" Ay ! and an increase of wealth to the pre- 
bendary will enrich the holy convent itself: 
may his good design be then accomplished ! ** 
fervently exclaimed the simple Mellicent, mis- 
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taking the purport of Ursula's remark. *^ If 
poring over the works of the Fathers, and 
other grave books, would teach the child her 
duty, she would be wearing the white veil even 
now, for I think that Bertha must have learned 
by heart all the manuscripts in my brother's 
library. I believe, however, that small profit 
arises from so much book learning ; and that 
those are the best daughters of the Roman 
Church, who perplex not their brains with 
musty folios.'' 

In answer to an inquiry as to the cause of 
Bertha's absence, Mellicent said that she was 
visiting the family of Sir Raymond de Fyscher, 
with whom her parents had been acquainted; 
and shaking her head, the devout spinster 
added — 

" I trust that no evil will arise from Bertha's 
friendship with our neighbours of the manor- 
house, whither she has been enticed by Ger- 
trude de Fyscher, under the pretext of cele- 
brating old Sir Raymond's birth-day. Come 
nearer to the casement, and you will see lights 
twinkling in the upper part of the mansion ; 
but the lower part is hidden by rising ground. 
My good brother can best judge ; yet I mis- 
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doubt "whether banquets and pageantries will 
assist in turning away the mind of this fair 
young heiress from the vanities of the world. 
It is true that the De Fyschers are a sober 
and well-ordered family, although it is ru- 
moured in the neighbourhood — " 

Here MeUicent abruptly checked herself and 
turned the conversation, having just sufficient 
prudence to refrain from disclosing to the 
pilgrim that her chief objection to Bertha^s 
intercourse with the family of the manor- 
house, arose from a report that they were 
favourable to the doctrines of Wickliffis. 

The vicar would, however, have been placed 
in a dangerous position had the pilgrim carried 
intelligence to the abbey, that he permitted 
Bertha to associate with persons suspected of 
what was termed heresy ; and a mixture of 
fear and sisterly love restrained the loquacity 
of MeUicent. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LyDDlNOTON CHURCH. 

Os the following morning the inmates of the 
vicamgR attended matins in the church of 
Ludyngton, after which De Henreth pointed 
nut to his pilgrim-guest the architecture and 
monuments for which it was remarkable. 
The nave was chiefly to be noted for its 
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carved oaken roof^ of a rich and singular 
design ; but the north aisle, — which formed the 
whole of the original church, — contained at 
the east end a handsome lancet window, co- 
eval with the foundation of the building, about 
a century before; and likewise a west win- 
dow of still greater beauty, being in that fine 
style of architecture then lately perfected in 
England, and in later times distinguished by 
the title of ** decorated English/^ 

" That window,'* said the vicar, " was the gift 
of a rich and pious lady; and you may see her 
stone coflSn beneath the canopy on the right of 
the original altar. It is, you know, the place 
usually assigned to the founder of the church ; 
but as in this case the founder was an abbess 
of Shaston, and consequently interred at the 
abbey, the honourable site was appropriated 
to the grave of this lady, because she not only 
enriched the church with a window, but likewise 
bequeathed money towards the erection of the 
nave and tower.** 

Ursula de Clare regarded the tomb with 
glistening eyes, and eagerly read the inscription, 
which stated that the deceased was an English 
lady of the family of Latymer, and the widow 

c 
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of a Bohemian noble^ the Count of Czaslau ; 
that she had taken the veil in Shaston Abbey, 
and having retired to Ludyugton, had died 
there in 1383. 

*^ Then you were acquainted with this lady/' 
said Ursula, in a tone of deep interest. 

" She was an inmate of the vicarage/' re- 
turned De Henreth, ** during the last year of 
her life ; for being suspected of leaning to the 
Wickliffe doctrines, and thereby incurring odium 
at the abbey, she obtained leave to retire to 
Ludyngton as one of its dependencies, and en- 
deared to her by having been the residence of 
her maternal ancestors, the De Fyschers, and 
by being still the abode of that family/' 

** Whether a disciple of Wickliffe or not," 
continued the vicar (forgetting in his enthu- 
siasm the person he addressed), *^that lady 
was a saint, if ever there was one upon the 
earth ! " 

The pilgrim made no reply, but soon after 
quitted the church, — and when free from ob- 
servation, her feelings (excited by a cause that 
must not yet be made known) could no longer 
be repressed, and her tears flowed for some 
time, ere she could regain composure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BOUDOIR OP THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

"As the Lady Bertha de Waltham has not 
returned/* said Mellicent Henreth to Ursula in 
the course of the mornings **I must myself 
introduce you to her favourite apartment^ 
where she frequently invites me to accompany 
her, and would, I am sure, desire you to visit 
it, being the most pleasant chamber of the 
vicarage.'* 

Saying this, Mellicent led the way to a room 
which, although deficient in the elegancies of a 
modem boudoir, was tastefully ornamented for 
that period, the floor being paved with encaus- 
tic tiles, and the walls covered with fine 
tapestry, representing the deeds of sundry wor- 
thies who had adorned the order of St. Benedict, 

c 2 
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^^ This was also the favourite apartment of 
the good Countess of Czaslau, whose tomb 
you have no doubt seen at the church/' said 
the vicar's sister : whereupon Ursula appeared 
to regard the room with increased interest. 
She then stepped to the oriel window, from 
whence was seen a small portion of rich vale 
country, with trees and cottages in the fore- 
ground, and also an abrupt eminence, crowned 
by the spired church of Wambergh. 

More to the right, at a short distance, ap- 
peared the picturesque gabled roof of the 
manor-house of Ludyngton ; but being sunk in 
a dell, and embosomed among trees, the lower 
part of the mansion and its moat were invisible 
from the vicarage. 

Mellicent Henreth thought herself called 
upon to apologise to the devotee for the ap- 
pearance of a lute and a tapestry frame. 

" Do not suppose," said she, *^ that we en- 
courage Bertha de Waltham to divert herself 
with these idle frivolities ; indeed she spends 
little time upon them, and is chiefly employed 
in study, and in works of charity." 

Upon a small oaken cabinet richly carved 
stood a range of books, which particularly 
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attracted the attention of Ursula de Clare. 
*^ The Lady Bertha de Waltham is/^ said she, 
" a lover of poetry, for here is a selection of 
the works of Chaucer : — and of Italian poetry/^ 
added Ursula, taking out a small manuscript 
volume of Dante's poems. 

** Yes, indeed, she is,'' returned Mellicent ; 
^^but that book was lent to Bertha by her 
friend Gertrude de Fyscher, whose brother 
Almeric brought it from Italy." 

^* Here,'' continued the Lady Ursula, " are 
some illuminated missals, and the Meditations 
of St. Augustine, and the Life of St. Benedict, 
— that is well. But — here is— a Bible ! And 
what is this ?" she added, taking another book, 
and opening it, with a searching glance at 
Mellicent. 

** I know not," was her reply ; *^ but suppose 
it is a manuscript from my brother's library. 
The book is an especial favourite of Bertha, 
for she studies it day and night, and I have 
seen her tears .f;Eill upon the leaves !" 

*' Know then," said the pilgrim, *^ that this 
volume is — ^The Works of Wickliffe !" 

Poor Mellicent de Henreth, who could not 
herself have distinguished the writings of the 
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Reformer firom those of St. Thomas Aqumas, 
stood rooted to the ground^ as if a papal thun- 
derbolt had ahready fSsdlen on her head ; and it 
was some time ere she could gasp forth — cross- 
ing herself the while — 

^^Oh! Lady Ursula, think not that this 
heretical volume is my brother's ! It has pro- 
bably been lent by Gertrude de Fyscher to 
this poor silly maiden, whom a little good 
counsel of William Henreth will no doubt 
restore to the right path, and whose folly you 
will, I trust, impute to her youth, and to mis- 
guidance. After this discovery my brother 
will doubtless forbid all intercourse with the 
family of the manor-house, who have, we are 
aware, been accused of favouring the Lollard 
doctrines, but we gave little credence to the 
report, on account of their noted virtue and 
piety/^ 

The pilgrim of Shaftesbiuy replaced the 
heretical book without comment; which in- 
creased the consternation of poor Mellicent, 
who could far better have borne a torrent of 
reproach. This mysterious silence made her 
shudder, and she was on the point of breaking 
it by some further attempt at exculpation — • 
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when the door opened, and the convicted here- 
tic herself. Bertha de Waltham, tripped gaily 
into the room ! 

The countenance of the fair girl was radiant 
with pleasure, when she entered ; but its ex- 
pression changed to that of extreme surprise 
and concern, upon beholding the pale and terri- 
fied visage of the good Mellicent, who was too 
much bewildered even to introduce Bertha to 
the stranger. 

The latter therefore performed the ceremony 
herself, and answered Bertha's inquiries, by 
saying that she believed Mellicent Henreth 
was overcome by sudden indisposition. This 
remark furnished Mellicent with an excuse for 
retiring, to enjoy, as best she could, her re- 
flections upon what had passed, and her anti- 
cipation of the effects that would be produced 
by Ursula's report of the same, on her return 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury. 

Bertha followed her with anxious solicitude, 
but Mellicent briefly requested to be left alone; 
which completed the astonishment of the 
former, as the loquacious spinster had usually 
an utter aversion to solitude* 
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Upon returning to her tapestried chamber, 
Bertha de Waltham, whose young heart was 
full to overflowing with the events of her visit 
to the manor-house, having no better confidant 
on the occasion than a devotee, was fain to 
impart to her an account of the festivities 
whereby the birth-day of Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher had been celebrated on the preceding 
day. 

The Lady Ursula appeared to hear the ani- 
mated recital with pleased attention, as a kind 
mother listens to the innocent prattle of a 
child. But when Bertha had concluded, she 
said in a quiet tone — 

^^ Lady Bertha, what report shall I make to 
the prebendary of Ludyngton, your uncle, 
upon my return to Shaston Abbey, of your 
progress towards a compliance with his desire 
and determination that you take the veil?^' 

The happy face of the young girl was sud- 
denly clouded with an expression of anguish ; 
and for a moment the pilgrim appeared to re- 
pent her question. She then, however, coolly 
awaited the reply of Bertha, with a look that 
seemed to be penetrating her inmost thoughts. 
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After a struggle, as if from suffocation, 
Bertha de Waltham (who possessed uncommon 
strength of character for one so young, but 
which had scarcely before been called into 
exercise,) subdued her agitation by an heroic 
effort, and replied in a firm though low tone — 

**I can die, but cannot make false vows; 
therefore I can never take the veil ! Carry, I 
pray you, this answer to my uncle, and ask 
if he recollects the words of my dying mother, 
when she confided me to his care/' 

Saying this. Berths quitted the apartment, 
and Ursula de Clare saw her no more. 

The day being not yet far advanced, the 
pilgrim having taken leave of William Henreth, 
set forth on her return to Shaftesbury Abbey, 
whither we will not accompany her ; suffice it 
to say that she performed her journey in 
safety. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SUSPENSE. 

The vicar's sister breathed more 'freely after 
the departure of the pilgrim. So did the un- 
happy Bertha, who however felt more strongly 
convinced than before, that her guardian was 
inflexible in his cruel resolution, and her only 
solace was the sympathy of the De Fyscher 
family and of William Henreth. 

It maybe thought, that in permitting Bertha's 
intercourse with Sir Raymond's family, the 
vicar was acting an unfair part towards the 
prebendary, and even towards his ward, who 
might thus be confirmed in aversion to the 
secluded life appointed for her. 

It must therefore be observed that De Wal- 
tham had thrust the care of his niece upon the 
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vicar in an imperious manner^ that demanded 
not a scrupulous regard to his object in so 
doing. Besides which, De Henreth, who secretly 
detested the tyranny and avarice that would 
immure the young heu*ess in a cloister against 
her inclination, cherished a hope that the at- 
tachment evinced towards Bertha, by Almeric, 
the son of Sir Raymond de Fyscher, might prove 
the means of her liberation. He surmised that 
the influence possessed at court by Sir Ray- 
mond, (on account of his military services 
during the preceding reign of Edward III.) 
might, if exerted in favour of his son, intimi- 
date the prebendary into a change of purpose. 

To conclude his vindication, it must be re- 
vealed that William Henreth was not induced by 
religious scruples to forbid a communication 
with the manor-house, on account of reports 
impeaching the orthodoxy of its inmates. For 
be it known y that the vicar was himself a half 
convert to the doctrines of the Reformation; 
his pure and candid mind being unable to re- 
sist the Truth, which was now throwing its 
light on the dark ignorance and superstition of 
the Church of Rome \ 

* This Is correct in a general sense, and the reformers of the 
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He had not, however, imbibed such tenets as 
might interfere with the conscientious discharge 
of his ministerial duties (except in the opinion 
of bigots), his mind being chiefly opened to the 
moral corruptions of Popery. 

A full enlightenment upon doctrinal points, 
was reserved for the close of his life. 



Mellicent Henreth, despite her bigotry, loved 
the gentle Bertha, and it was some time ere 
she could nerve herself to relate the discovery 
of Wickliffe's works in her chamber, by the 
pilgrim. 

Bertha, however, received the fearful intelli- 
gence with a fortitude, which to Mellicent's 
inferior mind appeared supernatural. 

"My doom has been already sealed,'' she 
replied. " From the words and manner of the 
pilgrim when she spoke of my uncle, I have 
lost all hope that he will relent; so that 
whether denounced as a heretic or not, perse- 
cution awaits me.'' 

fourteenth century undoubtedly paved the way for the more 
perfect reformation of the sixteejith, although some of their 
tenets appear to have been indefensible, and it is supposed 
that these were never received by the worthy vicar of 
LudyngtoD. 
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The fondly-cherished hopes of Bertha had 
indeed been crushed since the visit of Ursula, 
and she felt as if already immured in the con- 
vent. The sorrow of the last few days had 
dimmed the fair girPs beauty, and likened her 
to a bright flower chilled by the breath of win- 
ter. Yet was her loveliness, though changed 
ia character, increased rather than diminished 
by patient suffering, for it imparted dignity 
to her countenance, and she now resembled 
one of those gentle martyrs pourtrayed by 
Guido. 

"I am then an orphan indeed!" thought 
she, ^' since my nearest kinsman is become 
my persecutor! But let not those holy pre- 
cepts which the corrupt term heresy, nor, 
above all, the teaching of that holy Book, 
which was bequeathed to me by my mother as 
a pearl of great price, have been bestowed 
upon me in vain ! " 



William de Henreth, although not "infirm 
of purpose" when fortified by reflection, did 
not receive his sister^s intelligence concerning 
the discovery of Bertha's heretical book, with 
the unflinching resolution of that young and 
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gentle girl. For he had drawn less deeply 
than herself from the source of true forti- 
tude in the holy Volume, which gives strength 
to the weak, and courage to the fearful. 

Sorrowful and desponding, the aged Hen* 
reth meditated on the evil that impended. But 
although dreading persecution, his sorrow and 
despondency were not for that cause, but for 
his own irresolution. 

" Alas P^ thought he, ^^ am I only enlightened 
by the Truth to betray and deny it in the hour 
of trial ! Surely no persecution can be so 
bitter as this idea !" 

The humility of the worthy priest under- 
rated his own firmness ; and it is probable that 
had he been a full convert, and had he been 
tried even in the fire, he would not have been 
« found wanting." 



Days and weeks passed on, yet the vicarage 
of Lyddington remained unscathed by Papal 
thunder; and even the alarm of Mellicent 
Henreth began gradually to subside, although 
it revived in the form of a nervous paroxysm, 
whenever a messenger arrived from the abbey 
upon clerical business. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BETROTHING. 

About this time Sir Raymond de Fyscher^ 
the worthy knight of the manor-house^ desired 
a private interview with the vicar, and sur- 
prised him hy making particular inquiries as to 
Bertha^s feelings respecting a convent life ; and 
upon learning from him that she had uniformly 
manifested an utter aversion to it, he confided 
to De Henreth that this information placed him 
in a di£5cult situation with regard to the young 
heiress. 

The substance of his communication was as 
follows : — 

" Sir Aymer de Waltham, the father of 
Bertha, a knight of ancient lineage and large 
possessions, was a friend of Sir Raymond de 
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Fyscher, and had been his comrade in war. 
Having espoused a lady of the noble house of 
Percy, he had by her an only daughter, and in 
his last illness disclosed to Sir Raymond (in 
whose honour and integrity he felt the utmost 
confidence), that he sufifered great anxiety con- 
cerning this only child, as his brother the pre- 
bendary of Ludyngton — who would become 
her guardian — had expressed a desire that 
she should be destined to a convent, and 
he could not avoid suspecting that he was 
influenced by avaricious rather than by pious 
motives. 

" In order to prevent (as he vainly hoped) 
any tyranny being exerted towards Bertha, Sir 
Aymer therefore agreed with Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher to betroth her privately to his son 
Almeric, which was accordingly done with due 
formality ; and Sir Aymer desired that the secret 
might never be divulged, if in after years the 
prebendary should perform the part of a good 
kinsman, for in that case it would needlessly 
manifest the suspicions which his brother had 
entertamed. 

" But if, on the contrary, he should . endea- 
vour in any way to tyrannize over Bertha, Sir 
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Aymer conjured his friend to declare openly 
the act of betrothing, concluding that the pre- 
bendary would shrink from the scandal of op- 
posing the wishes of a deceased brother in 
respect to his child, when manifested by the 
disclosure of her affiance, 

"Sir Raymond followed the dying injunctions 
of his friend ; but with scrupulous delicacy after- 
wards restrained his son and the rest of his 
family from all intercourse with the young heir- 
ess, beyond that which common friendship and 
coiutesy demanded, in order that her inclina- 
tions might remain free and unbiassed. 

"When Bertha became of an age to mingle in 
the world, her watchful guardian — who was un- 
principled and avaricious, beyond the suspicions 
of his brother — removed her from the house of 
a relative, where she would have met with gay 
and varied society, to the seclusion of Ludyng- 
ton, where he hoped she might acquire the 
religious enthusiasm that would render a cloister 
life more palatable, under the care and instruc- 
tions of the vicar, William Henreth, of whose 
piety he was aware, but not of his enlightened 
opinions. 

"Bertha being thus placed in. the vicinity of 
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the country mansion of Sir Raymond de Fys- 
cher, his daughter Gertrude quickly discovered 
that she was not only disinclined to enter a 
convent, but also convinced by the conduct of 
her uncle, that he purposed to enforce a com- 
pliance with his will in that respect. Upon 
hearing this, Sir Raymond thought it no longer 
needful to act with consideration towards 
him, and indulged Gertrude in her anxious 
desire to cultivate the acquaintance of Bertha, 
and to invite her occasionally to the manor- 
house/^ 

Having fully ascertained by his interview 
with the vicar, that Bertha was determined to 
refuse taking the veil. Sir Raymond afterwards 
became convinced that she would remain sted- 
fast in her resolution, by the following circum- 
stance. Bertha, having found that the De 
Fyscher family were favourable to Wickliffe, 
confided to them that she had imbibed his 
doctrines from her mother ; who had become a 
convert of Reform, in common with others of 
the Percy family, and with its head, the Earl 
of Northumberland, the staunch defender of 
Wickliffe ; and also, that this pious and amiable 
parent had bequeathed to her the Bible, and 
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the volume of Wickliffe^s writings, which had 
been discovered by the pilgrim of Shaftesbury. 

Sir Raymond, feeling that he could not now 
in any other way fulfil his engagement, made 
known to William Waltham the betrothal of 
Bertha to his son, and the dying injunctions of 
her father. 

This disclosure had, however, no effect upon 
the prebendary, but that of strengthening his 
determination to obtain the rich inheritance of 
his niece, by imprisoning her in a convent, 
especially as he thought it possible that he 
might still conceal his sordid objects under the 
cloak of religion. 

To mislead the community of Shaftesbury 
Abbey, as well as the world in general, De 
Waltham framed an artful story concerning 
Bertha, declaring that the alleged betrothing 
was a forgery, and that she had been desirous 
to take the veil, until her residence at Lydding- 
ton, when, in consequence of imbibing heretical 
opinions from the family of Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, and of forming a sudden engagement 
with his son, she had capriciously abandoned 
her pious resolutions. 

The prebendary then proceeded in his ma- 

D 2 
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chinations against the unfortunate child of his 
brother^ boldly defying the good old knight 
of the manor-house ; who was constrained to 
avow to himself that there was slight chance of 
effectually opposing an antagonist, who was 
armed with all the power of the abbey of 
Shaftesbury. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE SUMMONS. 

A SHORT time after his interview with Sir Ray- 
mondy De Henreth announced to Bertha^ with 
sincere grief, that the time had arrived which 
was fixed by the prebendary for the commence- 
ment of her noviciate^ and that she must pre- 
pare for her journey to Shaftesbury. 

The shadow of impending evil had so long 
hung over her head^ that Bertha endured the 
reality with more fortitude than she had antici- 
pated. Nevertheless^ a summons to execution 
would have been to her scarcely more painful, 
from requiring but a short exercise of patience. 
Now, on the contrary, a long period of dreary 
thraldom lay before her, like a boundless desert, 
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without a fountain or palm tree to refresh the 
eye. 

No doubt the prospect assumed a more som- 
bre hue to Bertha's mind, from being contrasted 
with the bright future of joy and love, which 
would have otherwise awaited her ; for imagi- 
nation pourtrayed on the one hand a gloomy 
convent, with stern superiors and uncongenial 
associates ; and on the other, with tormenting 
distinctness, the manor-house of Lyddington, 
with its beloved inmates — ^the good Sir Ray- 
mond — his venerable sister — his daughter, and 
his son ; all smiling kindly upon her, and Al- 
meric wdth the love of a husband. 

Bertha felt that these imaginings were too 
much for her fortitude, and restrained them as 
best she could. The parting with her affection- 
ate friends at the manor-house was a sore trial, 
yet was she spared a still greater — for Almeric 
was absent, engaged in his military duties. 

During these sad days of preparation for the 
journey to Shaston, Bertha sometimes attempted 
to cheer her spirit, by reflecting upon the often 
expressed conviction of Almeric, that he should 
be enabled in some way to effect her liberation. 

Yet she felt aware that all the influence which 
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could be exerted by a private family must pro- 
bably be ineflFectual, when opposed to that of 
an abbey, and consequently to the mighty 
power of the Roman Church ; so that the as- 
surance of her lover was, in Bertha's mind, but 
as the ray of a feeble lamp, struggling in a dark 
dungeon. 

It must not, however, be concluded that she 
was in a state approaching to despair, saving in 
regard to earthly happiness, for her mind was 
cheered by the steady light of pure religion, 
which — ^like the fire of the sanctuary — can never 
be extinguished, except through wilful neglect. 



In due time, an escort, sent by De Waltham 
to convey his niece into captivity, arrived at 
Lyddington, and was quartered for the night 
in the prebendal tithe-house, or parsonage- farm, 
occupied by Ralph Lebrind, a worthy yeoman, 
who rented a large portion of land belonging to 
the prebend and rectory, and was receiver of 
the dues of the living. 

Ralph Lebrind, his wife Annot, and his son 
Wilfrid, received this armed band with con- 
cealed repugnance, for they commiserated the 
fate of the amiable Lady Bertha, who had held 
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frequent intercourse with Annot Lebrind, upon 
various matters^ and especially concerning the 
disposal of her alms to the peasant-serfs of the 
village. 

The escort despatched by the prebendary, 
consisted of an armed body of his private re- 
tainjcrs and of church vassals, under the com- 
mand of a trusty knight, who was also a feuda- 
tory of the convent. 

This strong guard served the double purpose 
of displaying the importance of De Waltham's 
family^ and of ensuring the safety of his niece ; 
for the unpopularity of Richard the Second, 
and the rebellious spirit of his subjects, had 
produced an unsettled state of society, which 
rendered travelling insecure among the higher 
classes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GUARDIAN. 

At an early hour on the following morning, the 
Unhappy niece of De Waltham took her de- 
parture from Ludyngton, almost forgetting her 
own sorrow, while endeavouring to soothe that 
of the worthy vicar and his sister. 

She rode with two female attendants in the 
centre of the escort, and her journey occupied 
three davs. Official letters from the convent, 
secured attention and hospitality at every mo- 
nastic establishment where the cortege halted 
in its route. 

A few miles from the abbey. Bertha was met 
by the prebendary of Ludyngton, her uncle, in 
rich clerical vestments, mounted upon a sleek 
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palfrey^ handsomelj caparisoned^ and foUowed 
by armed attendants. 

The prebendary was of portly figure, with 
handsome though unmarked features ; yet his 
appearance was not that of " a jovial priest** — 
there was a sinister expression in his deep-set 
eyes, and a repulsive evil-boding smile, fre- 
quently on his lip, which forbade the epithet. 

There had been once the germ of much good, 
in the character of this proud and luxurious 
ecclesiastic, but the good seed had been choked 
by the love of gold and the love of power ; and 
the hot-bed which had engendered those moral 
thorns and briers, was the foul corruption of 
the Romish Church, which held out to her clergy 
every incitement to avarice and ambition. 

William de Waltham^s heart was hardened 
by these vices, and he had prepared himself to 
withstand the tears and complaints of his injured 
niece, with admirable coolness and self-posses- 
sion. His plan was, however, baffled, as he had 
neither tears nor complaints to withstand ; yet 
when the guardian and his ward met, there was 
a calm expression of reproach in the mild eyes 
of the young girl, beneath which those of the 
haughty persecutor quailed, and his lips trem- 
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bled, as he murmured forth some greetings of 
ceremony. 

De Waltham felt the more conscience-stricken, 
as the pale and sorrowful countenance of Bertha, 
forcibly reminded him of her mother, when she 
consigned this only child to his protection. 

A few constrained sentences were all that 
passed between the uncle and his niece, while 
they rode to the great gate of the abbey of 
Shaftesbury; when, after passing through two 
courts, they alighted at the door of the building, 
which was thrown open for their reception, and 
on entering a stately hall, they found the Ab- 
bess of Shaftesbury awaiting their arrival, with 
a select party of the nuns, from whom she was 
distinguished by the dignity of her figure, and 
the amplitude of her black robes. This cere- 
monious reception was intended as a compliment 
to the high birth of the futiure novice, and her 
near connexion with a dignitary of the abbey. 

After committing his helpless niece to the 
tender mercy of the superior and her commu- 
nity, the prebendary returned to his attendants, 
and, remounting his horse, proceeded at a rapid 
pace, about ten miles to the north of Shaftes- 
bury, where he possessed a hunting manor, and 
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hoped that in the pleasures of the chase and of 
falconry, with some friends of congenial cha- 
racter and hahits, he should succeed ii 
banishing from his recollection the sad and 
upbraiding countenance of the victim of his 
rapacity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE WHITE VEIL. 

Bertha was permitted to correspond occa- 
sionally with William de Henreth and his sister; 
and about a month after her arrival at the con- 
vent, she confided to a trusty messenger from 
Lyddington a letter to the vicar, containing an 
enclosure for her friend Gertrude de Fyscher, 
from which we make the following extracts, as 
they may better explain her situation and feel- 
ings than regular narrative : — 

" St. Edward's Abbey, Shaston, 
Eve of St. Matthias, 1385. 

"The dreaded day on which I was con- 
strained to receive the white veil is over, dear 
Gertrude, and this is a relief, as J could not 
escape the ceremonial. 
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" But what a mockery is this noviciate in 
my case ! for it is intended to prove whether 
the novice have a real vocation or not ; but in 
either case, the black veil is destined to me. 
The only comfort of this probation is its long 
continuance — sixteen months — and what may 
not occur in that time ! — liberation, perhaps, — 
or death. 

**The abbot of St. Dunstan^s, a monastery 
in the neighbourhood, was invited hither to give 
me the habit. There was a procession to the 
abbey church, and an exhortation from one of 
our father confessors. Then followed my pro- 
fession (which merely binds to the rule of St. 
Benedict for the term of probation), and some 
concluding ceremonies. Afterwards there was 
a collation in the refectory (which had been 
gaily decorated by the sisterhood), and I was 
honoured with a seat between the abbess and 
the abbot of St. Dunstan^s. 

"You can imagine how I shrunk from the 
scrutinizing eyes of the nuns and novices, about 
two hundred in number, and of high birth, 
whereof many appear to be fully conscious. 
The solemnity of the banquet was somewhat 
relieved by the cheerful and jocund manner of 
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the abbot of St. Dunstan's ; yet I like him not. 
There is something in his aspect which denotes 
that his hilarity of spirit may be united with 
hardness of heart. 

^*The novices- have since told me that the 
abbot is of high Italian birth through his mo- 
ther. One of the elder nuns, whose conven- 
tual name is Olivia, but her real name Griselda 
de Motcombe, is his sister, and appears to be of 
an opposite character, having acquired a high 
repute in the convent, by the rigidity of her 
manners and the extra-austerity of her mortifi- 
cations. Yet I cannot divest myself of the id^a 
that there is some hypocrisy mingled with her 
enthusiasm. I may, however, be prejudiced 
against sister Olivia, by the unpleasing sensa- 
tions that she inflicts, whenever her eye falls 
upon me in its cold severity. 

^^ I cannot discover whether the pilgrim who 
was at Ludyngton revealed to the abbess or to 
any of the nuns, her discovery of my heretical 
books. Perhaps she is less bigoted than we 
imagine, and deemed that this proceeding 
would be an ill return for the hospitality re- 
ceived at the vicarage. 

"The mistress of the novices, is a grave and 
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solemn old nun^ who thinks it her bounden 
duty to regard me — a refractory novice — with 
a peculiarly grim knitting of the brows. In- 
deed she is sometimes obliged to cross herself 
when she looks at me^ and thinks of the 
worldly vanities whereon she imagines that 
my heart is set. 

" You will suppose that I am in one of my 
former lively moods; yet is my heart heavy 
enough, although the old spirit will sometimes 
revive for a brief space. 

" Alas ! how tedious are the hours at this 
dull and stately abbey, compared to those 
which used to fly so swiftly at dear happy 
Ludyngton ! Yet when I think of their dreaded 
termination, these sad days of my noviciate 
appear to pass with fearful rapidity ! 

"The rules of St. Benedict are somewhat 
rigid ; they were much neglected in the time 
of the late abbess, but are duly enforced by the 
present one, the Lady Ermengarde, for which 
she is no doubt to be commended, because 
those w^ho take voluntary vows are bound to 
perform them. The penances and mortifica- 
tions, however, appear to me injuriously severe 
both to mind and body. 
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^^ Besides the stated hours of prayer during 
the nighty seven services are daily attended in 
the abbey church. No conversation is per- 
mitted in the refectory, where during the meals 
an ancient tome is read aloud ; and the hours 
of recreation are usually passed in the abbey 
garden, with its formal parterres and stately 
avenues. 

^^Ah! for the days when I could trip with 
unrestrained steps over the breezy downs of 
Ludyngton ! One hour, methinks, upon the 
Beacon hill, would brace my spirit for its 
trials!^' 



E 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CLOISTER. 

" Good is it to be here," the apostle cried, 
Who on the mount Messiah's glory saw : 
And good it were, that we too should abide 
Sequestered thus, if, in religious awe. 
We could from guilt as from the world withdraw ; 
No duty shunn'd, no sacrifice unpaid 
To social good, to Gospel, or to law. 
But flowers of amaranth spring not in the shade. 
And faith, hope, charity, are vain parade, 
In him, whose sour abstraction to the cell 
Of malcontent misanthropy retires. 
Forgetting and forgotten there to dwell. 
Cumbering the ground. Far other thought inspires 
High Heaven ; far other holocaust desires : 
And the prime record of redemption's plan 
Gave oracle what service he requires : 
For thus in Bethlehem fields the hymn began — 
" Glory to God on high, good-will, and peace, to man." 

Mev, C. Hoyle, 

After an interval of some months Bertha 
again addressed Gertrude, and the following 
are some passages from her letter : — 
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« Abbey of St. Edward's, 
Festival of St. John the Baptist, 1385 

" You ask me, dear Gertrude, whether I 
think that the cloister-life is productive of real 
pietyi I have now had some experience of a 
convent, and am dailv more confirmed in the 
opinion of my pious mother (whose younger 
years were spent in a nunnery), that these in- 
stitutions are not adapted to the improvement 
of human nature. 

^ A number of persons are brought into 
close contact, unconnected by any ties of 
family or fiiendship, and the result seems to 
be, that if they avoid the corruption and dis- 
order which is imputed to many of the monas- 
teries, yet the greater portion will always be 
engaged in petty contention, slander, envy, and 
malice, despite all the rules invented by St. 
Benedict, or by any other mortal. 

" This is certainly the case at Shaston Abbey, 
notwithstanding the firm sway of the Lady 
Ermengarde, who, although reputed by the 
community as mild as she is firm, yet main- 
tains a dignified reserve that chills me. Per- 
haps this arises from my inexperience of any 
thing but kindness and indulgence. I have 

E 2 
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been spoilt, dear Gertrude, by your family, and 
by William Henreth, and by that good crea- 
ture Mellicent, 

^' It is probably from the causes I have men- 
tioned, that there are few among the sisterhood 
who are — what shall I say ? — at all like you, 
dearest Gertrude. 

"I regret the absence of the pilgrim, the 
Lady Ursula de Clare, who is, I find, taking 
leave of her relatives before entering the nun- 
nery ; for during my brief interview with her 
at the vicarage, she pleased and interested me, 
although some of her words caused me such 
bitter suffering. 

"Oh, that any one should wilUngly enter 
these walls ! But then Ursula is a widow, and 
weary of the world. By remaining in the 
world, I, however, think that the good lady 
might more effectually devote herself to works 
of piety and useful charity, than by leaving her 
allotted station and duties, and immuring her- 
self in a prison. This is grave moralising, but 
the scenes around me and the trials that I 
endure compel me to think deeply. 

^^ There are of course exceptions, to what I have 
observed generally of the community. 
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"Sister Agatha^ a nun of noble birth, ap- 
pears to possess also a hoble mind, superior to 
petty strife and jealousy ; and Agnes de Doun- 
hede, one of the novices, — with whom I have 
formed some friendship, and who seems to love 
me, — is a meek enthusiastic girl, and a sincere 
votary of St. Benedict. I am fearful, however, 
for this poor young girl and for some others, if 
their present fit of overstrained devotion should 
pass away; having observed in several cases 
that this intoxication of spirit, is not only de- 
structive to happiness, but to real enduring 
piety. 

" I must not omit to mention also the hum- 
ble lay-sister Martha, a good charitable soul, 
who appears to regard me with pity. 

" In general, however, as I before remarked, 
there is so much discord and malice among 
the sisterhood, that it makes my heart sicken. 

" I must learn more charity; but where seek 
it now ? Would that I might have my own 
dear books, and, above all, the Book of pa- 
tience and consolation — which must not 
be mentioned here, lest the walls cry out, 
Heresy ! 
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" We used to marvel at the concourse of pil- 
grims to the cross of St. Edred, at Ludyngton, 
on the festival of All Saints, but they are as 
nothing compared to the numbers that here 
throng to the shrine of St. Edward the Martyr, 
on the 20th of June, the day upon which the 
translation of his body to the abbey church is 
commemorated. Ah, Gertrude, the next an- 
niversary of that day is fixed for my pro- 
fession ! 

"The community is proud to reckon King 
Canute in its list of distinguished pilgrims, and 
he died at the abbey. 

"My chief interest in this gloomy abode 
arises from the history of its foundation. One 
cannot but venerate the pious intentions of its 
founder, the good and great Alfred, in erecting 
this fine structure for his daughter Ethelgitha, 
its first abbess. 

"That saintly princess was, I recollect, to 
form an important figure, in the fine piece of 
embroidery work undertaken by your good 
aunt Margaret, and which she had destined to 
adorn the altar of Ludyngton church on my 
bridal day ; for the dear old lady would only 
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listen in former times, to bright auguries con- 
cerning my future destiny. 

^' Is that work now laid aside ? 

^^ How often in imagination do I see the 
venerable lady seated in the carved oak chair, 
with her grey hairs carefully gathered under 
their antique coif, and her countenance lighted 
by a placid smile, when she looked up from her 
work in admiration of some favourite passage, 
as we read to her by turns from an ancient 
volume. 

*^ Tidings have reached the convent (though 
you considerately avoid the subject in your 
letter) that an insurrection is thought to be 
impending in London, and that a repetition of 
Wat Tyler's rebellion is apprehended. 

** I hear also that your father and brother 
are gone to join the king's standard in case of 
civil war. Oh, Gertrude, send me tidings of 
their safety ! 

" When will Sir Raymond think it time to 
lay aside his sword and helmet, and hang them 
up in the hall of the manor-house, as memorials 
of Cressy and Poitiers ? 

" You say that Almeric implores me to sus- 
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tain my spirit, by the hope that his efforts to 
release me may at last succeed. But alas ! of 
what avail is the influence of a private family, 
opposed to that of a powerful abbey ? 

" Tell AJmeric, however, that although nearly 
berefl of hope, I will maintain my firmness, 
whatever persecution may assail me, for that 
his betrothed will never consent to take any 
vows but such as come from her heart.^* 



In the mean time Sir Raymond de Fyscher 
used every exertion in his power to effect the 
release of Bertha from the convent. 

He sought the aid of the Duke of Northum- 
berland (to whom, as has been mentioned, the 
mother of Bertha was nearly related), and with 
this nobleman obtained an interview with the 
king. They found, however, that he was far 
too much under the control of bigoted prelates, 
to interfere in an affair connected with religion, 
upon his own judgment, and in a manner that 
they would certainly disapprove. 

Happily for Almeric de Fyscher, he was en- 
gaged the greater part of a twelvemonth in 
military services, which compelled him to with- 
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draw his attention in some degree from the 
melancholy subject next his heart. 

In the spring of 1386, Almeric, however, re- 
tm*ned to the manor-house ; and the next chap- 
ter will relate the substance of his meditations, 
and their result. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE APPEAL. 

" Would that the Duke of Lancaster were 
recovered of his illness ! and in England ! and 
at his hunting-seat of Upham ! " thought Al- 
meric de Fyscher, as he rode among the most 
lonely recesses of the downs, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lyddington. 

'^ I might then have been at his mansion in 
the space of a few minutes ; a few more would 
have suflBced to interest that staunch friend of 
WicklifTe in my persecuted Bertha, and he 
would soon have taken some measures for her 
release from the convent. But why spend idle 
thoughts upon what might have been effected 
by John of Ghent, when he is languishing 
under dangerous sickness in Portugal ? 
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" To whom then can I have recourse ? There 
are the two other uncles of* the king, the Dukes 
of Gloucester and York ; but one is bigoted, 
the other indolent and powerless. Then there 
is the king himself— but my father has already 
failed iu that quarter ; and what hope of manly 
exertion from an effeminate and luxurious youth, 
who has no thought but for his pleasures, no 
ear but for his minions, and no will that is free 
from the control of worthless favourites and 
bigoted prelates ? 

^* But, lastly, there is the queen-consort, Anne 
of Bohemia. By St. Edred ! there is hope in 
her ! Anne is young, indeed ; but is she not 
already hailed by the people, as ^^ The good 
Queen Anne ? ^^ and is it not because she me- 
diated between the king and his subjects, after 
Wat Tyler's rebellion, beseeching on her knees 
that the executions might cease ? Surely then, 
I may hope that this compassionate queen will 
take pity upon my Bertha, more especially 
as she is said to favour the disciples of Wick- 
lifle.^' 



As the time fixed for compelling Bertha to 
take the veil was approaching, Almeric lost no 
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time in executing the design he had formed, of 
applying to the queen in her behalf. On the 
following day, he set forth to Salisbury (then 
called New Sarum), where the court was " keep- 
ing Easter " at the bishop^s palace. 

The day after his arrival at the town, Almeric 
betook himself to the palace, and obtained an 
interview with the king's chamberlain, Sir Si- 
mon de Burley, a worthy knight well known to 
his father. He had been highly esteemed by 
the Black Prince, who appointed him tutor to 
his son. 

De Burley was also beloved by Richard, who, 
a few years before, had despatched him to 
Prague, to the Emperor and King of Bohemia, 
Winceslaus, for the purpose of demanding the 
hand of his sister Anne in marriage. 

Almeric imparted to this good old knight the 
history of Bertha de Waltham— her betroth- 
ment to him by her father, and the subsequent 
tyranny of the prebendary of Ludyngton, and 
of the abbess of Shaftesbury. Sir Simon, having 
(as Almeric was aware) a leaning to the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe, readily promised to use his 
interest with the queen, in the way desired; 
though, being more experienced than the lover. 
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he was far less hopeful of success, perceiving 
this afiair to be of a most difficult and delicate 
nature. 



This application of Almeric to the queen was 
most likely to succeed, on the ground of its 
being made in behalf of a convert to the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe ; for, as it has been truly 
observed, " Anne of Bohemia has the honour of 
being the first of that illustrious band of prin- 
cesses, who were the nursing-mothers of the 
Reformation. 

" The Protestant Church inscribes her name 
at the commencement of the distinguished list, 
in which are seen those of Anne Boleyn, Cathe- 
rine Parr, Lady Jane Grey, and Queen Eliza- 
beth'.^^ 



On, the following day, Sir Simon Burley 
requested a private audience of the queen, who 
immediately granted it, being ever ready to 
receive this confidential friend and adviser. 

Anne of Bohemia3 after having attended ma- 
tins in the chapel of the palace, had now retired, 

^ Lives of the Queens of England (Anne of Bohemia). 
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with a few confidential attendants, to the apart- 
ment she had selected for passing her private 
hours. This was a lofty chamber, with narrow 
windows of stained glass, which gave it some 
resemblance to a chapel. Anne was attired in 
a dress of dark velvet, and a coronet of simple 
form encircled her light hmr. She was seated 
in a chair of carved oak, and beside it stood a 
small ebony table, upon which lay a Bible, 
translated into her native Sclavonic, by the di- 
rection of Anne. Its massive clasps were un- 
fastened, for ahe had been perusing the sacred 
volume, according to her daily custom. 

The fair and gentle countenance of the young 
queen was animated by an expression of deep 
interest, aa she listened to her favourite attend- 
ant, Gisla of Czaalau, who read aloud from one 
of those cherished works of the Reformers, 
which might only be peniscd in secret. 

tliD request of Sir Simon de 

■■'I'O that the reading should 

oeusL-, iii.l liv. II, ..ly foiiii- ",,r [-^ admitted. , 
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good Queen Anne/' She desired to have an 
interview with Almeric de Fyscher on the 
afternoon of the following day, and received 
him in the same apartment as Sir Simon Bur- 
ley, and with the same confidential attendants. 
The queen and her ladies were now, however, 
arrayed in full court costume, having just re- 
turned from high mass at the cathedral, and 
being prepared to appear in the presence cham- 
ber, before such of the court as were at Salisbury. 
Almeric was graciously received, and his 
whole heart being engaged in the cause he 
pleaded, it inspired him with a simple eloquence, 
that brought tears into the eyes of the gentle 
Anne. When he had concluded, she remained 
for a short time in deep thought, and then, 
turning to one of her attendants, exclaimed, 

*^I will entreat him now to befriend this 
injured girl, while my heart is full! Gisla, 
send, I pray you, to enquire if the king will 
grant me a private interview.^' 



Richard the Second, to whose frivolous mind, 
the solemn observance of Easter in the gloomy 
palace of Salisbiuy, appeared somewhat irksome, 
was endeavoiuring to while away the tedious hours, 
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in light conversation, with " shallow jesters and 
rash bavin wits 5^^ which sentence of Shakspeare 
describes the general character of his favourites. 

The king had just desired to be enlivened by 
one of the gay ballads of his native south of 
France, that ^^ land of music,^^ where his earliest 
impressions had been received. To this latter 
circumstance may be partly attributed the levity 
and effeminacy of Richard^s character, so un- 
suited to the genius of the country he was to 
govern ; and which afterwards developed itself 
in that reckless course of dissipation and extra- 
vagance, which — united to weak vacillation, and 
the wiles of a crafty adversary — ended in his 
downfall. 

Richard was, however, unblamable in his do- 
mestic affections, and loved his virtuous wife 
with deep and enduring affection. Upon re- 
ceiving her message, he ordered the Provenyal 
minstrel to postpone his song, and desiring the 
Earl of Northumberland — who had just entered 
the room, and whose presence would, he knew, 
be acceptable to Anne — ^to accompany him, 
quitted the audience-chamber, and awaited the 
queen. Sir Simon Burley, and Almeric de Fys- 
cher, in an adjoining apartment. 
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At the entrance of his beloved Anne, an ex- 
pression of animated pleasure lighted the hand- 
some features of the young king, who inherited 
the comeliness of the Black Prince, though not 
his heroic character. 

Perceiving a degree of agitation in the manner 
of his spouse, Richard encouraged her with 
soothing words ; and she then imparted to him, 
in graceful and winning speech, pecuUar to her- 
self, the history of Bertha de Waltham, setting 
forth her virtues and heroism, and the cruel 
tyranny under which she was suffering, 

Richard^s brow became clouded, as he listened 
to the narration— not from displeasure, but from 
perplexity of mind, for the previous appeal of 
Sir Raymond de Fyscher on behalf of Bertha, 
had brought all the difficulties of the case before 
his mind ; and being too irresolute to be guided 
solely by his own judgment, he was embarrassed 
by anticipating the opposition and censure that 
would assail him from various quarters, if he 
should venture to interfere between a powerful 
monastic establishment and one of its victims. 
Though seriously annoyed by these reflections, 
Richard^s characteristic levity, as well as kind- 
riess of temper, was apparent in his reply. 

F 
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^^My dearest Anne/^ he said, taking her 
hand, and drawing her to a seat beside him, 
^^ right loth am I to deny this request of thine, 
which is kindly intended, and comes of thine 
own sweet and pitying nature. But, alas ! thou 
knowest not the evil that would ensue from a 
compliance with it. If I were to demand the 
liberation of this refractory novice, thy prote- 
gee, (who is nevertheless worthy of some favour, 
if the report of her grace and beauty be true,) if 
I were to demand her liberation, the Abbess of 
Shaston would consider it a declaration of war. 
Imagine then, dear Anne, the fearful position of 
thy loving spouse; but consider first, I pray 
thee, the greatness of his opponent, the Abbess 
of Shaston, as ruler of one of the most wealthy 
and potent abbeys in the realm. 

^' Does she not, in the first place, hold an 
entire barony, which can only be boasted by 
three other abbots in England ? Has she not a 
right to a seat in parliament ? Are not seven 
knights her vassals and feudatories ? In brief, 
dearest Anne, do not we, the poor sove- 
reigns of this realm, cut a sorry figure beside 
our mitred abbots and abbesses? and know 
we not enough of womankind to guess, that it 
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would be easier to strive with the three greatest 
lord abbots^ than with one lady abbess ? What 
think you, good De Burley?'^ continued 
Richard. '^ Do you counsel us to break a lance 
with this doughty lady of Shaston ?" 

" Why, in truths sire/^ replied Burley, " it 
cannot be denied that the Abbess is a potent 
dame; indeed, I find it is a proverb in these 
parts, that ^ if the abbess of Shaston might wed 
the abbot of Glastonbury, their heirs would 
possess more land than the king of England.' 
Yet, sire,** continued the old knight, *^ in my 
poor judgment, the overgrown power of these 
monasteries ought to be checked and restrained, 
rather than indulged, or they will wax too mighty 
for the peace of the kingdom.^' 

^^But,'^ — returned the perplexed monarch, — 
" supposing we were boldly to encounter our 
most reverend lady abbess, and perchance come 
off withfewscarsuponoursacred person; yethow 
should we endure the more present and potent 
wrath of the prelates who surround the throne, 
and who watch our royal proceedings, in all re- 
ligious matters, with lynx-eyed vigilance ; ever 
ready to pounce upon us with spiritual chas- 
tisement, if we in any way resist their govern- 

. F 2 
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ance? If, now, our bold uncle of Lancaster 
were in England, he would face these haughty 
ecclesiastics with the same coolness that he 
faces our enemies in the field, and would soon 
rescue this oppressed damsel. Bertha de Wal-^ 
tham, like the chivalrous knight that he is ! 
But, methinks, the reckless courage of a veteran 
warrior comports not with that prudent for- 
bearance which may beseem a peaceful mon- 
arch. Percy, you have not yet spoken,'' — added 
Richard, turning to the Earl of Northumber- 
land. ^^ Deem you not that I am right in this 
matter? Is not peace with our clergy more 
desirable than strife and discord ?^^ 

The earl, — who felt an interest in Bertha, 
from being her mother's kinsman, and who 
moreover was no bigot, but on the contrary had, 
in conjunction with John of Gaunt, saved 
WicklifFe from the fury of his enemies, at the 
synod of London, — thus answered the king — 

"Sire, my reply is the same as that of De 
Burley. To maintain peace, you must resist 
encroachment. Those who know aught of the 
Romish clergy, know likewise that their am- 
bition will never rest, while any power remains 
unattained, — and that the more it is fed by 
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concession^ the more it will increase. In all 
matters^ temporal as well as spiritual^ — to rule 
supreme^ has been their open, or secret, ob- 
ject, in all ages and in all countries. Unless 
therefore the sovereign stand firm, he will find 
there is no barrier to their encroachments.^^ 

** Listen, my dearest lord,^^ exclaimed Anne, 
^'to the advice of these experienced counsellors ! 
Arouse that noble spirit of thine, which so 
speedily quelled the late rebellion, and show 
thyself again a king \" 

The words of Burley, Percy, and the queen, 
began to work upon the mind of Richard, but 
he made no answer. 

At this moment, it occurred to Anne, how 
powerful would have been the intercession of 
bis mother, Joanna, the widowed princess of 
Wales, who had become a disciple of Wickliffe, 
and was tenderly beloved by her son. 

Richard had, however, unwittingly caused 
the death of Joanna, in the preceding year, by 
refusing, until too late, to pardon her son (his 
half-brother), for the murder of Sir Ralph 
Stafford, and the king was easily affected by 
any allusion to the unfortunate princess. 

Anne took advantage of this circumstance to 
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advance her righteous cause, and with clasped 
hands, and tearful eyes, exclaimed- 

^^Oh ! Richard ! imagine your departed 
mother kneeling beside me, and pleading the 
cause of this persecuted girl, who holds the 
same doctrine that she embraced. If the be- 
loved princess could now be present with us, 
I know, dear Richard, that she would implore, 
and that her son would be entreated ! Ah ! 
then, let not death destroy your mother's in- 
fluence, but rather increase it !^* 

The affectionate heart of Richard could no 
longer withstand these supplications, and de- 
siring writing materials to be brought, he wrote 
a short missive to the abbess of Shaston, signi- 
fying it to be his pleasure that the novice, 
Bertha de Waltham, should not take the veil, 
or remain in the convent, without her free con- 
sent. 

Richard was aware — despite the terrors 
which irresolution had conjured up in his mind 
— that the Abbess of Shaftesbury would pro- 
bably submit quietly to this mandate, because 
a. royal commission to enquire into certain ex- 
tortions and abuses committed during the rule 
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of the late Abbess Margaret^ which had been 
set on foot by John of Gaunt before he left 
England^ was hanging over the abbey like a 
thunder-cloud> — and a defiance of the king's 
missive would not be the best method to avert 
the storm. 

. Ahneric de Fyscher, — whose handsome per- 
son and gallant bearing would easily have ren- 
dered him a favourite at the court, if he had 
not shunned its luxurious and profligate man- 
ners,— expressed his gratitude to the king and 
queen with graceful ease, and intending imme- 
diately to depart, advanced to receive the pre- 
cious scroll, which Richard held in his hand, — 
but being pleased with Almeric's mien and 
manner, he placed it in the folds of his vest, 
saying with a smile, — *^ Nay, nay, young knight, 
you would fain fly at once to the rescue of your 
lady-love, but we would not dismiss you so 
hastily ; indeed the military services of Sir Ray- 
mond de Fyscher constrain us to show favour 
to his son ; come, therefore, to the presence- 
chamber, and when we deliver to you the mis- 
sive, consider it a permission to depart." 
Almeric, though impatient of delay, was con- 
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strained to submit to the courteous tyranny 
of the king, and followed him and the other 
persons present to the spacious apartment, 
where, after the religious observances of the 
morning, the royal pair were wont to receive 
that portion of the court which had followed 
them from Eltham to Salisbury. 

During Richard's absence, the assembly had 
increased in numbers ; and soon afterwards the 
king's two uncles, and his cousin, Henry Earl 
of Derby, arrived, with several noblemen in 
their train. 

Almeric de Fyscher being now relieved from 
anxiety, could turn his attention to the bril- 
liant assemblage around him, which was di- 
vided by dress and manners into two classes. 
The smaller portion consisted of old knights 
and nobles of the court of Edward the Third, — 
who, by their sober though rich attire, denoted 
an adherence to the ancient modes, and a con- 
tempt for that gaudy and frivolous taste in dress 
which had sprung up during the present reign. 

The larger division was composed of those 
younger courtiers, who, in the foppish splen- 
dour of their attire, emulated that of the sove- 
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ireign^ — seeking to gratify his taste for pomp 
and magnificence. Some among them wore 
party-coloured garments^ with rich silken man- 
tles, — others figured in costly suits of gold 
tissue, — while many were arrayed in those vests 
blazing with jewels, which were denominated 
^^ apparel broidered of stones/^ and which im- 
parted a dazzling splendour to the assembly. 

Upon the surcoats of some of the young 
knights was a peculiar device, marking them as 
the queen's champions at the ensuing tourna- 
ment, which was to take place upon Salisbury 
plain. 

This device was an ostrich, with a piece of 
iron in its bill ; and is said to have been chosen 
by Anne, with some reference to the ostrich 
plume taken from her grandfather, the blind 
king of Bohemia, at Cressy, by the Black 
Prince ^, which became his own crest, and that 
of all succeeding princes of Wales. 

The splendour of the courtiers was outshone 
by that of the king himself, whose beauty and 
grace of person was, however, disfigured rather 
than adorned by the cumbrous magnificence 

^ Queens of England (Anne of Bohemi»). 
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of his attire ; which moreover drew upon him 
the sarcasms of many nobles of the old regime^ 
-^who contrasted the external ostentation^ but 
deficient character of Kichard^ with the mor£ 
simple garb, but intrinsic grandeur of his he- 
roic father and grandfather^-r-the conquerors 
of France. 

The queen-consort, Anne of Bohemia, was 
not endowed with that majesty of form which 
might become " the daughter of the Caesars," 
(as she was entitled on account of her imperial 
birth,) being somewhat homely and undignified 
in figure, — yet was the young queen^s appear- 
ance far from unpleasing or unattractive, — 
indeed it was rendered almost beautiful, by the 
delicate fairness of her complexion, and the 
sweet expression of her eyes. 

The apparel of Anne was calculated to con- 
ceal any defects of stature, consisting of a long 
dress of purple velvet, with an ermine robe. 
The high coiffure of Bohemia, — resembling a 
large mitre covered with glittering tissue, — 
rather became the figure of the queen, imparting 
to it a degree of dignity, — but it was unfavour- 
able to the appearance of her Bohemian ladies 
of honour. The beauty of one among them 
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could not however be disfigured by the unbe- 
coming head-dress, so dazzling was her com- 
plexion, and so beautiful its contrast with the 
dark hue of her hair and lustrous eyes. This 
was Lancerona, landgravine of Luxembourg, 
whose charms had captivated the king's fa- 
vourite, Robert de Vere, lately created Duke of 
Ireland, — and for her sake he was even medi- 
tating to divorce his high-bom wife, the daugh- 
ter of the Lord de Coucy, Earl of Bedford. 

Observing that the eyes of Almeric de Fys- 
cher were attracted by the grotesque structures 
reared upon the heads of the ladies, Richard 
exclaimed with a smile — 

'^ Young knight, I wot that the fashions of 
Bohemia have not reached the remote part of 
Wiltshire where yoiu* father dwells, though no 
doubt many a fair dame of this our good city 
of Sarum has already raised her coif to the due 
altitude. What think you, reverend prelate," 
continued Richard, turning to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who had lately entered the room, and 
taken his place at the king's right hand, 
^^ what think you of these same coifs ? Truly, 
my lord bishop, you must imagine that our fair 
spouse and her ladies have invented their mitre- 
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like head-gear in especial compliment to this 
episcopal residence^ where in your courtesy 
you have received ourselves and our cumbrous 
retinue/^ 

" Sire/' replied the bishop in a solemn tone, 
" your highness is not perhaps aware that the 
holy Roman Church hath in her wisdom de- 
clared these homed caps to be the moon-like 
tires denounced in Scripture ; and certes, no 
heretic can deny the truth of this declaration, 
for it is known that this heathenish fashion 
was carried bv some Bohemian crusaders from 
Syria into thJir own country." 

'^ If this be the case, my lord,'* observed the 
queen with a good-humoured smile, "it were 
better, perchance, that we laid it aside ; yet I 
would fain hope that the ladies of Bohemia 
attire not themselves in the same vain and 
wanton spirit as the flaunting dames of Syria ; 
and that the outward form of their apparel 
hinders them not from being adorned with 
^,the garment of meekness and holiness.' " 

The fashion of the ladies' caps was equalled 
in grotesque extravagance by the shoes of the 
ypung gallants, called Cracowes, from the town 
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of their origin. The toes were pointed and 
carried out to avast lengthy curving upwards^ and 
fastened to the knees by chains of gold and silver. 

Richard^ who was diverted at the grave tone 
in which the prelate had answered his frivolous 
question, again addressed him. 

*^ My lord bishop, you are somewhat severe 
upon the caps of the ladies, and will no doubt 
deliver your opinion with even more freedom 
upon the shoes of our courtiers; think you 
that they resemble any thing ever before seen 
in England?'^ 

^^.Sire/' returned the prelate in the same 
solemn tone of voice, " I think that they re- 
semble nothing else than the claws of the devil! 
and were no doubt invented by some foppish 
idiot, who being destitute of brains, would fain 
make up for his deficiency of head by inor- 
dinate length of toe ! " 

Richard attempted to give a grave assent to 
the bishop's grave conjecture, but was only 
saved from failure by the attention of the pre- 
late, as well as of the whole assembly, being 
attracted by the entrance of a young noble of 
distinguished personal appearance, and attired 
with surpassing magnificence. . 
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This was Robert de Vere, the new sovereign- 
duke of Ireland; renowned for his faultless 
person^ wit, address, and graceful manners (by 
which he had gained complete ascendancy over 
the king), and still more noted for his pride 
and profligacy. The weak king was blind to 
the vices of his favourite, and had lately con- 
ferred upon him the dukedom and revenues of 
Ireland in full sovereignty. 

The duke entered with an air of dignified non- 
chalance, denoting a haughty and overbearing 
spirit, and after paying his devoirs to the king 
and queen, and greeting a few of the nobles, 
turned his attention to the Bohemian lady, who 
has been already mentioned. 

This proceeding brought an animated smile 
and a varying colour into the cheek of the fair 
Lancerona, but it brought also a dark frown 
upon the brows of all the nobles present, who 
were allied or attached to the royal house of 
Plantagenet ; for they resented the insult thus 
publicly offered by the Duke of Ireland to his 
wife Philippa, who was through her mother a 
granddaughter of Edward the Third. 

^^ Now, by my troth,'' said a young knight, 
Hugh de Coucy, to one of his friends, " that 
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Bohemian maid of honour is certainly a fair 
damsel, with her bright and laughing eyes! 
yet scarcely fair enough to make her lover 
neglect the care of a kingdom, and that too in 
defiance of an ordinance of the parliament, 
which in its simplicity thought to oblige this 
wild duke to reside in his new sovereignty; 
but we see how little he heeds its decrees !'^ 

^^My dear Coucy/^ returned his friend, 
"surely you do not marvel at this conduct! 
Who would expect a reckless gallant like yon 
gay duke to remain in loyal fidelity to his 
spouse, if he chanced to meet with a damsel 
more attractive? or who could deliberately 
suppose that this volatile spirit would sit down 
with statesman-like gravity and steadiness to 
govern a kingdom ? a kingdom, moreover, that 
no one can govern ; certainly not without some 
little care and thought, and neither of these 
will the duke bestow upon any thing, unless it 
be on some such affair as the choice of a new 
doublet." 

Hugh de Coucy, who was allied to the ne- 
glected Duchess of Ireland, rejoined with bitter- 
ness — 

" The infatuation of De Vere is the more ex- 
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travagant^ because that Bohemian girl is not 
comparable to the fair and virtuous Plantagenet 
^ho has honoured the worthless minion with 
her hand. By my faith! this king-duke of 
Ireland must deem his feet pretty firmly 
planted in power^ to insult thus openly the 
whole of the royal house and its numerous 
connexions^ in the person of his consort !^' 

De Coucy was a friend of Almeric de Fys- 
cher^ and being aware that he was unacquainted 
with most of the characters present, thus ad- 
dressed him in a low tone — 

"De Fyscher, you are new to the court, 
therefore its scenes must appear like unmean- 
ing dumb-show; but I will take you behind 
these scenes, and explain the motives of some 
of the actors. Observe first those two cour- 
tiers of handsome personal appearance, with 
whom the king is in close conversation. They 
are two of his especial favourites ; one is the 
Chief-justice Tresilian, that corrupt minion who 
is ever ready to pervert justice at the bid- 
ding of his master. The other is Michael de 
la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who, even among this 
gay throng, is remarkable for the foppish mag- 
nificence of his dress. Richard the more prizes 
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his company^ from having been long obliged 
to dispense with it; for some months ago he 
was compelled not only to deprive Suffolk of 
the great seal, but to allow the Duke of Glou- 
cester to imprison him, and it is only within a 
short time that the king has ventured to release 
and recall his favourite. Observe the warmth 
with which Richard addresses him, and the 
icy coldness of manner that he displays towards 
Suffolk's enemies, the Earls of Arundel and 
Nottingham, who have just advanced to pay 
their respects; and this, notwithstanding the 
naval victory lately gained by the former, who 
is lord high-admiral, and the gallantry dis- 
played on the same occasion by the young Earl 
of Nottingham. But all this is as nothing in 
the eyes of the king ; because they are opposed 
to his favourites, especially to De Vere/' 

^^ And who is that venerable nobleman, of 
melancholy aspect, standing aloof from the gay 
throng, and appearing to regard the Duke of 
Ireland's attention to Lancerona with peculiar 
displeasure?" asked Almeric of his communi- 
cative friend. 

'' It is the good old Earl of Stafford," an- 
swered De Coucy, '^ distinguished for his 

6 
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valour at Cressy, and at many another battle- 
field. The conduct of the duke is peculiarly 
offensive to him^ because his wife is sister to 
the injured Duchess Philippa. Lord Stafford is 
still mourning the loss of his gallant son^ who 
was^ you know^ assassinated by Sir John Hol- 
land about a year ago. Being then^ however, 
on his way to fight the Scots, the earl did not 
allow grief to interfere with duty, but con- 
tinued his expedition. Nevertheless, the old 
nobleman is well-nigh broken-hearted, and is 
only come to take leave of the king before pro- 
ceeding on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.^' 

^^ Tell me also,'^ said Almeric, '^ the name of 
that distinguished looking knight in a rich 
Flemish costume, who yet wears the English 
order of the Garter.'^ 

" It is the brave Sir Robert de Namur, Lord 
of Beaufort, allied to the queen of Edward the 
Third. He did homage to that king for his 
Flemish domains, and rendered him good ser- 
vice in the wars, with a gallant army of vassals. 
He also attended Queen Anne in her journey 
from Bohemia to England, and is held by her 
in high esteem. Sir Robert is the especial 
patron of John Froissart, who is now at his 
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dfisire writing a history of England, Prance, 
and Spain. The good chronicler ought now 
to be here instead of in Touraine, for it is 
evident that stirring events must soon take 
place. The king will probably stand or fall 
with his favourite Duke of Ireland ; and what 
a host of enemies his vice and insolence have 
created ! See ; there is the majestic Duke of 
Gloucester, the king's uncle^ regarding him, 
vidth a threatening vengeance on his brow, 
which the heedless minion would do Svell to 
mark, for, i' faith! it denotes more than mere 
passive indignation ! Gloucester is now, you 
see, quitting the apartment. No doubt his 
fiery spirit cannot endure to witness the con- 
tempt displayed towards his niece Philippa, by 
her reckless husband ; which appears to be a 
hard trial even to the indolent good-nature of 
Gloucester's brother, the Duke of York — that 
other comely giant standing near the king, 
whose countenance wears not its usual careless 
frankness. If now the other uncle of the king 
were in England, and were united with them 
against De Vere, his downfall would, methinks, 
be certain ; for John of Gaimt excels his two 
brothers as much in ability as in dignity of 

6 2 
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aspect. They all, however, partake of the per- 
sonal beauty and commanding stature of their 
father, Edward the Third. The young Henry 
of Bolingbroke, son to John of Gaunt, pos- 
sesses, however, as much wisdom and more 
craftiness than his father ; and I perceive that 
his stern visage is also scowling upon the Duke 
of Ireland, who, as that is the case, stands upon 
slippery ground, despite his air of proud con- 
fidence! See how the splendid butterfly is 
basking in court favour ! The king, regardless 
of the indignity offered to his cousin Philippa, 
frequently addresses De Vere with gracious 
aspect, and even joins in the lively sallies that 
appear to be passing between him and his fair 
one. The gentle Anne, too, looks kindly upon 
him, as indeed she does upon all her husband^s 
friends ; but in this instance the pliant temper 
of the queen will bring her into trouble, or I 
am much mistaken.'^ 

^^ Lancerona herself,^^ observed Almeric, ^^ ap- 
pears to be too much absorbed in the attentions 
of the duke, to perceive the indignation they 
are exciting, and little suspects that she is to 
her lover as a fair Circe, whose smiles are luring 
him to destruction. From what you have said. 
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De Coucy, it is, I think, impossible that the 
duke can withstand the hurricane of wrath 
which is gathering against him from so many 
quarters, having on his side neither courage, nor 
virtue, nor popularity ; nothing but the favour 
of the king, which is, methinks, but as a reed 
to lean upon/' 

The conversation of the friends was now in- 
terrupted by an occurrence that disturbed the 
whole assembly. While the king was convers- 
ing gaily with his favourites, and proposing to 
recall the Proven9al minstrel, whose song had 
been postponed in the morning, word was 
brought to him, that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had arrived suddenly at Sarum, from 
his palace of Forde, in Kent, and desired an 
immediate audience. 

At this announcement, Richard started and 
changed colour. ^^ Know you on what business 
the Primate is come ?" he began, but, checking 
himself, desired the attendant to say that he 
would grant the desired audience. 

The king's reply could scarcely have reached 
Archbishop Courtenay, ere he hastily entered 
the room, discomposed both in dress and 
manner. 
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Richard was agitated by a fear that this stem 
and bigoted prelate had discovered the bold 
part he had been persuaded to enact in behalf 
of the fugitive novice, and the feelings of this 
weak and timorous prince resembled those of a 
school-boy, who, in the absence of his master, 
has committed a misdemeanour, for which he 
expects severe castigation. 



The king conjectured rightly ; for, although 
the chief object of the primate in coming to 
Salisbury was to urge upon Richard the expe- 
diency of taking some severe measiu*es against 
the Lollards, or disciples of Wickliffe, during 
the absence of their patron, John of Gaunt, 
yet his journey had been hastened by receiving 
intelligence from the prebendary De Waltham, 
of the appeal made in behalf of the novice 
Bertha. 

The prebendary — ^having every reason to 
conclude that the family of De Fyscher would 
use all their influence at court to rescue Bertha 
from his tyranny, and being alarmed lest they 
should succeed, through the influence of the 
queen, of whose favour to the Reformers he had 
lately been informed — ^became anxious to secure 
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an ally sufficiently powerful to counteract her 
influence. His thoughts therefore turned upon 
the primate, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted, and who would, he felt assured, be 
easily induced to oppose any attempt to inter* 
fere with the despotism he assumed over the 
royal conscience. 

De Waltham therefore repaired to the arch* 
bishop at Forde, in Kent, and fully succeeded 
in persuading him to promote his schemes. 
The wily prebendary misled De Courtenay re- 
specting the history of Bertha, by his usual 
mis-statements; representing her as having 
been originally desirous to take the veil, but, 
while preparing for it with due zeal, diverted 
from her purpose by imbibing heretical doc- 
trines from the family of Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, and by forming a hasty attachment to 
his son. 

This iniquitous mis-statement of facts, showed 
the worldly sagacity of De Waltham, who had 
concluded that, although the bigoted prelate 
might not in his heart disapprove a forcible 
dedication of Bertha to the cloister, yet that he 
would shrink from giving an open sanction to 
such barefaced tyranny. 
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Having secured the aid of De Courtenay, the 
prebendary repaired to Sarum, that he might 
be able to act with the more promptitude ; and 
gaining intelligence of Ahneric de Fyscher's 
arrival there^ almost as soon as he reached the 
town, immediately despatched the tidings to 
Forde without delay, and De Courtenay, with 
almost equal expedition, set forth on his journey. 

On arriving at Salisbury, a spy, whom he 
employed at court, related to him the sequel of 
the affair — namely, the interview obtained by 
Almeric with the queen, and afterwards with 
the king, which highly inflamed the primate's 
wrath, as his subtle spirit easily divined the 
substance of what had passed, especially as he 
found that Almeric had been invited by the 
king to the presence-chamber, and appeared to 
be in high favour. 

From what has been observed, it will be mi'- 
derstood that the readiness with which Arch- 
bishop Courtenay took part in this affair, arose 
not from his opinion of its importance, nor from 
zeal in defence of monastic rights and privileges 
(which, indeed, sometimes interfered with those 
of the secular clergy), but chiefly from an anxious 
desire to retain his power over the mind of 
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Richard ; for he feared that the unwonted inde- 
pendence of action now assumed by the young 
king in an affair connected with religion^ and 
that^ too^ at the instigation of heretical persons^ 
might, unless it were promptly checked, termi- 
nate in his complete emancipation from the 
spiritual tyranny of himself and his colleagues. 



The entrance of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury into the presence-chamber occasioned a 
dispersion of the assembly, for they perceived 
by his voice and manner, while uttering some 
phrases of ceremony, that a storm was im- 
pendingy and withdrew, from various motives. 

The queen felt that her presence could be of 
no avail to prevent evil, and merely add to the 
embarrassment of the king; she therefore retired 
with her attendants, and the few ladies present 
followed her example. 

The princes and nobles, fearful of being 
tempted or compelled to take a part in the alter- 
cation, likewise made their exit from the scene. 

The gay butterflies of the court shivered at 
the storm arising between Church and State; 
and spreading their "gemmy wings,'^ betook 
themselves to more sunny regions. 
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In brief; the whole assembly disappeared 
from the apartment, saving Richard, the Pri- 
mate, Almeric de Fyscher, and the Duke of 
Ireland, who was unwilling to cede his assumed 
post of chief adviser to the king. 

Almeric perceiving that the moment was 
critical, and delay dangerous, adroitly stepped 
forward, and taking leave of the king, requested 
the scroll of vellum which Richard had pro- 
mised to deliver to him before his departure. 

The king, unaware of De Courtenay^s full 
acquaintance with the transactions of the 
morning, and thinking that to grant this re- 
quest at once, would prevent strife and debate, 
drew forth the precious scroll from the folds 
of his vest, and was in the act of handing it to 
Almeric, when the primate laid his hand on 
the king's arm- 

"Stay, Richard Plantagenet V' he exclaimed, 
with vehemence. "As your spiritual ruler, I 
command you to withhold that impious missive, 
and, before you follow the counsel of heretics 
and reject mine, to recollect that for resisting 
the authority of my predecessor, Becket, Henry 
Plantagenet, your ancestor, well-nigh lost his 
crown, and was forced to humble himself to 
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the dust ! Recollect too, young prince, that his 
offence was merely the utterance of a few hasty 
words, but in a spirit of resistance to spiritual 
control ; and the words upon that parchment 
—though relating to an affair of minor im- 
portance - were written by you in the self- 
same spirit; for they imply a desire to infringe, 
without my permission, on the spiritual rights 
and privileges of Shaftesbury Abbey. Now, 
albeit there are occasions when it may be 
expedient to restrain the power of the abbeys, 
by your royal authority, under my guidance 
and direction; yet to do so, without any re- 
ference to me, your lawful adviser, is a degree 
of rebellion against the Church, and I must not 
lightly pass it over. Otherwise the eiiemies of 
the faith ^^ — [here Courtenay gave a withering 
glance at Almeric] — *^ who it appears lie in wait 
to beset your highness with evil counsel in the 
absence of your lawful advisers, will gain fresh 
confidence, and perchance induce you to cast 
off all subjection to their authority. I have 

heard with grief that even the queen '^ 

"Hold there !^^ cried Richard; his usudly 
dormant spirit suddenly awaking and flashing 
in his eyes, " Hold there, proud prelate ! re- 
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buke and browbeat your sovereign, if you 
please ; but, by the saints ! if you breathe a 
word of censure against our consort'^ 

" Your highness mistakes my meaning/^ in- 
terposed the wily prelate in a softer tone, fear- 
ing to miss his aim by over-earnestness. ^^ I 
only intended to observe that the queen is oft- 
times persuaded to befriend unworthy objects 
through the sweet pliancy of her nature ; and 
furthermore, to state that the novice for whom 
she pleaded is, as her uncle has explained to 
me, undeserving of favour and protection. But 
without regard to minor considerations, tell ine, 
sire, what account can I render to our lord the 
Pope, if, without strong remonstrance, I permit 
the king of England to resist in any matter, 
either great or small, his supremacy in this 
realm? and it is evident, sire, thatryou would 
resist it by interposing your temporal power 
between the spiritual authority of an abbey and 
one of its refractory members, without toy 
express sanction, who am in this realm the 
vicegerent of the pontiff.^' 

The mind of Richard was too volatile, and too 
much perplexed by the wiles of the prelate, to 
retain a clear recollection of the arguments used 
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by his advisers of the morning, and he began 
to feel with practical force the misery of con- 
tention with the spiritual despots who governed 
him. De Courtenay likewise proceeded to 
draw so lively a picture of Papal wrath, that 
the timorous king imagined he saw a terrific 
thunder-cloud descending from the hills of 
Rome, and rolling onwards with supernatural 
course to burst upon the offending sovereign 
and realm of England. We will not vouch that 
Richard^s alarmed fancy produced exactly, the 
foregoing vision, but it undoubtedly formed such 
ideas of the vengeance of Rome, as made him no 
longer desire to befriend any persecuted novice 
of any convent in Christendom, and to view 
himself in the light of a rash knight-errant who 
had undertaken an impracticable adventure. 

The king was, however, ashamed of appear- 
ing to yield his point too easily, and turned, 
with a faint hope of succour in his emergency, 
to. the Duke of Ireland. Having briefly stated 
the appeal that had been made to him in the 
morning (suppressing, however, the names of 
the petitioners), the king concluded by saying — 

" And now, what is your counsel, Robert de 
Vere?'^ 
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The duke possessed even greater influence 
over the mind of Richard than the primate, 
and it was, therefore, in his power to turn the 
scale which ever way he pleased at this critical 
juncture. 

Almeric felt aware that the fate of Bertha 
hung upon the will of De Vere, and therefore 
awaited his answer with intense anxiety. 

The reckless, yet calculating minion — reck- 
less to commit and counsel evil, but calculating 
in respect to his interest — ^paused for a few 
moments. 

His first impulse was to oppose the bishop, 
in order to display a paramount influence over 
the king.; but it occurred to him, that in the 
proposed repudiation of his wife, the hostility 
of the primate would be a most inconvenient 
obstacle ; besides which, De Vere considered 
the inexpediency of creating a needless enemy 
in the present aspect of his affairs. 

The Duke of Ireland therefore replied to the 
king in words that were calculated to make the 
impression he desired upon his frivolous mind, 
and which were indeed in unison with the ideas 
that Richard had himself formed during the 
primate's harangue. 
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^^My counsel is," said the favourite, "that 
you hearken to the advice of this sage and ex- 
perienced prelate. Your highness loves the 
pleasures and diversions that belong to peace. 
Now be assured that tilts and tournaments, 
feasts and pageants, dancing and minstrelsy, 
must be laid aside for many a weary day, if you 
once engage in strife with the clergy of your 
realm." 

"But," returned Richard, "the strife will 
not ensue, for all cause of discord is comprised 
in this scroll of vellum, which I now deliver 
into the hands of the Primate." 

Saying this, Richard handed his bold missive 
to De Courtenay ; who clutched the document 
with no small satisfaction, and after a hasty 
perusal, stepped to the fire-place on the hearth, 
and committed it without ceremony to the 
flames, with nearly as much pleasure as he 
would have enacted an auto dafi. 

The king coloured at the insult, but was 
silent. He carefully averted his eyes from 
those of Almeric de Fyscher, who, with a 
glance of scorn at the Duke of Ireland, and a 
look of pity more than of reproach at his en- 
slaved sovereign, hastily quitted the apartment. 
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Almeric left Sarum Aivithout delay^ and in the 
anguish of disappointment, and under the 
grievous conviction that no means now re- 
mained for the liberation of his betrothed, the 
unhappy youth was scarcely conscious of any 
objects that he passed on his way to Lydding- 
ton ; except that on SaUsbury plain, his eye was 
painfully arrested by preparations for the grand 
tournament which was soon to take place in 
honour of the arrival of Leo, King of Ar- 
menia, who was shortly expected in Eng- 
land. 

^^ As the king has followed the sage counsel 
of the Duke of Ireland,^' thought Almeric, ^' he 
can now quietly enjoy these pageantries, which 
the minion held out as the reward of his 
miserable vacillation !^^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ST. Edward's day. 

^ Her front erect with majesty she bore, 
The crosier wielded, and the mitre wore.*' 

Dryden, 

The 20th of June, 1886, was the day fixed 
upon for devoting Bertha de Waltham, and 
some other novices, to the cloister, in honour 
of the patron saint of the abbey of Shaftesbury, 
— King Edward the Martyr, — ^whose body was, 
on the anniversary of the same day, translated 
from Wareham to the abbey church. His 
assassination at Corfe Castle, by Elirida — 
though simply an atrocious murder — was, in 
the case of this royal benefactor to Dimstan 
and the monks, exalted into a martyrdom, and 
miracles were supposed to be wrought at his 
shrine, 

H 
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Upon this festival of St. Edward, a more 
than usual concourse of pilgrims and other de- 
votees thronged at an early hour to the magni- 
ficent church of the abbey; and passing in 
successive bodies through one of its lofty aisles 
to the transept, — ^^they knelt in fervent adora- 
tion before the tomb of the martyr-king. 
Being situated in a dusky chapel, the tomb was 
illumined by numerous wax tapers, which, 
united to the light of day, — gleaming dimly 
through windows of coloured glass^ — imparted 
to the scene a mysterious solemnity, which en- 
hanced the devotional awe of the simple wor- 
8hip|)ers. 

About two hours before noon, their pious 
feelingis were still further elxcited by hearing the 
sound of distant chianting, mingled with a low 
subdued pealing of the organ^ which filled \he 
chapel with a soft but full tide of harmony. 
This announced that the ceretnonies of the day 
had commenced by the celel^ation of the first 
mass. After a time the itiusic ceased, and was 
followed by the slow pealing of a bell. The 
pilgrims hereupon returned to the body rf the 
^church, and ranged themselves in the two aisles, 
leaving the nave unoccupied. 
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Presently, a door communicating with the 
convent was thrown open, and a long proces- 
sion of nuns entered the church, and proceeded 
down the stately nave, chanting, in low, sweet 
harmony, a Latin hymn. 

The lady Abbess led the train, with graceful 
dignity, arrayed in robes of state, and wearing 
a mitre. 

Then followed the nuns in their black dresses 
and veils, which were relieved by the white ap- 
parel of the novices, who, carrying lighted ta-. 
pers, closed the procession. 

They slowly entered the choir, where the 
mitred abbot of St. Danstan's, — who had been 
invited to officiate, — was standing before the 
altar, with some attaidant priests; and tiie pre- 
bendaries of the abbey were ranged in their 
richly-caryed stalls. 

The pavement was strewed with flowers, but 
a funeral pall covered the steps of the altar, to 
signify the worldly death of the professed. 

The Abbess being seated on her stately throng 
of carved oak, and the rest of the assembly 
placed in order, the ceremony began with an 
exhortation from one of the confessors of the 
convent. This was followed by an address of 

H 2 
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the abbot lumself to one of the novices, who 
being afterwards led forward, knelt before 
him, and in a faltering tone made her pro- 
fession. 

She wore the white veil, which was with- 
drawn by the abbot, and he threw the black 
veil over her head. At this signal of her eter- 
nal separation from the world, the nuns com- 
menced an anthem, which gradually rose from 
low plaintive harmony, into a strain of joyful 
triumph. 

The novice, who had thus bound herself to 
the rule of St. Benedict, was sister Agnes, an 
amiable and sincere enthusiast, the daughter of 
Sir Geoffry Dounehed, a neighbour, and bene- 
factor, of the convent. 

The novice next to be professed was Bertha 
de Waltham. 

As her nearest of kin, it was the prebendary 
of Ludyngton who would offer up the young 
victim at the altar, as a dove to the sacrifice. 

Upon this occasion, the countenance of Wil- 
liam de Waltham expressed a sober joy, which 
was intended to impress upon the assembly 
his pious conviction, that he should make an 
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acceptable offering to Heaven ; and the peculiar 
repulsive smile beforedescribed was frequently on 
his lips. Why, indeed^ should he not rejoice in 
truth as well as in semblance ? for were not his 
covetous desires on the eve of fulfilment? 

Yet an acute observer would have discerned 
that De Waltham was paler than wont, and his 
.eye troubled ; for conscience, though trampled 
on, was not entirely crushed, and had begun to 
use its sting, in the manner of a bruised and 
exasperated serpent* 

He now quitted his stall, eager to consum- 
mate the iniquitous sacrifice, — and advanced 
towards the novices, in order to lead forth the 
reluctant victim of his tyranny. 

But De Waltham's impatience met with an 
.unexpected check* 

Before Agnes de Dounehed had concluded 
her profession, the Abbess observed a nervous 
agitation in the tnanner of the mistress of the 
novices,^ who went out of the church, and af- 
terwards retiuned, with increased perturbation. 
Approaching the Abbess, she now informed her 
in a hurried whisper^ that although Bertha had 
.allowed herself to be habited, in her worldly 
dress^ preparatory to the ceremonial, yet that 
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neither persuasions nor threatenings would in- 
duce her to appear. 

The Abbess having imparted these tidings to 
the assembly^ hastily quitted the churchy de- 
claring that she would herself seek the refrac- 
tory novice. 

The long-sustained fortitude of Bertha had 
at this crisis of her fate completely given way, 
and upon entering her cell, the Abbess found 
the unhappy girl upon her knees, with clasped 
hands, and in an agony of tears. Disturbed by 
the entrance of the stately Abbess, her distress 
changed into terror, at the idea of encountering 
that peculiar look of stem reproof which she 
had never seen to fail in enforcing submission. 
But what was the amazement of Bertha, when, 
upon timidly upraising her eyes, they met those 
of the dreaded Abbess, beaming upon her with 
the utmost pity and afiection \ 

Bertha had never before seen in the coimte^ 
jGiance of her superior aught but commanding 
dignity or severity ^ and the sweet expression it 
now wore, appeared to alter the features, re- 
minding Bertha of the pilgrim who had visited 
Lyddii^gton; and although. she then saw her 
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but for a short time, and in a different habit. 
Bertha felt an instant conviction, that the 
lady Ursula de Clare was no other than the 
Abbess of Shaftesbury 1 

There was, however^ little time for reflection 
upon this strange discovery, as the abbess im^ 
mediately 8aid,T-T 

^^ I may be able to effect your release, if you 
will endeavour tp be calm and composed, but 
if the sudden transition from grief to joy should 
overcome your strength, my plans may be de- 
feated. It is well that you attended to the 
words of sister Martha, in refusing to quit your 
cell, (whom I desired to whisper this advice to 
you, 4S a possible means of escaping the cere- 
mony of profession,} though you little sus- 
pected that the message came froim me.-' 

"Indeed I did not,'' said Bertha; "but of 
cpurse implicitly complied with it. As no 
rescue came, I had, however, abandoned all 
hope, even before your entrance." 

" I did not forewarn you of my plan," ob- 
served the abbess, "because to do so would 
have been useless, and in case of failure must 
have increased your sufferings by exciting false 
hope." 
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. Bertha, by a resolute effort, overcame much of 
her agitation, and was conducted by the abbess 
to one of her private apartments, where they 
found the lay-sister, Martha, prepared as for a 
journey, and provided with an ample cloak in 
which Bertha was directed to envelope herself, 
and to follow the abbess down a private stair- 
case to a door opening into the garden of the 
nunnery, where with the lay-sister she was 
dismissed by her deUverer, after a hasty bene- 
diction and prayer for their safety. 

The garden was surrounded by a lofty wall, 
which in general formed an effectual barrier 
against the world and its vanities, but Martha 
was provided with keys of the iron gates. On 
passing through them they found a small band 
of armed men, who placing the ftigitives upon 
horses in the centre of the party, rode off with 
them at a rapid pace, in the direction of Lyd- 
dington. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE ALARM. 

After liberating Bertha^ the Abbess of Shailes-> 
bury returned speedily to the abbey church, 
and intimated to the mistress of the novices 
that Bertha was unable to make her appear- 
ance and must not be disturbed, being left to 
quietude under the care of sister Martha. 

She then passed on to De Waltham, who 
stood with scowling brow, incensed at seeing 
her return unaccompanied by his niece. 

The Abbess informed him that she had found 
Bertha in so fearful a state of distress and 
excitement, that to compel her appearance at 
present might be of most serious consequence 
to her health. A statement which was in fact 
tnost strictly true. 
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This communication increased the anger of 
De Waltham, who hastily replied — 

^^ I marvel^ lady Abbess^ that these artifices 
should impose upon your experience^ and am 
of opinion that in spite of nervous agitations^ 
either real or affected^ my ward should be com- 
pelled to perform her engagements !^' 

The indignation felt by the Abbess at this 
unfeeling speech^ urged her almost beyond the 
bounds of prudei\ee, 9JoA she irejoined — 

"Sir prebendary, I was aware of your 
anxiety to dedicate your nieee to Heaven by 
placing her in the convent, but knew not that 
you were willing to do so by the more direct 
method of devoting her to the grave; and I 
repeat that hex life would be endangered were 
she UQW eonstraiiied to t^ke the vows/^ 
' In a r^olute tone, that precluded further 
deb^te^ the. Abbess then enjoined that Bertha 
de Waltham should be left to repose and calm 
t^fiection for the remainder of the day, and 
that the other ceremonials should be forthwith 
performed. 

These commands of the superior were imme* 
diately obeyed. The other three novices were 
professed, and some aspiranta to the white veil 
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admitted to their novitiate; and after a& inter- 
val, the customary services in honour of St 
Edward the Martyr were duly sol^xmized* 
These ceremonies occupied many hours^ and. it 
was not till the mistress of the. novices made 
her evening rounds^ to lock her charges in 
their cells, that the disappearanee of Bertha 
and of the lay-sister was discovered. 

Upon ascertaining this event, the antique 
official with a grim and dismayed visage rushed 
to the apartment of the Abbess, who after re- 
ceiving her intelligence, summoned the pre- 
bendaries and elder nuns, and at her sugges- 
tion the whole community underwent a minute 
examination. When this was concluded the 
Abbess acquitted them of all connivance with 
the escape of the novice, and then ordered 
the precincts of the convent to be carefully 
searched. 

She afterwards announced that this measure 
was needless, as her duplicate keys of the gar- 
den gates were missing; but these proceedings 
had answered her purpose by consuming many 
hours precious to the escape of Bertha, and by 
this time the night was far advanced. 

De Waltham, whose spirit had been subdued 
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by the stem rebuke of his superior in the 
•Churchy concealed the rage he felt at her dis- 
regard of his advice, which would have secured 
the prey that had now escaped from the toils ; 
and his mind was somewhat pacified by a pro- 
mise from Ermengarde that she would early on 
AefoUowtog..^ despatch ..™.dW 
in the direction of Ludyngton, where it was 
conjectured that Bertha had directed her flight; 
and the prebendary determined to head the 
expedition. 

The event which had occurred was attributed 
by the community to Bertha's own efforts, 
assisted by those of the lay-sister Martha, who 
had purloined the dupUcate keys of the gar- 
den; and the novices now thought that they 
recollected many signs of confidential intelli- 
gence between them. It was not doubted that 
the De Fyscher family were also instrumental 
in this afiair, which, however it might be de- 
precated by the pious sisterhood, undoubtedly 
supplied them with an unfailing store of inte- 
resting and exciting gossip. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



THE FLIGHT. 

Meantime the fugitives pursued their route 
in safety^ as all the inmates of the abbey were 
fully engaged in the solemnities that were 
taking place within its walls. After riding 
swiflly for a few miles, the party therefore 
slackened their pace. 

The horseman who commanded the party 
was muffled in a cloak, and wore a helmet with 
the visor closed. He took his place at Bertha's 
bridle-rein, and after hearing him «peak a few 
words, she recognized the voice of Almeric de 
Fyscher, which realized the surmises she had 
already formed, but scarcely dared to indulge. 

Almeric besought her to remain as calm as 
possible for the present, and await a more tran. 
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quil season for an explanation of the wonderful 
events that had occurred, and Bertha patiently 
complied with his advice ; indeed she scarcely 
cared to know the cause of her unexpected 
liberation, so perfect was her content and 
joy. At first she felt as if in a confused yet 
delicious dream, bat as the reality of happiness 
presented itself, her deUght became almost pain- 
ful from excess. 

A recollection of the danger to which the 
abbess might be exposed for her sake, checked 
however this exuberance of joy, and Bertha 
could not rest satisfied until assured that there 
was little to be feared for her deliverer, as she 
had conducted her plans with skill and pru- 
dence. 

In the course of the aflernoon Almeric, per- 
ceiving that Bertha's composure had returned, 
gratified her by a brief account of the events 
which had led to her rescue. He related first 
his appeal to the king at Salisbury, and its 
failure in consequence of the weak vacillation 
of the monarch, and of the interference of the 
primate; next his return to Lyddington in a 
state approaching desperation — 

."And then,*' added Almeric, "when every 
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aveiiue of hope appeared to be closed against 
me, I ohe day received a letter (by a trusty 
messenger) from the Abbess of Shaftesbidry^ 
which at onc6 (Changed my despondency into 
the overpowering happiness which you arc now 
enjoying, for it was quite as unhoped for and 
unexpected. Almeric stated the substance of 
the letter, but referred hier for a perusal of the 
missive itself to his sister Gertrude, to whose 
care he had entrusted it before leaving home.' . 

He had then the painful task of informing 
Bertha that the duties of his military profe8>- 
sion would prevent his accoilipanying her much 
further, as he must teach a sea-port that very 
evening, to join a body of troops which was on 
the point of embarking for Spain, having been 
levied to assist the Duke of Lancaster in his 
war for the crown of Castile. At any other 
time the young sbldi^ would have been highly 
gratified at joihing this exj^edition, for John of 
Graunt was a personal friend and a comrade in 
iviar of his father. Sir Raymond de Fyscher, 
and he had long desired to fight beneath his 
banner. 

Almeric intended that Bertha should place 
herself under the protection of Sir Raymond 
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in the manor-house of Lyddington, after which^ 
if that asylum were found insecure, she might 
betake herself to some of her powerful rela^ 
tives of the family of Percy ; but in the course 
of the morning it was suggested to Almeric by 
Wilfrid Lebrind, who had accompanied him on 
this occasion^ that the best plan would be for 
the Lady Bertha to take refuge at the preben- 
dal-farm with his father^ the receiver and agent 
of De Waltham. 

^^The prebendary knows too little of Lud- 
yngton to be aware of the attachment of our 
family to yours/' observed WUfrid, "there- 
fore be assured that although the first place 
where he will seek his niece is in the manor- 
house^ yet that the last place where he will 
think of searching for her is in his own par- 
sonage-farm/' 

This advice of young Lebrind (in whom and 
in whose family Almeric had perfect confi- 
dence) was too reasonable to be rejected, and 
it was therefore determined that Bertha should, 
for the present at least, take refuge at the 
dwelling of the worthy Ralph Lebrind. 

Almeric was soon afterwards constrained to 
take his departure for the sea-coast^ leaving 
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Bertha to pursue her journey in a less joyous 
mood than that In which she had commenced 
it, happy and thankful as she felt in the en* 
joyment of liberty, and in the prospect of re- 
joining her friends at Lyddington. 

Sister Martha had by the direction of the 
abbess prepared some letters of commendation- 
in the name of the latter to some conventual 
establishments, where the party would need 
shelter and hospitality during their journey. 
Martha, under the tuition of her superior, had 
become a tolerable scribe, and was often em- 
ployed by the less instructed of the sisterhood 
to indite letters to their relatives. Her hand- 
writing was therefore familiar to them, and if, 
as was probable, these official missives should 
be afterwards discovered by any members of 
the abbey, they would appear to be evidei^t 
forgeries of sister Martha, and thereby still 
further remove suspicion from the Abbess. 
The superiors of priories, &c. to whom they 
were addressed would doubtless receive them in 
all confidence, being their first letters from the 
new Abbess Ermengarde, and mpre especially 
as they would be unsuspicious of any decep- 
tion.. 
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Bertha was generally supposed to be a lady 
of rank, returning with her retinue from a visit 
to the shrine of St. Edward, upon the day of 
his festival, and was received with all due 
honour. Her route was rather circuitous, ac- 
cording to the advice of the Abbess, who had 
considered that to avoid suspicion she must 
send in pursuit of the fugitives by the direct 
road. 

Bertha slept on the first night of her journey 
at the house of a tenant of the abbey lands, 
and on the second at a convent near Devyses. 
A few miles before the latter place she halted 
for refreshment in the village of Erchesfont, at 
the dwelling of the vicar, John de Frankelayne, 
whose parish with its handsome church was a 
dependancy of the abbey of St. Mary's, at 
Wynton. 

The fugitives had little apprehension of being 
overtaken, for by the plan of the Abbess (which 
she had imparted to Martha) they were nearly 
a day's journey in advance of their pursuers, 
who would also take a different and not much 
shorter route. Yet they, of course, wasted no 
time in unnecessary delay ; and in the evening 
of the second day of her journey Bertha had 
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the happiness of reaching Lyddington in safety^ 
where she was cordially received by her uncle's 
agent^ Ralph Lebrind^ and by his wife iVnnot, a 
model for the housewiyes of that period, and 
moreover, a warm-hearted dame, who felt proud 
and happy that the farm-house should afford 4 
refuge to her favourite, Bertha de Waltham. 

Annot led her guest into the parlour, a com- 
fortable but dark chamber, the light of the 
windows being obstructed by its thick walls, 
and a bright log-fire upon the hearth scarcely 
reUeving the darkness of the black oaken 
planks that formed the ceiling. 

Wilfrid Lebrind soon announced the success 
of his expedition to the inmates of the vicarage 
and of the manor-house, and those warm friends 
of Bertha delayed not to offer their greetings 
and congratulations to her at the parsonage- 
farm^ especially as Wilfrid had warned them 
that a band of pursuers would probably arrive 
on the morrpw. 

Gertrude de Fyscher imparted to Bertha the 
letter of the Abbess of Shaftesbury to her bro- 
ther^ which he had left in her care upon under<- 
taking his expedition to the convent* ^ 

In order to explain to Almeric de Fyscher 

I 2 
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the cause of her zealous efforts in behalf of his 
betrothed, the Abbess Ermengarde began this 
letter by declaring herself a relation of the 
De Fyscher family through her mother — ^^ who 
ivas/^ continued Ermengarde, "the Countess 
of Czaslau, that munificent lady to whom the 
church of Ludyngton is chiefly indebted for its 
architectural beauty, and whose canopied tomb 
adorns the north aisle. 

" It was an earnest desire to visit the burial- 
place of this beloved parent that induced me, 
soon after my election as Abbess of Shaston, to 
make use of the degree of liberty afforded by 
my new dignity in making an expedition to 
Ludyngton ; but as certain reasons, upon 
which I will not now enter, rendered it advisa- 
ble to keep the history of my birth and family 
a profound secret at the convent, I concealed 
my real object under the veil of making a pil- 
grimage to the cross of St. Edred. 

" Upon arriving at Ludyngton I demanded 
the hospitalities of the vicarage under the 
feigned name of Ursula de Clare, having 
formed a resolution to visit in disguise all the 
livings dependant upon the abbey, in order to 
inspect the conduct of their incumbents; and 
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one motive of my journey thither was to as- 
certain whether the vicar, William Henreth, 
merited his high reputation for piety and 
virtue. 

** Upon this point I soon became fully satis* 
fied; but fear that my approval of De Hen- 
reth^s character and my gratitude for his hospi* 
tality were but ill expressed by the constema* 
tion which I unwittingly caused at the vicarage 
by discovering there the works of Wickliffe. 

^^ Ah ! how I longed to reveal that the doc- 
trines of the Reformer had been planted, in my 
own mind by the revered parent whose me- 
mory and whose tomb had inspked me to per- 
form my long pilgrimage, and had made its 
toils appear to me as nothing! and that this 
very discovery had therefore only increased my 
esteem for the vicar, and knit my heart more 
closely to the persecuted girl, in whom I al- 
ready felt an interest as the betrothed bride of 
you, my kinsman. 

"The heroic, yet meek conduct of Bertha 
during her noviciate has increased my affection 
for her ; and as there does not appear a hope 
of succour from any other quarter, I have de- 
termined to be myself her liberator, and the 
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time which appears most favourable for exeeut-* 
ing my scheme is St- Edward's Day, when the 
whole community wiU be engaged in the ser- 
vices of the church. 

" This transaction must be performed with 
the utmost secrecy, as I cannot openly oppose 
the tyranny of De Waltham, because nearly 
all the authorities of the convent, and indeed 
the greater part of the community, approve his 
conduct; some from evil motives, and some 
from being blinded by his specious argu- 
ments/' 

The remainder of Ermengarde^s letter di* 
rected Almeric as to the part he was to take in 
the rescue of Bertha, which being already 
known to the reader need tiot be here re- 
|)eated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE PURSUIT. 

The day after the arrival of Bertha de Wal-^ 
tham at Lyddington^ and her establishment at 
the parsonage farm-house, its inmates were dis- 
turbed by hearing a distant sound of horses' 
hoofs and the clatter of arms; and Wilfrid 
Lebrind upon repairing to the elevated church-* 
yard espied an armed band pass at full speed 
through the hamlet of Medbourne, unchecked 
by the steep ascent, and onwards to the village 
of Lyddington. 

Doubting not that this party were come in 
pursuit of the fugitives, Wilfrid hastened back 
to the house, where Bertha and the lay-sister 
Martha were speedily concealed in an upper 
apartment. 
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On came the warlike band^ led by the pre- 
bendaiy of Ludyngton in person, and dashing 
up a lane connecting the village with the 
houses of De Henreth and Lebrind, they rode 
straight up to the door of the parsonage farm, 
and there halted. 

Ralph Lebrind received the prebendary at 
his porch with due ceremony, and undertook 
to quarter the party in his house and bams* 
He then conducted De Waltham to the parlour, 
who imparted to the family of Lebrind the 
circumstances of his ward's escape from the 
convent, to which they listened with apparent 
consternation and horron Indeed, during the 
recital of Bertha's misdemeanors, Annot Le- 
bnnd twice lifted up her hands and eyes and 
crossed herself. 

De Waltham was therefore fully satisfied 
with the concurrence of the family of the re- 
ceiver in his: views and proceedings, and con- 
sulted him as to the best method he could 
pursue for discovering the retreat of his niece 
and her accomplice. Though troubled by 
frequent twitches of the risible muscles, Le- 
brind offered his advice with a solemn visage, 
and on the following morning accompanied De 
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Waltham and his party in their researches^ 
highly diverted to see him quitting the house 
which contained the very objects of his pursuit,, 
and seeking carefully for them m every other 
quarter* 

After searching a farm-house in the village 
and another at Medboume, De Waltham pro- 
ceeded towards the house of Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher; indeed the more he considered the 
matter, the more probable it appeared to him 
that this was the asylum of his ward. 

Upon reaching the dell wherein the manor- 
house of Lyddington was situated, Ralph Le« 
brind made an excuse for returning to his farm^ 
and the prebendary, leaving his men on the 
bank of the moat, crossed the drawbridge to the 
house, where he was received by Sir Raymond 
de Fyscher, in a handsome apartment, with a 
dais floor, and two large windows, with thick 
fnuUions. One of these windows commanded 
a view of the drawbridge, and this was a pe- 
culiar satisfaction to the prebendary; for al-» 
though he felt confident that Sir Raymond 
would not venture to engage in a serious quarrel 
with so formidable a person as himself, — armed 
with all the authority of Shaston Abbey, — ^yet 
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in the event of a mere altercation, De Waltham 
conceived that the prospect of his armed re- 
tinue on the opposite side of the moat, would 
have a wholesome effect upon the nerves of Sir 
Raymond, — ^for he knew not the old knight of 
the manor-house. 

De Waltham having related the flight of his 
niece from the convent, said that he had strong 
reasons for believing she had proceeded to Lyd- 
dington, and had taken refuge at his mansion ; 
and if this were the case, he trusted that Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher would immediately de- 
liver up the refractory novice, as he demanded 
her surrender in the name of the abbey of 
Shaston. 

Sir Raymond being aware that remonstrance 
would prove useless, briefly replied that Bertha 
de Waltham had neither sought nor obtained 
an asylum beneath his roof; whereupon De 
Waltham considered for a few moments whether 
he should rest satisfied with this answer, or en-^ 
deavour to ascertain its truth. 

Being however imacquainted with the cha-^ 
t*acter of Sir Raymond^ — who would not have 
Btated an untruth, even to avoid the risk of a 
ibiege,— doubt, disappointment, and anger, over^ 
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came all other considerations in the mind of 
De Waltham^ and after inspiriting himself by 
a glance^ from the window, at his armed retinue, 
he demanded an investigation of the manor^ 
house. 

*^ If you desire to search my dwelling. Sir 
prebendary/^ rejoined the knight, « I will sum- 
mon the steward, — not, however, to conduct you 
through the apartments, for they are sacred 
to my own use : — Hubert,*^ he continued, on 
the old man^s appearance, ^^ conduct the pre- 
bendary of Ludyngton to the door of the 
ihanor-house, for my conference with him 
is over, and other affairs now claim my at- 
tehtion.'^ 

The grey-haired steward,— who read in the 
scowUng visage of De Walthdm, and the dig- 
nified anger expressed in that of Sir Raymond, 
that the former had offered some insult td his 
teweted master,^-^prepared to obey the ord^r 
With great alacrity. But De Waltham felt no 
inclination to yield his point, for, though defi- 
cient in real courage, its place was now sup- 
plied by an assurance that Sir Raymond was- 
completely in his power. 
. After another glance at the encouraging pros-- 
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pect from the window, De Waltham therefore 
exclaimed in a resolute tone — 

" Sir knight, take heed how you refuse the 
demand of a dignitary of the abbey of Shaston, 
— more especially as that demand can be easily 
enforced, by the assistance of a few of my re- 
tainers/' 

^^ It would be rash and unwise,^' — returned the 
old knight with calmness, — ^^ to take any vio- 
lent measures against me, without further war- 
rant from the abbey, for I and my household 
have good notions of self-defence against un- 
just attack, and in the armoury there are old 
swords and spears in abundance/' 

During this altercation, Hubert, who could 
not endure the insolence of De Waltham to 
his beloved master, quitted the apartment, 
and the reason of his departure was soon ap- 
parent : for on again looking from the window, 
De Waltham, to his surprise and dismay, beheld 
the drawbridge uplifted, whereby he was cut off 
from all communication with his men, and 
was a prisoner of the knight, whom he had 
braved and offended ! 

De Waltham remained for some moments in 
a complete stupor, scarcely believing it possible 
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that so great a man as himself could be thus 
ignominiously treated, but he at length mut- 
tered, in a tone and manner humbled even to 
serviUty, — 

** Sir Raymond de Fyscher, I am placed iii 
your power by a stratagem, yet trust that you 
^ill not take an ungenerous advantage of it, but 
permit me to depart without ransom, if I desir6 
my armed men to quit Ludyngton immediately, 
and return to Shaston/' 

** Sir prebendary,** replied the knight, striv- 
ing to maintain his gravity, but more than 
once failing in the effort,— ^Hhis stratagem wa$ 
entirely devised by my old steward, in^his offil 
cious zeal, for I desired not to entrap you into 
my hands; neither would I have profited by 
your dilemma to impose any condition upon 
you; nevertheless, I scruple not to accept your 
own voluntary and commendable proposal, of 
dismissing yonder warlike band, seeing that it 
was brought to Lyddington for the evil purpose 
of capturing an innocent kinswoman/* 

De Waltham, sorely vexed at the nervous 
panic which had induced him to offer a price 
for his freedom before It was demanded, felt 
that he had left himself no other alternative 
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than to walk to the bank of the moat, and asi 
tonish his retainers, by directing them to re- 
turn to Shaftesbury without delay; and Sij 
Raymond, in order to ascertain that this man- 
date was really obeyed, desired a peasant, whc 
was on the other side of the moat, to statior 
himself on the beacon-hill, which commandec 
an extensive horizon, and give notice when th( 
party were out of sight^ in their route towards 
Marlborough. 

So soon as Sir Raymond was satisfied thai 
the men had retreated in good earnest, he or 
dered the drawbridge to be lowered, and dis 
missed their gallant leader, who speedily foUowec 
them to Shaftesbury Abbey, where hiscrest-fallei 
aspect told more tales than his tongue, con 
ceming the events of this fruitless expeditioi 
in pursuit of the fugitive, which he felt no in- 
clination to repeat; earnestly deprecating \ 
second interview with the stout old knight o; 
Lyddington. 

After the unsuccessful expedition of D< 
Waltham, Bertha ventured to quit her place o; 
refuge, and for some time enjoyed the societj 
of her friends of the vicarage and the manor- 
house with a tranquil spirit; but after a fe¥ 
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months h^d passed she began to fear that th^ 
attempt to capture her might be repeated^ ancj 
therefore again took shelter beneath the friendly 
roof of Lebrind. 

The zeal of De Waltham in the pursuit of 
Bertha had, however, been so much damped 
by his misadventures at Lyddington, that al-r 
though far from relinquishing his schemes 
against her, he determined to lay them aside 
for the present, more especially as he felt con* 
fident that she could not escape his toils while 
Almeric de Fyscher was absent from England, 
as an alliance with him could alone place her 
beyond the reach of his power. 

The prebendary was likewise occupied at the 
present moment by another subject, which 
almost exclusively engrossed his attention. 
While ruminating upon the escape of Bertha^ 
it had several times flashed across his mind, that 
the manner of the Abbess had on one or two 
occasions betrayed gratification at that events 
and that she might therefore have possibly con^ 
nived at it. He at fir^^t dismissed the idea as 
absurd, but it afterwards returned with fresh 
strength. It was a hope, as well as a surmise, 
for De Waltham was aware that the Abbess 
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highly disapproved his unclerical ideas and 
habits^ and he returned her disapprobation with 
cordial hatred; though he could not divest 
himself of a certain fear and reverence^ inspired 
by the elevation of her character. The justly 
severe rebuke which he had received in the 
abbey church, on St. Edward's Day, had greatly 
augmented his malice, and he brooded over 
every look and word of the superior, whenever 
Bertha's flight was discussed. Some rather un- 
guarded expressions which were one day uttered 
by the Abbess greatly increased the suspicions 
of De Waltham, and he at length determined 
to put an end to uncertainty by some crafty 
device. 

De Waltham's natural subtilty had been 
sharpened by disappointment, anger, and ma- 
lice, for no other member of the convent enter- 
tained the foregoing suspicions. Indeed it 
would have been generally considered as im- 
probable that the Abbess should have connived 
at the late heinous transaction, as that the 
body of the sainted Edward himself should have 
arisen from the shrine, and assisted by its mi- 
raculous powers in the elopement of the no- 
vice* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE FALCONER. 

The scene must now change to a wild spot, 
about ten miles to the north of Shaftesbury, 
where the road to Marlborough and Lyddington 
crossed a tract of heathy moor-land, forming 
part of a hunting manor belonging to William 
de Waltham. 

The dreary monotony of the view was relieved 
by a few coppices and woods, for the preserva- 
tion of game ; and the road, after gaining the 
brow of a hill, suddenly descended into a 
ravine, enclosing within its steep banks one of 
the thickest and most extensive of these 
woods. 

Near the road-side, but concealed by trees> 
stood a rudely-built hut, occupied by no less a 

K 
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person than Gaspar Wdd, the chief falconer 
of William de Waltham. 

This man was of as uncivilized a nature as 
the coimtry around him. Of hardy and ath- 
letic figure^ with harsh features and shaggy 
brows, the mind of the falconer seemed to be 
cast in the same rough mould as his bodily 
frame, possessing few ideas unconnected with 
his wild profession. 

The religion of Gaspar chiefly consisted in 
the muttering a few Aves and Credos^ and the 
invoking St. Hubert — the patron of hunters 
and falconers — under circumstances of excite- 
ment and danger ; and his virtue consisted in a 
bUnd obedience to the will of his master, for 
good or for evil. 

His knowledge was, however, extensive, in a 
practical sense, embracing all mysteries con- 
nected with sporting, imder its various forms ; 
and in the rearing and training of falcons, the 
skill of Gaspar was unrivalled in Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire. 

It was early morning, yet Gaspar was not, as 
usual, sallying forth with a feathered pupil on 
his wrist, to instruct in the prescribed mode of 
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striking its quarry ; but was intently engaged 
in cleaning and furbishing certain rusty arms, 
such as all the retainers of the abbey were bound 
to possess, in case of being called upon for 
warlike service; which was, however, a rare 
event to the vassals of the Church, while those 
of the lay proprietors were continually harassed 
by the performance of military duties. 

The falconer having completed his task, strode 
impatiently up and down the narrow limits of 
the hut, until five men, armed and wearing 
masks, made theu* appearance. 

** You are late enough, by my troth V^ ex- 
claimed Gaspar, ^^ despite my exhortations; 
and, considering the anxiety of our master re- 
specting the business in hand, I marvel at your 
tardiness.'' 

** We are here sooner than needful,'' replied 
one of the men, in a gruff tone ; ^^ I looked 
from a high point that we passed over in our 
way hither from the Prebendary's manor-house, 
and no horseman was in sight. Besides, Gas- 
par Wald, this same robbing on the high road 
is a new trade to us, and we have no great relish 
for such kind of service." 

** Be silent, and keep thy own counsel," re- 
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turned the falconer, ^* or, by St. Hubert ! our 
master shall hear of thy impertinence." 

At this moment, the tall and portly figure of 
the Prebendary, mufBed in an ample cloak, 
entered the cottage ; and having learned from 
Gaspar that all was prepared, he directed him 
to conduct the men to a group of trees close to 
the road, half way up the further side of the 
dell, and there to place them in ambush. ^^This 
is full ten miles from Shaston," continued De 
Waltham, " and the messengers will, no doubt, 
draw up and breathe their horses at that sharp 
ascent. But take heed, Gaspar Wald, that you 
secure the booty I desire, or, by St. Edward! you 
will never more bear a falcon of mine upon your 
wrist, or carry my cross-bow at a stag-himt ! ^* 

A threatened loss of office will sometimes 
work upon greater minds than that of the chief 
falconer of the Prebendary, who, with redoubled 
zeal, led the men to the clump of trees indi- 
cated by his master, where the party concealed 
themselves. 

After a short interval, they heard the sound 
of horses' feet, and three armed horsemen ra- 
pidly descended into and crossed the dell, but, 
as De Waltham had calculated, they slackened 
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their pace at the opposite acclivity, and began 
slowly to ascend it. 

These men were trusty messengers, who had 
carried letters from Lyddington to Shaftesbury 
Abbey, and were now returning with confiden- 
tial despatches from the Abbess to her friends 
at the manor-house of Lyddington; and the 
chief and foremost horseman was Wilfrid, the 
son of Ralph Lebrind. 

Slowly and unsuspiciously they were passing 
the fatal ambush, when the six armed retainers 
of De Waltham rushed at once upon them, and 
two of the messengers were unhorsed by the 
sudden shock. 

Wilfrid Lebrind, however, kept his seat, 
and made so stout a resistance against the 
two men who had attacked him, that one 
took to flight, and the other called lustily for 
aid. 

Gaspar Wald, who was engaged in securing 
one of the fallen horsemen, immediately darted 
to the assistance of his comrade, and, by main 
strength, succeeded in dragging Wilfrid from 
his steed, but found that when upon the ground, 
and unembarrassed by the endeavour to keep 
his seat upon the horse, young Lebrind pos- 
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sessed skill and agility that proved a match 
for his superior bodily strength. 

A fierce contest ensued between them^ as 
they grappled each other in the manner of 
wrestlers^ Gaspar striving to seize the bag of 
despatches which hung at Wilfrid^s girdle^ and 
the latter defending it, by firmly grasping his 
assailant^s right arm. 

Gaspar finding that the issue of the combat 
was doubtful, now called for succour, and the 
other messengers having been overcome and 
secured, two of their assailants hastened to his 
aid, and the brave Wilfrid was at last obliged 
to yield in this unequal contest; whereupon 
the falconer seized the despatches with as much 
exultation as if he had fairly gained his prize by 
Single-handed prowess. 

The object of the ruffians being now obtained, 
they suffered the messengers to remount their 
horses, and proceed in the direction of Lydding- 
ton, which was a matter of some difficulty, 
after the rough handling they had received. 

Wilfrid was, moreover, inclined to stay and 
reveal to Gaspar a discovery that he had 
made during the conflict. They were not total 
strangers to each other, and (as it has 
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been related) the falconer^ in his anxiety to 
obtain assistance^ called aloud to the other 
men. This momentary indiscretion betrayed 
him^ for Wilfrid recognized his harsh and 
deep-toned voice, which furnished a clue to 
the whole adventure. 

More incensed than ever, at finding that De 
Waltham was the author of this base and 
ruffian-like assault, Wilfrid Lebrind was on 
the point of saying to the falconer, ^^ 60, tell 
your master that I know who it is that has 
degraded himself by committing a highway 
robbery ;'' but he abstained from the folly of 
provoking ill-usage to no purpose, and with a 
heavy heart proceeded on his way. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE ABBOT OF ST. DUNSTAN^S. 



The falconer then returned to the hut, and 
presented to his master the letter-bag of Wil- 
frid Lebrind. De Waltham clutched it with 
eager haste, and, while perusing the despatches 
he had so anxiously desired to obtain, Gaspar 
Wald perceived in the exulting expression of 
his eyes, and the maUcious smile which fre- 
quently crossed his features, that the Prebendary 
was amply satisfied with the fruit of the ad- 
venture. 

Gaspar and the other men now resumed their 
ordinary garb, and as two of them were his 
assistants in falconry, they remained at the hut; 
while the other, who was a personal attendant 
of De Waltham, accompanied him to the manor- 
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house of this hunting territory (where he had 
slept on the preceding night, for the furtherance 
of his scheme). Collecting there a body of 
retainers befitting his dignity, De Waltham 
proceeded with the purloined despatches, to 
consult a friend and kindred spirit, the Abbot 
of St. Dunstan's, who was likely to be of great 
assistance in his future proceedings against the 
Abbess, and whose monastery was situated 
within a few miles' distance of the hunting 
manor, and near to Shaftesbury. 

This was the ecclesiastic who gave the habit 
of a novice to Bertha, and who had also offi- 
ciated at the convent on St. Edward^s Day ; for 
being a mitred abbot, possessed of episcopal 
powers, and St. Dunstan^s being a neighbour 
abbey to that of Shaftesbury, he was usually 
invited to officiate on such occasions. 

Gregory de Motcombe was the son of a pow- 
erful baron of Dorsetshire, from whom he in- 
herited one of his ruling passions — a love for 
thq chase — and from his mother, Alice di Preg- 
nano, a relation of Pope Urban VI., he inherited 
his other ruling passions — bigoted zeal, and the 
love of persecution, as well as his vivacity, levity, 
andsubtilty of spirit. 
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To his mother's kinsman^ the reigning pontiff^ 
Gregory owed his elevation to the headship of 
St. Dunstan's monastery; and, in return for 
Urban's patronage, the Abbot undertook to act 
the part of a Papal spy in England, and to watch 
with peculiar vigilance the progress of Wick- 
liffe's doctrines, which had begun to cause great 
alarm at the court of Rome. 

This of&ce was congenial to the disposition of 
Gregory, and that he might act with the more 
vigour and eflfect, the Pope had conferred upon 
him a kind of inquisitorial authority, whereby 
he could not only (like the other mitred abbots 
and the bishops) arrest and imprison heretics, 
but could also inflict severe punishments upon 
them ; and if any circumstance — such, for in- 
stance, as the support of powerfid friends- 
rendered it inexpedient to punish a heretic in 
England, Gregory was empowered to denounce 
him to the tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome, 
and to send him thither for trial and punish* 
ment. Gregory was thus invested with nearly 
equal power to that of an actual member of the 
^^holy office,'* and exercised it with extreme 
severity. He had, therefore, acquired the title 
of the Inquisitor, which was indeed his proper 
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appellation within the walls of the monasteries^ 
where the extra power conferred upon him by 
Urban was undisputed^ whatever might be the 
case in other quarters. This is the man, whose 
gay jocularity of manner was remarked by Ber- 
tha, in her letter from the convent, and she was 
correct in thinking that it resulted not from 
good humour, but from a light and reckless 
disposition, absorbed in its own selfish enjoy- 
ments. 

An inquisitor of ferocious aspect and manners 
— ^Uke the Schedoni of Mrs. Radclifie — might 
have partaken less of the demon than this smil- 
ing and jovial abbot ; whose hilarity of spirit 
was always increased by the exercise of perse- 
cution, the spectacle of pain and misery afford- 
ing actual enjoyment to his malignant na- 
ture. 

When the Prebendary of Ludyngton arrived 
at the monastery of St. Dunstan's, the Abbot 
had lately returned from hunting in the wild 
forest-ground that surrounded it, and was re- 
posing and recruiting himself afler the toils of 
the morning, in the least stately but the most 
luxurious of his private apartments, which was 
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well adapted to comfort at the season of Christ- 
mas ; the walls being covered with thick tapes- 
try, and the windows looking to the south over 
the sunny glades of the forest. 

The portly and jovial figure of the Abbot 
accorded well with the aspect of the chamber, 
and attired in an undress cassock, it was en- 
sconced in a high-backed chair, carved into 
grotesque representations of stag and boar 
hunts. 

Beside the Abbotts chair stood a small table 
inlaid with Italian marbles, and the articles 
which covered it denoted his clerical profession, 
and at the same time his worldly habits and 
propensities ; for beside a breviary stood a silver 
flagon half filled with Bordeaux wine, an illu- 
minated missal was jostled by a volume of 
profane hunting songs, and a rosary coquetted 
with a hunting horn ! 

Thus sat the Abbot of St. Dunstan's in his 
high-backed chair, beside a Christmas fire. 
Now and then he recruited himself with a sip 
of the goodly Bordeaux wine ; ever and anon 
he gazed drowsily at the huge yule-log which 
was burning on the hearth, and smiled at some 
fSmtastic vision that it suggested to him. Lastly^ 
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the inquisitor fell into a profound doze, and 
the dream which had caused him to smile took 
a more distinct form. 

The shapeless log that was slowly consum- 
ing at his feet, assumed the appearance of a 
disciple of Wickliffe suflFering the punishment 
which is adjudged by the tender mercies of the 
Church of Rome, to those who impugn her 
doctrines. 

So clear appeared the vision, that the sleeper 

muttered aloud, " Heap on more fagots ! 

See ! see ! that vile Reformer is but half .'* 

Here the pleasing imaginations of the in- 
quisitor were interrupted by the entrance of 
an official, who announced that the Prebendary 
of Ludyngton requested an interview with 
him. 

The Abbot of St. Dunstan's received De 
Waltham with cordiality, for they were com- 
panions in the chase, and at the wine-cup, and 
in many respects were congenial spirits. 

The ideas and habits of the Abbot Gregory, 
were, however, even more unclerical, worldly, and 
luxurious than those of William de Waltham, 
and his character was a shade darker. In short, 
he was the more reckless villain of the two, and 
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likewise the greater hypocrite ; for his counte- 
nance more perfectly concealed the evil spirit 
within, and it required acuteness to discern that 
it was more often malice and ferocity that lighted 
the fire of his dark eyes, than good humour or 
social mirth. 

" Well, Sir Prebendary,^' said the Abbot ; 
" right glad am I to see you once again ! In 
what grave affairs have you been occupied for 
the last six months? By my troth! your 
hunting-spear must be rusty for want of use, 
and no doubt the forest glades are pining for 
their accustomed music — the sound of your 
horn, and the cry of your gallant stag-hounds \" 

" Truly, my lord Abbot," returned De Wal- 
tham ; too intent upon the important errand 
on which he came, to reply with corresponding 
levity ; " truly, I have been engaged in seri- 
ous aflfairs, and am now the bearer of important 
intelligence." 

^^ Serious affairs! important intelligence!" 
echoed the jocular Abbot, with a merry twinkle 
of the eye. ^* Now I guess that some pretty 
novice of your convent has eloped with a gay 
cavalier; or some erring nun has needed the 
wholesome correction of being immured in a 
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brick wall, or in a dark vault, for the term of 
her natural life. I warrant that nothing more 
serious or important has occurred than some 
affair of this nature ; and you are a fool, my 
good De Waltham — saving your presence — ^to 
let such trifling matters weigh upon your spirit, 
and cloud your brow in that dismal fashion. Not 
that your aspect is altogether doleful either ; I 
perceive that it is care and anxiety more than 
grief which possesses you. But whatever be 
the demon in your breast, exorcise him 
speedily, I pray you, for the love of the saints ! 
and of St. Hubert in particular ; for to-morrow 
I shall sweep the forest in gallant style, and 
you must bear me company ; for your brother 
prebendaries of Iwem and Gillingham have 
promised to be here. Come, rouse thy spirit, 
De Waltham ! and look from the window. A 
herd of deer is even now bounding across the 
main avenue ! Does not that enkindle thy 
ardour, and make thee yearn to clutch the 
cross-bow?'^ 

The Prebendary became impatient at the 
light and jesting tone in which the Abbot pur- 
sued the conversation, desiring to see him in a 
mood better suited to the grave intelligence 
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which he had to communicate ; but this desire 
arose from being imperfectly acquainted with 
the disposition of his firiend, who treated every 
subject in a light and sportive manner^ if it 
touched not his own interests or inclina- 
tions. 

'' Lord Abbot/' rejoined De Waltham, « I 
come to treat of affairs even more important 
than those relating to the chase, and await your 
pleasure to enter upon them.'' 

^^Well! well! good Prebendary, sit down 
and take a draught of my choice Bordeaux, 
it will inspirit you in revealing these weighty 
matters ! And, I prithee, let us discuss them 
without delay, for the hour of noon is ap- 
proaching, and the refectory bell will, ere long, 
give a summons to dinner." 

De Waltham (though sufBciently agitated) 
did not stay to fortify his nerves in the way 
recommended, but hastened to narrate the 
elopement of his niece from the convent of 
Shaflesbury, and the suspicion that had after- 
wards sprung up in his mind, concerning the 
participation of the Abbess Ermengarde in her 
escape ; also his surmise that if she thus fa- 
voured a person accused of being a convert of 
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Wickliffe, her own opinions might be heretical. 
He then related how these conjectures had 
been gradually strengthened by various circum- 
stances^ and lastly^ how he had at length put 
them to the test by intercepting the private 
correspondence of the Abbess. 

De Waltham now drew forth his ill-gained 
treasures — the stolen despatches — and read 
them aloud to the inquisitor. They consisted 
of letters to Sir Raymond de Fyscher, and to 
Bertha de Waltham; and although they did not 
happen to betray the asylum of the latter, yet 
they fully revealed the part taken by the Ab- 
bess in her escape from the convent ; and more 
than this — oh ! joy to the vindictive spirit of 
De Waltham ! — these letters were sufficient to 
render the Abbess liable to a charge of heresy 1 
These communications were certainly of more 
serious import than the Abbot Gregory had 
anticipated ; but he heard not the fearful dis- 
closure concerning a friend and neighbour, 
with whom he had been in habits of friendly 
intercourse, with the regret that might have 
been expected. 

On the contrary, his gaiety of temper in- 
creased as the narrative proceeded, and at 
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length he could scarcely restrain his exultation 
within sober bounds. For the Abbot perceived 
that this was an affairwhich would probably affect 
his own interests in a most favourable manner. 

In the first place, he should augment his 
favour with the Pontiff, and his reputation at 
the Papal court, by denouncing a heretic of 
such great importance as the Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury. Secondly, this heretic would receive 
. severe punishment, to the gratification of his 
bigotry. Thirdly, his sister, the nun Griselda, 
in consequence of her reputation for sanctity, 
and through the influence of the Pope, would 
probably succeed to the throne of the present 
Abbess Ermengarde, of whose condemnation 
he felt as well assured as that there existed a 
tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome, with its 
mysterious power and its fiend-like cruelty. 

^^ My dear William de Waltham/' said the 
Inquisitor, when the former had ceased speak- 
ing, ^^it chanced that before your entrance, 
being wearied with the toils of the chase, I fell 
into a slumber, and thought that I beheld a 
Lollard heretic half consumed in the flames. 
Now albeit this vision might have been partly 
suggested by contemplating the yule-log that 
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was burning upon the hearth before me; yet 
we know from learned books that men of emi- 
nence in the Church are sometimes visited with 
strange dreams and visions, which reveal to 
diem future events. Now, what think you is 
revealed to me by my vision of the burning 
heretic? Certes; that ere long due punish- 
ment will be awarded to my heretical neigh- 
bour, the Abbess of Shaston.'^ 

Having indulged his mirth by this sally, the 
Abbot neglected not to secure the fulfilment of 
his dream by concerting with De Waltham a 
plan of operation against the Abbess, which 
having been craftily arranged by these two 
subtle spirits, the Prebendary rose to take his 
leave, and return to the convent for the pur- 
pose of executing the proposed scheme, when 
the Abbot exclaimed, chuckling at his own con- 
ceit — 

"You well know the trade of a falconer, De 
Waltham ; and, by my troth ! have now your- 
self struck at a noble quarry in gallant style, 
like my good bird, Jasper. This attack upon 
your potent Abbess deserves all honour, and I 
have bethought me in what way it shall be 
celebrated. I this morning had a chase in the 
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forest, and slew a noble hart. Now, by St. 
Dunstan ! if you and the rest of the chapter 
wiU speedily convict your erring superior, this 
same hart shall furnish forth a goodly banquet, 
and your health shall be pledged by a host of 
abbots and priors, in goblets of my choicest 
Bordeaux." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE ARREST. 

In the conference at St. Dunstan's Abbey, the 
two conspirators had determined, that their 
first object must be to secure the person of the 
Abbess of Shaftesbury, lest if any measures 
were commenced against her while at liberty, 
she should effect her escape. 

As the authorities of the convent had not 
power to imprison their superior, the Abbot of 
St. Dunstan's undertook to arrest her, in virtue 
of the high authority he had received from the 
Pontiff*; and by way of a preliminary step, De 

* 

Waltham, on the morning after the consultation, 
requested an interview with the Abbess ; who, 
as usual, received him with coiurtesy, but with 
cold reserve. 
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She 30on read in the aspect of the Preben- 
dary that he had something of serious import 
to communicate^ for his agitated features and 
closely-knitted brows denoted the state of his 
mind ; wherein malice and hatred were strug- 
gling with the reverential awe which he felt, 
despite himself, for the holy and dignified cha- 
racter of the Abbess. 

The latter feeling so far prevailed, as to un- 
nerve him for a formal accusation of his superior, 
he therefore contented himself with drawing 
forth the intercepted despatches, and demand- 
ing whether she acknowledged them as her own 
writing; and even in doing this, the brow of 
the traitor reddened, as he bethought him of 
the base method by which they had been ob- 
tained. 

On glancing at the fatal letters, the Abbess 
of Shaftesbury turned pale and trembled, for 
she at once perceived the extent of her danger, 
and was at first overpowered by the shock. 

Yet this truly saint-like woman possessed a-^ 
fund of heroism, which her worldly-minded ac- 
cuser wotted not of, being the result of pure 
and fervent piety. 

After a short, though severe struggle, she. 
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therefore^ regained her composure^ in a degree 
that to him appeared supernatural^ and replied 
in a firm tone— 

^^ I acknowledge these letters to be mine^ and 
now demand by what means you gained pos- 
session of them. Was it by acting the part of 
a robber^ or of an assassin ?'' 

De Waltham felt a strong inclination to 
withdraw^ and shun all farther parley with his 
redoubtable victim ; but considering how com- 
pletely she was in his power^ the base spirit of 
her persecutor revived, and he harshly an- 
swered — 

"The method by which I obtained these 
writings, Lady Abbess, is of trifling importance; 
let me rather ask, if you can exculpate yourself 
from the heavy charges to which they render 
you liable?'^ 

"That is a question which the Prebendary of 
Ludyngton has no authority to put to his su- 
perior,^^ returned Ermengarde. " If lawfully 
« called unon to defend myself against those 
charges, I will strive to meet the trial with 
firmness; and the Saints-no, a higher Power 
— ^will aid me to assert my innocence.^' 

" In the meantime, it is necessary to secure 
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your appearance at that trial," obsen^ed De 
Waltham, ^^ which can be easily eflFected by the 
Abbot of St. Dunstan^s, whom I expect at the 
abbey this morning." 

" Ha ! Gregory de Motcombe ! — ^the inqui- 
sitor — is he engaged in this conspiracy against 
me ? then, indeed, all hope is vain !" exclaimed 
Ermengarde. And folding her arms across her 
bosom, she endeavoured to compose her mind 
by inward prayer. 

The arrival of the Abbot of St. Dunstan's was 
soon after announced, and De Waltham having 
requested his presence, Gregory entered the 
apartment, attended by some clerical officials, 
habited in black. 

After a few ceremonious greetings had passed, 
the Prebendary — who held in his hand the fatal 
despatches of Ermengarde — said to his brother 
conspirator — 

"Lord Abbot, you are already acquainted 
with the contents of these letters, which I con- 
sidered it my duty to lay before you imme- 
diately after they fell into my hands ; and I 
now lament to inform you, that the Abbess 
Ermengarde, my hitherto honoured superior, 
has admitted that they were written by herself." 
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" If that be the case/' returned the ruthless 
Abbot, ^^ my duty is peremptory. Those letters 
contain heretical matter, imputing manifold 
corruptions to the holy Church of Rome ; and 
I am, therefore, bound to arrest their author, 
as a reviler and blasphemer of that unerring 
church. You are aware. Lady Abbess, of the 
high powers wherewith I am invested, and 
will therefore, no doubt, unresistingly yield 
yourself a prisoner — which I now require 
you to do, in the name of the sovereign 
Pontiff/' 

Ermengarde, who knew that the extra au- 
thority conferred by Urban upon the Abbot of 
St. Dunstan's, could not be disputed within the 
walls of a convent, submitted to it without re- 
monstrance, merely desiring permission to spend 
an hour in private, for the purpose of composing 
and preparing her mind. This request was 
granted ; but while she remained in her apart- 
ment, the officials kept guard in an adjoining 
corridor. 

During this hour of respite, an expedient oc- 
cured to Ermengarde, which she speedily exe- 
cuted. This was to prepare a small packet, and 
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enclose it in a vellum cover^ addressed to Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher^ with a few lines directing 
him as to its disposal, and also informing 
him of her arrest. She hoped to find some 
person who would transmit this packet to 
her good kinsman : and an opportunity soon 
occurred. 

The lay sister, Margaret, a faithful attendant 
of Ermengarde, having discovered that some 
plot was in agitation against her beloved mis- 
tress, kept as near to her as she could venture ; 
and although sorely terrified at the aspect of 
the grim black guards, hovered in the corridor 
until the Abbess again entered it, hoping for an 
opportunity to communicate with her. 

In passing the good sister, Ermengarde bade 
her farewell, and pressed her hand; contriving 
at the same time to place in it the minute 
packet she had prepared. 

Under the direction of the officials of the 
Abbot, Ermengarde then descended a winding 
staircase, to a prison beneath the abbey, which, 
although assigned to superior criminals, was a 
damp and dark vault, requiring the light of a 
lamp even in mid-day. Its chief furniture con- 
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sisted of a pallet, a chair, a table, and also a 
scull and bones, which were intended as a cha- 
ritable warning to captives of their impending 
fate. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SYNOD. 

The machinations of the conspirators were by 
no means terminated by the imprisonment of 
the Abbess, but were next to be exerted in 
bringing her to a formal trial, and in securing 
to it such a result, as would satisfy the ambition 
of the Abbot, the revenge of the Prebendary, 
and the bigotry of both. 

De Waltham, therefore, next proceeded, as a 
member of the chapter of Shaftesbury Abbey, 
to summon the other prebendaries and autho- 
rities composing that body — and also the su- 
periors of some neighbouring Benedictine 
monasteries — to meet in council, for the trial 
of the accused Abbess. 
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On the day appointed^ the summoned eccle- 
siastics accordingly met ; and after attending 
mass in the abbey church, assembled in the 
chapter-house that adjoined it. 

Though not aware of the nature or extent 
of the charge to be preferred against the Abbess 
of Shaftesbury, they knew it was of grave im- 
portance, and their aspect and demeanour ac- 
corded in general with the solemn occasion of 
their meeting; but the visage of the reckless 
Abbot of St. Dunstan's wore its usual expression 
of hilarity ; and the black veil of his sister Gri- 
selda, did not fully conceal the exultation which 
glowed in her features, as she contemplated her 
probable elevation to the dignity of the present 
Abbess; pride and ambition having stifled 
every kindly feeling in her breast. 

The whole assembly rose at the entrance of 
the Abbess of Shaftesbury, who was conducted 
by guards habited in black to her canopied 
throne ; but she stood nearly the whole time 
of the trial, in token of humility and submis- 
sion. 

Upon a table covered with black velvet, lay 
the rule of Saint Benedict, with its seal ap- 
pended, and likewise pens, ink, and a roll of 
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parchment ; and at this table^ upon a low stool^ 
sat a scribe, to record the proceedings. 

On one side of Uie spacious chamber were 
arranged, in semicircular order, the preben- 
daries or chaplains, the high officials, and the 
elder nuns, forming the chapter of Shaftesbury 
Abbey ; and, on the opposite side, sat the mo- 
nastic superiors invited to attend the trial, and 
who completed the extensive circle. 

Among these superiors, were the Abbots 
of Cerne, Shirburne, and Horton ; the Abbess 
of Winboume ; the Prioress of Wylton and of 
Ambresbury ; and the mitred Abbots of Hyde 
and of St. Dunstan^s. 

As the latter dignitary, and not the Bishop 
of New Sarum, presided at the abbey upon 
this and other occasions of importance, it may 
be inferred that it had at this period— like many 
of the greater monasteries — been exempted by 
the Pope from the proper jurisdiction of its 
bishop, and placed under his own immediate 
authority ; which was a part of the rapacious 
and ambitious system gradually established by 
the Pontiffs. 

The appearance of this dignified assembly, 
ranged in the stately chapter-room, with its tall 
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pUlars, richly-carved ceiUng, and gorgeous 
windows, was worthy the pencil of a skilful 
painter, especially as the habits of the eccle- 
siastics were similar enough to blend harmo- 
niously to the eye, and yet sufficiently varied 
to prevent monotony. The splendid attire of 
the mitred abbots was contrasted by the sober 
though stately robes of the other Benedictine 
superiors, and these were further varied by the 
habits of the prebendaries, of the other clerical 
officials, and of the nuns. 

The scene was animated by the variety of 
gestures and expressions of countenance that 
were observable in the members of the con- 
clave, as they listened with different feelings 
and emotions to the proceedings of the trial ; — 
some with concern and dismay, some with 
stem indignation, some with reckless in- 
difference, and a few with grief and com- 
miseration. 

But the object of chief interest was the 
Abbess of Shaftesbury herself, who, pale with 
sorrow and the rigours of the prison vault, 
stood before her assembled judges, with an air 
of mingled dignity and humility. She wore 
the full dress of a Benedictine abbess, and was 
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invested with all the insignia of her high office, 
the mitre, the ring, and the crozier. 

The Prebendary of Ludyngton opened the 
trial by a formal accusation of his superior, 
which he prefaced by a false but ingenious his- 
tory of his niece and ward. Bertha de Waltham. 

Upon denouncing Ermengarde as the chief 
agent in her escape from the convent, a murmur 
of disapprobation arose in the synod; but when 
the Prebendary proceeded to accuse the hitherto 
revered Abbess of heresy, exclamations of as- 
tonishment and horror resounded on all sides, 
mingled however with expressions of incre- 
dulity, which were only silenced by the pro- 
duction of the intercepted letters. 

Having listened to De Waltham with a 
mixed feeling of patience and indignation, the 
Abbess began her defence, in a calm and firm 
tone; for being unexcited by the hope of 
making a favourable impression upon the ma- 
jority of her judges, she felt perfect composure 
of mind, and only cared to vindicate her inno- 
cence in the eyes of the few persons present, who 
were endowed with candour and and hberality. 

After some preliminary remarks, Ermengarde 
thus continued : — 
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". The Prebendary of Ludyngton has asserted 
that his niece. Bertha de Waltham — after freely 
consenting to take the veil — refused to fulfil 
her promise, on account of fickleness, caprice, 
and an engagement to the son of Sir Raymond 
de Fyscher, hastily formed, without the sanc- 
tion of himself, her nearest relative. 

" Now I am not allowed any means of dis- 
proving this assertion, but, nevertheless, de- 
clare it to be untrue; for that Bertha de 
Waltham never consented to take the veil ; and 
that so far from having formed a sudden en- 
gagement to Almeric de Fyscher, unsanctioned 
by her nearest relative, she was betrothed to him 
in childhood, by her father. Sir Aymer de Wal- 
tham, a short time before his death. And I 
moreover assert, that he took this step in the 
vain hope of saving his daughter from the future 
tyranny of her uncle, William de Waltham, 
whom he suspected of a design to force his 
niece into a convent, for the purpose of obtain-^ 
ing her rich inheritance. I say not this,'^ 
continued Ermengarde, " in malice to the Pre- 
benary, but declared the truth, in order to 
prevent, if possible, any further persecution of 
the innocent victim of his covetousness. 

M 
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''The statement I have made^ sufficiently 
justifies my liberation of the novice Bertha; 
as I am confident that no member of this as- 
sembly would openly sanction her being detained 
in the convent by force and violence. I should 
not have resorted to stratagem, in giving Uberty 
to Bertha, but for the wiles of De Waltham, 
who, by artfully misrepresenting her case, had 
induced nearly the whole community to favour 
his evil purposes/^ 

At this part of Ermengarde^s defence, appro- 
bation was expressed by many of the audience; 
and De Waltham, who had been unaware of her 
perfect acquaintance with his actions and mo- 
tives, and with the history of his niece, and who 
had expected that the Abbess would be silence- 
stricken before so avrful an assembly of judges, 
was himself silenced and confounded, by her 
full exposure of his base machinations. 

After a pause, the accused thus continued 
her defence — 

" In respect to the charge of heresy, founded 
upon some passages in those intercepted de- 
spatches (which De Waltham must have ob- 
tained by a violent attack upon my confidential 
messengers), I deny not the holding some opi- 
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nions which may be misconstrued into that 
crime. I hold with Wickliffe, that grievous 
abuses exist in many of our monasteries and 
convents, and that vice and corruption are there 
rife, where holiness ought alone to dwell/' 

At this bold declaration of Ermengarde, dis- 
pleasure and confusion were manifest in. the 
visages of many of the monastic superiors; 
but she calmly and fearlessly continued — 

"I believe that these accusations of the 
Reformer are but too just; yet, at the same 
time, I deny the reception of any doctrines 
that have rendered me an unsound member of 
the Church, or that have deterred me from 
duly performing the duties of my high station, 
as superior of this convent ; and for the truth 
of this last assertion I humbly, yet confidently, 
appeal to all the members of the community 
that are present/' 

In saying this, the Abbess turned towards 
the chapter of the abbey, and her ear was 
greeted by a low but distinct murmur of ap- 
plause, which lasted for several minutes, de- 
spite the frowns of the offended dignitaries on 
the opposite side of the chapter-room. 

Ermengarde now for the first time lost her 

M 2 
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composure, being overcome by this affecting 
testimony of approbation ; which was, as she 
well knew, rendered to her by that small but 
worthy portion of the community, whose good 
opinion was most valuable; and for some 
minutes she could not restrain her tears, or 
recover her serenity. 



The trial being now concluded, the scribe 
who had been employed in recording the accu- 
sation and defence, read them aloud; after 
which a long debate took place among the 
members of the conclave, till their president, 
the Abbot of St. Dunstan's, terminated the 
discussion by saying — 

" Holy Fathers, what judgment do you pro- 
nounce upon Ermengarde, Abbess of St. 
Edward's, of Shaston? — condemnation, or ac- 
quittal V 

All the members of the abbey revered, and 
the better portion loved, their v/crthy superior; 
and among the heads of the neighbouring mo- 
nasteries she had gained a high reputation for 
the strictness of her rule, and the holiness of 
her character. There were consequently some 
members of the synod who admitted the just- 
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ness of Ermengarde^s defence, and desired to 
pronounce her innocent ; but these were few in 
number, and fewer still had courage to declare 
openly their favourable opinion of a person 
who supported any one doctrine of WicklifFe, 
so deeply was that Reformer abhorred by the 
Romish hierarchy, for his exposure of their 
corrupt lives and doctrines. 

The dissentient voices were therefore com- 
pletely overpowered and disregarded ; although 
among them was that of a revered monastic 
superior, the Abbess of Wimboume, in Dorset- 
shire, whose gentle though firm spirit deeply 
sympathized in the affliction of her sister ab- 
bess, and who boldly pronounced sentence in 
her favour. 

The majority of the synod was, however, 
undisturbed by feelings of compassion, or by 
any inclination to judge with candour the de- 
fence made by the Abbess. 

Having admitted an agreement with those 
opinions of Wicklifie, which attacked the 
moral corruption of the Church, they regarded 
not her orthodoxy upon other points. Indeed, 
several of the superiors present were so griev- 
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ously stung in conscience by the honest re- 
marks of the Abbess upon monastic disorder 
and misrule, that they would have felt less 
implacable towards her for an avowal of 
heretical doctrine. 

Not only offended pride, but prejudice and 
bigotry, in various shades and degrees, were 
arrayed against the accused; besides all the 
influence and eloquence of De Waltham, and 
the Abbot of St. Dunstan's. 

The synod, therefore, adjudged the Abbess 
Ermengarde guilty of heresy, and pronounced 
against her a formal sentence of condemnation 
and deposition, which was recorded in Latin. 
The conclave then broke up, agreeing to as- 
semble again in a few hours, for the piupose of 
executing their sentence. 



Next followed a grand collation in the refec- 
tory, at which De Waltham presided ; and of 
which the greater portion of the assembly par- 
took in gravity and silence, despite the efforts 
of the two triumphant conspirators to inspire 
them with cheerfulness. 

Some reflected with sorrow upon the judg- 
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ment that had been passed, some with a degree 
of compunction, and although the majority con> 
sidered it with indifference, yet nearly all 
were disinclined to indulge in mirth and 
joviality. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE DEPOSITION. 

The tolling of a muffled bell summoned the 
dignitaries, who had formed the synod, — and 
also the inferior members of the convent, — to 
meet in the abbey church for the ceremony 
of deposing the Abbess. 

When all had assembled in the stately choir 
of the church, wherein the light of day shone 
dimly and solemnly through its painted win- 
dows, the Abbot of St. Dunstan's, attended by 
some priests, stationed himself at the high 
altar, with the chief prebendaries of the abbey ; 
namely, those of Iweme, Ludyngton, Gilling- 
ham, and Fontmell. 

Soon afterwards the condemned Abbess of 
Shaftesbury entered with her sable guards, and 
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as she passed up the choir, the nuns, who were 
ranged on either side, chanted the Miserere 
in a low plaintive tone. 

When she had reached the altar, her sen- 
tence of condemnation was thrice read by a 
priest; and while the solemn chanting was 
continued, the four prebendaries deprived the 
Abbess of all the insignia of her dignity — the 
crosier, the ring, the mitre, and the upper 
robe — leaving her in a white tunic. 

The door of the choir being then opened, a 
procession was formed which passed down the 
whole length of the church. 

First went the priests, bearing the crosier 
reversed, and the other resigned insignia; then 
the deposed Abbess, with her head lowly bent, 
and an aspect of meek submission. Next fol- 
lowed the prebendaries, then the monastic 
superiors, and lastly, the nuns, carrying ex- 
tinguished torches, and still chanting. The 
melody of some among them was, however, 
interrupted by low sobs, which they could not 
repress, their beloved superior having become 
doubly endeared to them in her state of hu- 
miliation, so calmly and meekly endured. 

When the procession reached the western 
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end of the church, the deposed Abbess was, by 
the direction of the Abbot of St. Dunstan's, 
conducted through a door into the cloisters, 
and from thence to her prison ; and while the 
muffled bell again tolled, the congregation 
slowly and silently dispersed. 



Several weighty considerations induced the 
synod which had deposed the Abbess, to ab- 
stain from further proceedings against her ; the 
chief of which was their dread of the powerful 
Duke of Lancaster, John of Ghent, the friend 
and patron of Wickliffe ; who, on his return 
to England, might call them to account for any 
unwarrantable severity against one whom they 
had proclaimed to be his disciple. 

Ermengarde was, therefore, consigned to the 
mercy of Gregory, the Abbot of St. Dunstan's, 
as he was invested by the Pope with an autho- 
rity superior to that of any other member of 
the conclave. 

Gregory hereupon despatched letters to the 
Papal court, stating the case of Ermengarde, 
and proposing to send her secretly to Rome, 
that she might be delivered up to the tribunal 
of the Inquisition, as it was deemed inexpedient 
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to inflict punishment upon her in England. 
Gregory also solicited his friends at the court 
of Rome to exert their influence in favour of 
the appointment of his sister Griselda^ as suc- 
cessor to the deposed Abbess. 

These missives of the Abbot caused long 
debate and deliberation at Rome^ and in the 
mean time Ermengarde was left to languish in 
the gloomy prison of the abbey. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE RED ROSE. 

The deposition and captivity of the Abbess 
Ermengarde were deeply lamented by Bertha 
de Waltham, who reproached herself for having 
caused the misfortunes of her generous bene- 
factor. Having consulted her friends at Lyd- 
dington^ it was resolved to obtain^ if possible^ 
some communication with the prisoner; and 
young Wilfrid Lebrind — nothing daunted by 
his misadventure in the wood— undertook an- 
other embassy to Shaftesbury. 

On completing his long journey, Wilfrid pro- 
ceeded in the disguise of a pilgrim to the abbey 
church, and after paying his devotions at the 
shrine of St. Edward, mingled with the pilgrims 
who received food at the gate of the convent. 
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The lay-sister, Margaret, was one of the 
dispensers of bread and broth to the devotees ; 
and Wilfrid, having seen her in attendance on 
the Abbess, when he had last carried despatches 
from Lyddington, contrived to make himself 
known to the good sister, who, with extreme 
satisfaction, placed in his hand the small 
packet addressed to Sir Raymond de Fyscher, 
which the Abbess had entrusted to her on the 
way to prison. 

Wilfrid lost no time in returning to Lydding- 
ton, and delivering the packet to Sir Rjaymond, 
who found within it a few lines addressed to 
himself relating to the recent events at the 
abbey; and also an enclosure for the queen, 
which Ermengarde conjured Sir Raymond to 
place in her hands. 

The worthy knight, though resolved to com- 
ply with the request of his kinswoman, felt 
little hope that Anne of Bohemia could effec- 
tually assist her — 

" The influence of the queen,'^ thought he, 
^^ proved unavailing even to procure the libera- 
tion of a novice. Surely then she will not 
venture to interfere with the acts of a clerical 
synod ! It would be an imprudent step in the 
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young queen. How then can I persuade her 
to take it ? In behalf, too, of a stranger ! I 
cannot do so. Nevertheless, the commission 
of the Abbess shall be faithfully performed ; 
for she is the liberator of the betrothed bride 
of my son — she is my kinswoman — and, above 
all, she is persecuted.'* 



In order to fulfil his mission. Sir Raymond 
de Fyscher journeyed into Kent, and requested 
an audience of the queen at the palace of 
Eltham ; that favourite abode of herself and of 
her consort — as indeed it had been of the 
EngUsh sovereigns from the time of Henry 
the Third, who is recorded to have "kept 
Christmas ** there with great solemnity. 

Richard the Second had now celebrated the 
same holy festival at Eltham palace, with the 
lavish magnificence that in all things distin- 
guished his brilliant, though inglorious, reign ; 
and his splendid banquets and gorgeous pa- 
geantries, could have been seldom displayed to 
so much advantage, as in the great hall of this 
edifice, which was as magnificent in its archi- 
tecture as in its proportions, the windows and the 
carved roof beingof singular richness and beauty. 
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The private apartments of Queen Anne of 
Bohemia^ were, however, of moderate size, and 
simple in their decorations. The chief oma- 
ment of the one in which she received Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher was a handsome silver 
vase, filled with flowers; which several times 
during his audience attracted the eye of the 
old soldier, for on the sides of the vase was 
an embossed representation of the battle of 
Cressy, wherein the blind king of Bohemia, 
Anne's heroic grandsire, made a conspicuous 
figure, with his horse's bridle tied to those of 
two knights, and thus rushing into the midst 
of the battle. 

The queen was only attended by her fa- 
vourite maid of honour, Gisla, of Bohemia, a 
lady of tall and graceful figure, and engaging 
manners, but who had gained the affections of 
her mistress more by the excellence of her 
mind, than by external attractions. Gisla was 
one of those Bohemian attendants of the queen, 
who, having imbibed from her the doctrines of 
Wickliffe, afterwards carried the light of the 
Reformation into their own country, where it 
has never been extinguished. 

Anne knew, and venerated the character of 
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the knight of Ludyngton^ and there was con- 
sequently a respectful deference in the manner 
of the youthful queen towards the grey-haired 
veteran, during their interview, which grace- 
fully expressed her sense of his worth. 

Sir Raymond appreciated this delicate testi- 
mony of " good Queen Anne^s^' esteem, and it 
increased his reluctance to execute the commis- 
sion that he had undertaken, feeling assured that 
it must either inflict upon her the painful task of 
refusing to aid a victim of Papal tyranny, or else 
induce her to oppose that tyranny in a manner 
that would be not only unavailing to Ermen- 
garde, but most perilous to herself; and the risk 
would, moreover, be incurred for a person with 
whom she was probably unacquainted ! 

Trusting, however, that the good sense of 
Anne would deter her from taking this im- 
prudent step. Sir Raymond overcame his 
irresolution ; and after explaining the motives 
which had induced him to undertake the em- 
bassy of the imprisoned Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, drew forth and presented the small 
vellum packet wnich she had confided to his 
care. 

The queen eagerly opened it, and found 
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within — not, as Sir Raymond had expected, a 
closely folded scroll of writing, but — a brooch 
composed of one large ruby, cut into the form 
of a rose ; the sight of which affected both 
herself and the Bohemian attendant to a de- 
gree that Sir Raymond was unable to com- 
prehend. 

Anne gazed upon the jewel with a flushed 
cheek and glistening eyes; and then uttering 
an exclamation of grief in Sclavonic, handed it 
to Gisla, who appeared to be even more agi- 
tated than her mistress ; for having received 
the ruby with a trembling hand, she kissed it, 
and wept over it, like a devotee over a precious 
relic. 

Sir Raymond felt the more perplexed from 
finding that his perplexity was unshared by 
the queen, and that if— as he concluded — the 
mysterious rose were in some way an interces- 
sor for the captive Abbess, it did not produce 
in the mind'of Anne, either trouble or hiesita- 
tion as to the course that ought to be pursued. 
On the contrary, she soon regained her com- 
posiu-e, and said to the knight, with a smile — 

^^You doubtless perceive that this ruby- 
brooch possesses magical power, but it must 

N 
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travel many a mile, and try its ioflueDce upon 
a person much greater than myself, ere its 
virtue can be fiiUy proved. After that is done, 
your agency, good Sir Raymond, will be again 
needed, and I shall not fail to demand it in 
due time." 

This speech did not tend to lessen the be- 
tnldennent of the worthy knight; and whether 
this red rose were intended as the device of the 
House of Lancaster, and if so, why it was used 
by the ex-Abbess of Shaston, were among the 
questions that ie could not solve. 

The history of this jewel, and the speech of 
Anne concerning it, must for the present re- 
main as mysteries to the reader; although Sir 
Raymond, before he left the palace, received an 
explanation of all that bad perplexed him, and 
he returned to Ludyngton with a cheered and 
lightened spirit, being far better satisfied than 
he had expected to have been with the result 
of his mission. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE ELECTION. 

The ambitious views of Gregory, the Abbot of 
St. Dunstan^s, and of his sister, were speedily 
fulfilled. 

There were few nuns in the convent of Shas- 
ton, whose reputation for sanctity could com- 
pete with that of sister Olivia, and her con- 
nexion with the Pontifical family was a still 
higher recommendation in the eyes of the 
community. The Abbot failed not to impress 
these circumstances upon the mind of his 
friend, the Prebendary of Ludyngton, and — 
upon receiving an assurance firom Rome, that 
the election of his sister would be approved by 
the Papal court — succeeded in persuading him 
to call a meeting of the chapter of Shaston 

N 2 
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Abbey, and to propose the nun Olivia, other- 
wise Griselda de Motcombe, as successor to 
the deposed Abbess. 

Her election was decreed by a large majority 
of the chapter, and it afterwards received a 
formal confirmation from the Pope ; as a jour- 
ney to Rome for the purpose of receiving in- 
vestiture was not exacted from the female 
superiors of religious houses. 

The new Abbess of Shaftesbury was quali- 
fied for her high station, so far as stifi* rigidity 
of manner might suffice ; and, at the ceremo- 
nies which accompanied her elevation, this 
loftiness of demeanour was not unbecoming, 
or inappropriate ; and it increased rather than 
diminished her popularity in the convent. 
But the acquisition and exercise of power, 
gradually developed the pride and other harsh 
features of Griselda^s character, and under- 
mined the good opinion of the community, 
which at length began to remember with com- 
punction and regret, the far milder — though 
eqiially firm sway — of the superior whom it 
had deposed. 

This is, however, anticipating the future; 
for, at the commencement of her government. 
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the new Abbess continued to affect those vir- 
tues, and to practise those hypocritical arts, 
which had contributed to her exaltation. In 
conformity to this system of deceit, she com- 
plied with the general feeling of the convent, 
as to the treatment of the prisoner, abating the 
rigours of her confinement, and occasionally 
condescending to visit her; though with a 
haughtiness and exultation of manner, which 
destroyed the obligation. 

The fate of the ex-Abbess had not been yet 
decided at Rome ; but the Abbot of St* Dun- 
stands was in daily expectation of receiving 
orders to despatch her thither, for the purpose 
of receiving such punishment as might be 
awarded by "the holy^^ (and most merciful) 
" office of the Inquisition.^' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE SIGNET. 

About six weeks after the expedition of Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher to Eltham, and early in 
the month of February, (1887,) the Abbess of 
Shaftesbury had just returned from one of those 
formal visits to her imprisoned predecessor, 
which were intended to serve the double pur- 
pose of exalting her own reputation for piety, 
and of crushing the spirit of the captive — when 
it was announced to her that Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, of Ludyngton, had arrived with his 
retinue at the abbey, and desired an interview 
with the superior upon an affair of import- 
ance. 

Griselda, suspecting that this visit portended 
some troublesome interference in behalf of 
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Ermengarde^ determined to strike awe into the 
mind of Sir Raymond, by receiving him in full 
state — a trouble which she would have spared 
herself, if acquainted with the character of the 
stout old knight. 

Upon being admitted to an audience. Sir 
Raymond was conducted in due form to the 
winter parlour or reception-room of the abbey, 
situated in a part of the building that was 
erected by Elgiva, the wife of the Saxon king 
Edmund; and its low roof and massive walls 
rendered it better adapted to the winter season, 
than the more lofly apartments which had been 
added after the introduction of Norman archi- 
tecture. 

Notwithstanding its lowness, the large size 
of this room, its fine arras-hangings, and hand- 
some though heavy windows, gave to it an air 
of stately grandeur, befitting the presence- 
chamber of a Saxon palace. 

Here the Abbess of Shaftesbury received Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher, and her appearance 
well accorded with that of the apartment. 
She was seated beneath a canopy, in a state 
chair, the back of which was elaborately carved. 
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and terminated by a mitre. The real mitre^ 
blazing with gems^ was likewise displayed, upon 
a small ebony table, whereon lay also a silver 
crucifix and some illuminated volumes; and 
against it rested a richly-embossed crosier. 

The severe countenance and rigid figure of 
Griselda, comported well with the solemn and 
stately attire of a Benedictine abbess ; the black 
hood and white scapular, the ample black robe 
and white plaited tunic, the rosary, and the 
cross. 

A select body of high-bom nuns stood by 
the chair of the Abbess, like maids of honour 
by the throne of a queen. 

Sir Raymond admired "the pomp and cir- 
cumstance'^ that surrounded the Abbess of 
Shaston, but they failed in making upon him 
the impression she desired, his mind being cast 
in too firm a mould to be awed into servility by 
this display of dignity and power. 



Griselda, having stiffly returned the obeisance 
of Sir Raymond, enquired the purport of his 
visit, with a haughty air and tone, that were 
intended to secure a humble reply, but which 
served to rouse, and not to subdue, the spirit of 
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the old knight. He therefore bluntly replied, 
without ceremony or preface, — 

^^ I come. Lady Abbess, to request an interview 
with my kinswoman, the Lady Ermengarde of 
Czaslau, and to convey her wherever she may 
desire. For, although it has been rumoured 
that she is suffering imprisonment in a vault of 
the abbey, yet I am loth to believe that you 
would treat your unfortunate predecessor in a 
manner so merciless and so unwarrantable.^' 

Now be it observed, that Griselda gave her 
full concurrence to the plan of despatching 
Ermengarde into Italy, which would remove 
the fear she entertained, that a re-action might 
some day take place in the minds of the commu- 
nity, favourable to the ex- Abbess, and injurious 
to her own influence and power. She was also 
stung in conscience by the tacit rebuke of Sir 
Raymond, and answered with harsh asperity — 

" Sir Knight, it is not for you to pass judg- 
ment upon the manner in which I am pleased 
to exert my authority ; and it would better be- 
seem your years, to refrain from rashly meddling 
in an affair that concerns you not, and in which 
your counsel is unasked and unrequired.'^ 

" Lady Abbess,*' answered Sir Raymond, with 
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some vehemence, ^* it is true that my remon- 
strances may possess little weight, and therefore 
be unheeded by you ; but doubt not there are 
many greater than myself, who may choose to 
interfere in this matter, for it concerns every 
person in the realm who values the institutions 
that protect him from oppression ; and, albeit 
those institutions can scarce make head against 
the increasing power of the Popes, yet they 
may, perchance, be brought to bear against 
such lawless tyranny as you are now exercising/^ 

While the knight thus boldly spoke, the in- 
censed and excited Abbess rose from her chair, 
and, drawing up her stately figure to its full 
height, exclaimed, with a glance of withering 
scorn — 

" Sir Raymond de Fyscher, these threats are 
idle ; for I believe there is not another knight 
or noble in the land beside yourself, who has 
sufficient fool-hardiness to dispute the authority 
of the Abbess of Shaston ; and if all combined 
were to do so, she would not fear them. Think 
you, then, that her resolution will be shaken by 
the empty menaces of one heretic knight?^* 

The discomposure of Sir Raymond, instead 
of increasing, subsided, during this burst of 
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wrath, and when it was over, he said calmly, 
with a half-repressed smile — 

" I am loth to resort to extremities, but as 
my remonstrances are disregarded and despised, 
I must e'en try whether those which are con- 
tained in a missive that has been entrusted to 
my care will prove more effectual/' 

Saying this, Sir Raymond presented to the 
Abbess a vellum letter, which she received with 
haughty indifference. But upon glancing at the 
signet appended to it, her indifference changed 
into terror and dismay ; not because the signet 
was impressed with a shield bearing the royal 
arms — for that alone would have failed to quell 
her spirit — but because the shield was in the 
form of a gauntlet, proving thereby that the 
missive came from the mighty John of Gaunt, 
whose power she dreaded far more than that of 
the sovereign. 

The lines within the letter were evidently 
written by a weak and trembling hand ; yet, as 
the Abbess perused them, her visage became 
so deadly pale, and her black-robed figure so 
rigid and motionless, that she resembled a se- 
pulchral statue of marble, rather than a living 
person. 
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After the stupor of a few minutes, she, how- 
ever, acquired a kind of mechanical conscious- 
ness, which enabled her to summon an official, 
and to give orders for the immediate Uberation 
of the imprisoned Abbess, and her consignment 
to Sir Raymond de Fyscher. 

The letter which had thus humbled the arro- 
gant Griselda, ran as follows : — 

" To the Abbess of St. Edward's Nunnery, 
at Shaston. 

" Whereas it hath been signified to me, that 
the Abbess Ermengarde, having been deposed 
by a clerical synod, is now detained a prisoner 
in the abbey, without royal warrant — I warn 
the present Abbess her successor, that the power 
of imprisoning heretics, which has been con- 
ferred by the Pope upon certain abbots, is not 
recognised beyond the walls of the monasteries; 
and therefore counsel her immediately to deliver 
the said prisoner into the hands of the bearer 
of this missive — the brave and trusty knight. 
Sir Raymond de Fyscher. 

'^ Being well-nigh recovered of my sickness, 
I purpose, ere long, to visit England, when my 
puissance shall be more than ever exerted to 
support the laws of the land against theencroach- 



ments of Papal tyranny ; and if it shall then 
appear, that the counsel and warning contained 
in this ray letter have been disregarded, I vow, 
by the aoul of my father Edward ! that the 
Abbey of Shaston shall receive the just recom- 
pense of its evil deeds." 

" Given with mine own hand, in the city of 
Bayonne, on the eve of St. Prisca." 

" And hereto I, John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, &c. &c. do set my seal." 



f't^ 




Note. — Copied from ui engraving m 'The Glosaary uf 
"Gothic AichitecCure, vol 111 p 126 Oxford, 1846. 

The eignificatioD of the Bhield ra not advanced as gmve 
matterof fact, and though rather eiiigular in furro, and perhapa 
as nearly as possible resembling that of a gaautlet, yet the 
author will not tbrow down the Utter to any dissentient critic. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE BOAR AT BAY. 

Sir Raymond, having felt assured of the suc- 
cess of his mission, had provided for the ex- 
Abbess a litter, and a suitable escort of male and 
female attendants; and her preparations for 
departure did not occupy much time. 

The sufferings of mind and body undergone 
in her dungeon, and the sudden transition of 
feeling occasioned by her unexpected deliver- 
ance,had, however, nearly overcome the strength 
of Ermengarde. 

It was therefore arranged that the journey 
to Ludyngton — where she desired to take 
refuge — should be performed by short and easy 
stages proportioned to her strength; and Sir 
Raymond had taken heed to procure from the 
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Abbess Griselda such official missives as would 
secure to the party attention and hospitality 
at every monastic establishment in their route. 

These considerate measures were, however, 
greatly thwarted by a fearful incident, which 
took place nearly at the commencement of 
the journey. A few miles to the north of 
Shaftesbury, the road passed through an ex- 
tensive forest surrounding the abbey of St. 
Dunstan's, and a broad vista swept from the 
monastery across the forest, intersecting the 
road at right angles about two miles from the 
building. 

The trees being yet leafless. Sir Raymond 
perceived that a large party of hunters and 
hounds were passing down the avenue in 
gallant array ; but he guessed not that the two 
foremost horsemen were the Abbot of St. Dun- 
stands and the Prebendary of Ludyngton ! 

The hunters also espied the travelling party, 
and De Waltham being struck with the ap- 
pearance of a guarded litter coming from the 
direction of Shaflesbury Abbey, a suspicion 
crossed his mind, that it might contain the 
deposed Abbess, who had in some way escaped 
from her dungeon. He imparted this idea to 
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the Abbot Gregory, who, however, at first ridi- 
culed it as an absurdity, and said, with a 
derisive smile, " No, no, De Waltham, fear not 
that the heretic has escaped from my grasp. 
We inquisitors bar not our prison doors so 
carelessly, and might well inscribe over them, 
* lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate '.'^ Soon 
after, however, De Waltham recognized Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher, upon which his fears 
and suspicions began to be shared by his 
friend. 

It must be observed, that the Abbot was 
now in quest of some wild boars of a peculiarly 
large and fierce species, which he had imported 
from Flanders, and naturalized in the forest ; 
and at this moment, one of the most formidable 
of these animals — which had been roused from 
its lair by men employed to beat the forest — 
burst into the avenue, and fled down it close 
before the hunting party. 

The Abbot, despite his ardour for the chase 
of wild beasts, was now only intent upon secur- 
ing the more noble quarry which he began to 
think had really escaped from his toils, and 
therefore directed his train to pursue the boar 
no further than to the point where the avenue 
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crossed the Shaston road, and then to slacken 
their pace, call off the dogs, and turn with him 
down the road, in order to meet the travellers. 

The latter, meantime, unsuspicious of danger, 
were approaching the fatal cross-way at a slow 
pace, desirous that the hunting party should 
pass by before they reached it, and leave them 
a clear course. 

Disturbed by the loud and increasing clamour 
of horns and hounds, Ermengarde looked forth 
from her litter — 

" Similmente a colui che venire 

Sente '1 porco, e la caccia alia sua posta, 

Ch'ode le bestie e le frasche stormire." 

The horsemen were partly concealed by the 
trees, yet the ex-Abbess, to her terror and 
dismay, perceived among them her two 
arch enemies, the Abbot and the Prebendary ! 
They both espied and recognized Ermen- 
garde; and the infuriated Abbot, perceiving 
that some of his men were disinclined to relin- 
quish the chase, cried out with vehemence — 
" Heed not the boar ! heed not the boar ! I 
have other game in view ! Aim at nothing but 
at securing the person contained in that litter, 
who is a heretic that has braved my authority ; 

o 
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and I would fain teach her, and all other 
heretics, what it is to provoke an Inquisitor ! ^^ 

Sir Raymond had now recognized De Wal- 
tham, and perceiving the danger of the Abbess, 
unsheathed his sword, and desired his men to 
close round the litter, and stand upon the 
defensive. 

Ermengarde, lamenting that she had ren- 
dered herself visible, and beginning to doubt 
whether the mandate of John of Gaunt would 
prove a safeguard against the fury of the reck- 
less Inquisitor, was on the point of again con- 
cealing herself in the litter, with a faint hope 
of having been unrecognized, when a sight 
presented itself which riveted her eyes to the 
spot, and banished all thought of her own peril. 
Its effect upon her was, indeed, overpowering, 
albeit the high-born dames of the fourteenth 
century were more inured than those of later 
days to the horrors of sylvan warfare. 

£rmengarde and her cortege had as yet only 
seen the hunting party indistinctly among the 
trees, but it had now nearly reached that part 
of the avenue which abutted on the road, and 
the whole scene was at once displayed to them. 

First came the huge Flemish boar, its mouth 
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foaming, and displaying a terrific phalanx of 
teeth and tusks ; and though flying from the 
pursuers, its head was so turned that the eyes 
glared obliquely upon them, and the monster 
appeared to be balancing between fear and 
fury. 

At this moment, one of the hunters, who had 
not heard or not understood the injunctions of 
the Abbot, hurled a spear at the boar, which 
slightly wounded it, and, infuriated by pain, 
the animal wavered no longer, but at once faced 
round, and stood at bay. 

This rendered it impossible that the orders 
of Gregory could be immediately executed, as 
the hunting party could not turn down the 
road to meet the travellers, till they had van- 
quished the boar. 

Perceiving that this was the case, the Abbot 
spurred his steed, uplifted his spear, and, with 
a visage nearly as ferocious as that of his foe, 
exclaimed, "Thus perish all who brave my 
power, whether they be brutes or heretics V^ 

The boar awaited not the assault, but made 
a charge at the Abbotts horse, which, to avoid 
its tusks, wheeled suddenly round to the left ; 
and the Abbot being rendered unwary by im- 

o 2 
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patience to terminate the conflict^ was so intent 
upon reaching and striking the boar with the 
spear, that, losing his balance, he was thrown 
violently to the ground, and there lay, half- 
stunned and motionless, while the horse took 
to flight. 

Before this accident, and while the Abbot 
was advancing, the hunters had followed him 
in a dense body, and they were just closing on 
the boar — the dogs barking furiously, and the 
men shouting and brandishing their spears — 
when the fall of the Abbot made them pause 
in their career. 

This pause was fatal, for it gave the boar 
time to recover from its assault upon the horse, 
and to make a second charge at the enemy, still 
more impetuous than the first. The hunters, 
who had never before encountered so fierce 
and powerful an animal, and were discouraged 
by the fall of their leader, felt a momentary 
panic, and gave way with one accord ; the 
whole semicircle receding several paces, like 
a wave of the sea. 

But one near object now remained to sate 
the fury of the monster, which, stopping short 
in its career, and lowering its head, plunged 
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both its tremendous tusks into the body of the 
Abbot of St. Dunstan's. 



The ex-Abbess heard but one agonized cry 
of her persecutor, for, struck with horror and 
commiseration, her head swam, her senses 
reeled, and she became insensible for a con- 
siderable time. 

Upon recovering her consciousness, Ermen- 
garde found that she was still in the litter, 
slowly journeying, and safely guarded by Sir 
Raymond and his men. The scene had changed 
from a thick forest to an open tract of moor 
land; and she began to hope that the tragic event 
which they had witnessed was nothing more 
than a frightful dream. By degrees, however, 
she became assured of its reality, and learnt 
that in the confusion and dismay occasioned by 
the death of the Abbot, Sir Raymond had found 
an opportunity of proceeding on his way with- 
out interruption, and that they were now be- 
yond all danger of pursuit. 

The remainder of the journey was undis- 
turbed by perilous adventures, and on the 
fourth day it was safely terminated. 

Upon reaching Ludyngton, the Lady Ermen- 
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garde, at the earnest request of William Henreth 
and his sister — who esteemed her as the datigh- 
ter of the good Countess of Czaslau, and as the 
deliverer of Bertha de Waltham — became their 
guest at the vicarage, until her health was re- 
established. 

Beneath the peaceful roof of De Henreth, 
inhabiting the apartment formerly occupied by 
her mother, and now dedicated to herself — and 
attending the daily services of the Church en- 
deared to her by the tomb of that beloved 
parent — the ex-Abbess attained more real hap- 
piness, and far more serenity of mind, than she 
had ever enjoyed while ruler of the intractable 
and discordant community of the convent. 

In the aged vicar — whose piety became more 
and more enlightened with advancing years — 
Ermengarde found a kindred spirit to her own, 
equally ardent in the pursuit of truth ; and their 
intercourse was, therefore, a mutual assistance 
in the detection of error, and the attainment of 
true religion. 

Bertha de Waltham frequently profited by 
their instructive conversation, for the missive 
of John of Gaunt to the Abbess Griselda 
had not only served to liberate Ermengarde, 
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but to inspire Bertha with courage to quit her 
place of refuge — the house of Ralph Lebrind — 
and enjoy with freedom the society of her friends^ 
as she felt assured that the persecuting spirit of 
the Abbey of Shaftesbury was, for the present 
at least, subdued. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE MANOR-HOUSE. 

After the sojourn of a few weeks at the vicar- 
age, the ex- Abbess, accompanied by Bertha de 
Waltham, visited her relatives, the De Fyscher 
family, whose mansion was situated at a short 
distance, and possessed an especial interest in 
the eyes of Ermengarde, as the abode of her 
maternal ancestors. 

The manor-house of Ludyngton was a pic- 
turesque stone mansion, nestled among trees in 
a dell, which, rising abruptly on the north-east 
side, effectually sheltered the house from the 
inclemencies of weather; but its chief pro- 
tection from hostile attack, consisted in a moat 
of considerable breadth. 

As Ermengarde and Bertha entered the dell. 
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the old Knight of the manor-house, with a few 
attendants, was slowly crossing the drawbridge, 
upon his noble black steed Poictiers, having just 
returned from a gentle ride upon the downs, 
undertaken less for the benefit of his own 
health, than for that of his favourite old war- 
horse. 

The Knight was followed by two stag-hounds, 
though he had well-nigh forsworn hunting since 
the departure to Spain of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who possessed a hunting-seat in the 
neighbourhood, and frequently invited his old 
comrade in arms to join him, in making war 
upon the stags and wild boars that abounded 
in the royal forest, called Aldebourne Chase. 

Sir Raymond de Fyscher dismounted in time 
to receive his Bohemian kinswoman and Bertha 
at the porch of his mansion; and, with the 
assistance of old Hubert the steward — who per- 
mitted not the omission of any formal punctilios 
— ushered them into a vestibule, adorned with 
antlers, boars^ tusks, and implements of the 
chase, and from thence into the principal apart- 
ment, which possessed two large windows, one 
of which had the family arms emblazoned upon 
its upper panes. 
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The floor was adorned with encaustic tiles, 
and the walls with fine tapestry ; and there was 
a stately set of high-backed chairs, which had 
been worked, in imitation of the tapestry hang- 
ings, by the industrious and skilful hands of Sir 
Raymond's widowed sister, the Lady Margaret 
de Cotes, who, as usual, occupied her arm- 
chair by the fire on the hearth, which blazed 
cheerily beneath an oaken mantel-piece, of hand- 
some design, and rich carving. 

Upon the entrance of Ermengarde and Ber- 
tha, the aged Lady Margaret laid aside her 
embroidery frame, and rising from her chair 
with some difficulty, greeted the ex- Abbess with 
a stately courtesy, which, as well as her anti- 
quated dress and coif, was a relic of the court of 
Edward the Third and Queen Philippa, whereof 
the old lady had been a distinguished orna- 
ment. 

Her attractions having consisted not only in 
beauty, but in wit and sprightliness of humour, 
they were not entirely destroyed by advanced 
age ; indeed, there was one charm in her conver- 
sation, which time itself had bestowed, for she 
possessed a fund of interesting anecdotes, re- 
lating to by-gone days, and especially to those 
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which had been passed at the refined and vir- 
tuous court of Queen Philippa. 

The society of Lady Margaret was rendered 
stiU more interesting to Ermengarde, in con- 
sequence of the intimate friendship that she 
had formed with her mother, the Countess of 
Czaslau, during the last year of her life (which, 
as it has been related, was spent at the vicarage 
of Ludyngton) ; and Lady Margaret, as well as 
De Henreth and his sister, had therefore much 
to relate concerning the last days of that virtuous 
and pious lady, which furnished a topic of un- 
failing interest to her daughter. 

The Lady Margaret felt likewise a deep 
interest in the ex- Abbess, and concurred with 
her niece, Gertrude de Fyscher, and with Bertha 
de Waltham, in the wish they expressed of 
hearing a connected history of her life, being 
only acquainted with it in detached portions. 
She therefore united with them in requesting 
Ermengarde to gratify their curiosity that morn- 
ing, with which she readily complied. 

^^ My narrative will not be very tedious," she 
observed, ^^ although it must begin so far back 
as the youth of my mother, who was — as you. 
Lady Margaret, are aware — the sister of Sir 
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Thomas Latymer, and the cousin-german of 
Sir Raymond de Fyscher. In 1332 she went 
abroad^ in the train of the Princess Joanna^ 
daughter to Edward the Second^ upon her mar- 
riage with the Duke of Gueldres, who being 
vicar-general of the empire, was frequently with 
his Duchess at the imperial court. The hand 
of my mother was there sought and obtained, 
by Sigismund, Count of Czaslau, (a Bohemian 
nobleman of birth and wealth, who held an im- 
portant post at the court of the Emperor 
and King of Bohemia, Charles the Fourth,) 
and they took up their abode at Prague/^ 

** In what manner did your mother become 
acquainted with the doctrines of WicklifFe?" 
asked Bertha. 

" During a visit that she made to England, 
many years after her marriage,*^ answered Er- 
mengarde, " when being in favour with Joanna^ 
the consort of the Black Prince, she was— with 
that Princess — introduced to Wickliffe, by the 
Duke of Lancaster, his patron. Some time 
after her return to Prague, my mother had the 
misfortune to lose her husband ; after which, the 
pomp and splendour of the imperial court — and 
indeed all worldly society — became distasteful 
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to her^ and — not having imbibed any doctrines 
which interfered with her entering a convent, 
and being of an enthusiastic disposition — she 
returned to England, and took the veil in 
Shaftesbury Abbey ; but upon giving offence 
to that bigoted community, by betraying an 
approval of some doctrines of Wickliffe, she 
left the abbey, and was allowed to spend the 
remainder of her life at Ludyngton (as one of 
its dependencies), where she requested per- 
mission to retire, because it was the abode of 
her maternal relatives. You know of my 
mother's munificence to the church, and of her 
interment within its walls,'' added Ermengarde 
with emotion — and slowly — as if she loved to 
linger upon that part of her narrative. 

^' I was left with my only sister Gisla, at 
Prague, under the care of a relative, and was 
afterwards united to an amiable Bohemian no- 
bleman, the Count of Courzin, who, however, 
only survived our marriage about a twelve- 
month. 

" After some years had passed, I was (in con- 
sequence of the post held at court by my father, 
and the influence of his relatives,) appointed 
governess to the daughter of the Emperor, the 
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amiable Princess Anne, who became attached 
both to me and to my sister; and upon her 
nuptials with King Richard the Second, ear- 
nestly desired that we should accompany her 
to England. To this we consented, and I 
passed two years of happiness at the English 
court, as the most favoured and confidential 
attendant of the Queen .'^ 

" You were, I believe, acquainted with my 
mother,^^ said Bertha, ** for she had also an ap- 
pointment in the household of Queen Anne.^^ 

^^ I not only knew, but esteemed and loved, 
Alicia de Waltham,^^ returned Ermengarde; 
"her health was rapidly declining before I 
quitted the court, and she frequently expressed 
to me the deep anxiety she suffered on your 
account — who would, upon her death, be lefl 
an orphan, at the mercy of a guardian whom 
there was cause to mistrust — and she earnestly 
implored me to watch over your welfare, as 
much as might be in my power. 

" You may imagine. Bertha de Waltham, how 
much this appeal of your mother stimulated my 
exertions in your favour, when an opportunity 
of befriending you occurred.^^ 

Bertha felt and expressed that she was the 
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more grateful to Ermengarde for her generous 
protection, because it was partly occasioned 
by the love which she had borne to her 
mother. 

The ex-Abbess continued — 

^^ You know that my royal mistress became 
a convert to Wickliffe, but prudence and timi- 
dity prevented her giving offence to the bigoted, 
prelates who beset the court. I, however, pos- 
sessing less experience of their vigilance and 
severity, uttered some opinions concerning the 
reformer, which were carried to Archbishop 
Courtenay, and adjudged by him to be heretical. 
He determined to remove me from court, and 
representing me to the King as a dangerous 
confidant for his young consort, persuaded him 
to sanction my being forcibly separated from 
her, and placed in a convent. Richard, how- 
ever, made the Archbishop guarantee, that my 
history, and the cause of my taking the veil, 
should be kept a profound secret from the com- 
munity of Shaston Abbey — which was the place 
of exile destined to me — lest the orthodoxy of 
the Queen should be called in question by that 
bigoted convent. 

" On despatching me thither, the Primate, 
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therefore (in a missive to the Abbess), declared 
me to be of the Norman family of De Clare, 
to which I am, in truth, allied ; and fabricated 
a plausible story concerning my reasons for 
entering the convent. 

"In these statements I acquiesced, being 
anxious to shelter my royal mistress from un- 
merited obloquy. 

*' Having in due time received the black veil, 
I entered with zeal into my new profession, 
but was soon disturbed in the tranquil exer- 
cise of its duties, by witnessing the flagrant 
neglect of discipline that prevailed in the 
convent, under the lax rule of the Abbess 
Margaret. 

" I soon obtained a reputation for sanctity, 
because, during that sad period of disorder, 
the few nuns who faithfully performed the 
vows of their profession became conspicuous ; 
and this reputation, combined with my sup- 
posed near alliance to the powerful house of 
De Clare, induced the chapter of the abbey, 
upon the decease of the Abbess Margaret, to 
elect me as her successor. They were con- 
firmed in this resolution, by a desire to silence 
certain scandalous reports that had begun to 
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circulate against the community; which they 
hoped to effect by choosing a superior of strict 
principles. 

" My election accordingly took place^ with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, and afterwards 
received confirmation from the Pope. 

" If I know my own heart, the motives which 
chiefly influenced me to undertake the govern- 
ment of the abbey were, first, a desire to 
correct its abuses ; and, secondly, a wish to be 
in a situation which would enable me to pro- 
tect the daughter of my beloved friend, when 
she should be immured in the convent by her 
uncle. 

" I partially succeeded in restoring the order 
and discipline of the abbey, and the observ- 
ance of the neglected rule of St. Benedict ; 
but even this was a most difficult and laborious 
task ; and painful as were the circumstances 
which terminated my government, I sincerely 
rejoice in being relieved from its burden and 
responsibility. 

" You are aware of my motives for visiting 
Ludyngton in the disguise of a pilgrim, soon 
after I became abbess, haying detailed them 
in that missive to Almeric de Fyscher, whereby 

p 
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I summoned him to assist in the escape of his 
betrothed bride. 

"But there is one more passage in my 
history which must not be omitted, because 
it will explain the cause of my liberation from 
imprisonment. 

^^At the last interview that I was permit- 
ted to enjoy with my beloved mistress, after 
the Primate had cruelly decreed my banishment 
from her court, the Duke of Lancaster — John 
of Ghent — and his daughter Catherine (who 
honoured me with her friendship) were present. 

"The Queen, fearful that I might some 
day incur persecution at the abbey, by be- 
traying my approval of certain opinions of 
Wickliffe, (alas ! she was a true prophet !) 
desired me to inform her immediately, if I ever 
found myself in this perilous situation, that 
she might endeavour to protect me. 

"Upon hearing the Queen's words, John 
of Gaunt exclaimed, with honest warmth, 
* Now, by the memory of Wickliffe ! no one shall 
suffer for professing his opinions, so long as 
I live ! If, therefore, the Abbess of Shaston 
shall threaten to persecute you for that cause, 
appeal to me.' 
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"While I was expressing my gratitude to 
the Duke, the Princess Catherine, his daugh- 
ter — who had hitherto remained silent and 
sorrowful, and as if in deep meditation — sud- 
denly aroused herself, and taking from her 
robe a brooch, composed of one large ruby 
cut into the form of a rose, said to me, with 
a bright smile animating her beautiful features, 
^Take this, dear Ermengarde; it is the red 
rose of Lancaster, and will therefore serve, at 
all events, as a memorial of my friendship; and 
if you are ever threatened with persecution, 
send it, I conjure you, to my father, that it 
may remind him of the engagement he has 
now made to protect you/ 

" After my arrest on the charge of heresy,'^ 
continued the ex-Abbess, " I contrived to trans- 
mit this precious ruby to Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, with a request that he would present 
it to the Queen ; for I knew that she would 
despatch it to John of Gaunt, wherever he 
might then be. Sir Raymond has since in- 
formed me, that he felt extreme surprise at the 
effect produced upon the Queen and her attend- 
ant (who was my sister Gisla) at the sight of 
the ruby brooch, but that before leaving 

p 2 
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Eltham palace, he received an explanation of 
the mystery. 

" The Queen, as it appears, despatched the 
jewel by a confidential messenger to the Duke of 
Lancaster, who was then in Spain with his wife 
and daughters ; and the result was that stern 
missive of the Duke, which being carried to Eng- 
land, and afterwards, by Sir Raymond, to Shas- 
ton Abbey, procured from the terrified Abbess 
Griselda an immediate order for my liberation.'^ 



The evening had closed in, when Ermengarde 
terminated her history; and an hour after sun- 
set old Hubert, in black velvet cassock, an- 
nounced that supper was prepared, and in due 
form ushered the party through the vestibule 
into ^^ the hall of the banners,^' a room similar 
in size to the one they had left, and, like that, 
possessing a carved oaken roof, and two large 
windows with massive stone muUions, but differ- 
ing in its furniture and appointments. 

Over the mantel-piece hung two French 
banners, from which the hall took its name; 
and between the crossing of their staves was 
a picture, which significantly denoted their 
capture by Sir Raymond, and also the reward 
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of his exploit, being a representation of the 
battle of Cressy, wherein the Prince of Wales 
was rudely pourtrayed in his sable arms, con- 
ferring knighthood upon a young warrior. 

Some polished casques, shields, and corslets, 
adorned the dark panelling of the walls, and 
reflected back the glare of cressets and waxen 
torches, and the blaze of a log-fire on the hearth. 

The evening meal of the host, his family, 
and guests, was served upon the upper or chief 
table, occupying nearly the whole of the dais 
or raised portion of the floor, and a long Latin 
grace was pronounced over the viands by Father 
Clement — the worthy chaplain and confessor 
of the manor-house — who having in his youth 
borne arms, and followed Sir Raymond to the 
wars, had afterwards exchanged the casque and 
cuirass for the peaceful habit of St. Francis, 
and had now become the spiritual guide of 
his old leader. 

The style and appointments of the supper 
table, and of the dressoir or side-board, accorded 
with those of the manor-house, and with the 
knightly rank of its owner, and vied not with 
the lavish splendour that distinguished the 
tables of baronial castles. 
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The style of the repast might be said to 
accord likewise with the mixed descent of Sir 
Raymond, for the simple and solid fare of the 
Saxons was intermingled with the more refined 
cookery of France; and bowls of strong ale 
and hippocras figured beside silver flagons, 
containing the delicate wines of Guienne and 
Gascony. 




• These arniB are emblazoned on an andent window of the 
nunor-honse of Lyddington, but the helmet miut have been 
changed (saving the crest), and the arms mnat have undergone 
Bome alteraUona, since the days of onr Sir Raymond de 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE CREST. 

The persecuting spirit of the abbey of Shaston 
was, for a time, subdued by the peremptory 
missive of John of Gaunt ; but in the course 
of a few weeks, intelligence arrived that he was 
seized with a relapse of illness, and that there 
was no probability of his returning to England 
for several years, in consequence of the various 
affairs of state in which he was engaged. 

Upon the receipt of this welcome informa- 
tion, the Abbess Griselda and the other autho- 
rities of the abbey, began to view the menaces 
of the Duke of Lancaster with less alarm than 
heretofore, and as having been probably written 
for the mere purpose of intimidation. 
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It was concluded that, at all events, they 
might now safely pursue any course that was 
desirable, because, upon the return of the 
Duke after so protracted an absence, it ap- 
peared most likely that he would either have 
forgotten their offences, or else think it expe- 
dient to pass them over, when hostile measures 
would have become unavailing. 

Hereupon, their smothered wrath and malice 
broke forth with unrestrained violence, and it 
was resolved that a decided effort should im- 
mediately be made to capture the ex-Abbess 
and ex-nbvice, and thereby retrieve the dignity 
and importance of the abbey, which were felt 
to be grievously diminished by the escape of 
one victim, and the compelled surrender of the 
other. 

Many circumstances led to a strong suspi- 
cion that the house of Sir Raymond de Fyscher 
was the asylum of Ermengarde and Bertha; 
but to place the matter beyond doubt, a confi- 
dential spy was despatched to Lyddington, who 
soon returned to the abbey, with tidings that 
the supposition was correct. 

The vigilance of Wilfrid Lebrind had, how- 
ever, detected the operations of the spy, whom 
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he recollected to have seen in one of his expe- 
ditions to the convent ; and this discovery was 
followed by a letter to the ex- Abbess from the 
faithful lay-sister Margaret (which she with 
difficulty contrived to transmit), informing her 
that the abbey had determined to take hostile 
measures against Sir Raymond de Fyscher, if 
he should refiise to deliver up herself and 
Bertha de Waltham. 

Had the manor-house been tenable against 
an armed force, Sir Raymond would not have 
shrunk from a siege, in defence of his son's 
betrothed bride, and of his kinswoman, the ex- 
Abbess, who in England had no other relative 
able to protect her ; but he felt assured that 
the house could not withstand the forces of the 
convent, and was therefore perplexed in what 
manner to provide for the safety of the refugees, 
especially as the prebendal farm had become 
an insecure retreat, since the spirited combat 
of young Lebrind with the retainers of the 
Prebendary, in defence of the confidential des- 
patches entrusted to him by the ex-Abbess. 
Sir Raymond at length determined to request 
shelter for them at Upper Upham, a hunting- 
seat of John of Gaunt, situated in the heart of 
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the downs, at about four miles distance, and 
Wilfrid Lebrind (ever ready to serve him) un- 
dertook an embassy to the chateau. 

Sir Raymond felt confident that the Duke of 
Lancaster, if in England, would have willingly 
afforded refuge to any friends for whom he 
might intercede, especially if they were suffering 
persecution as disciples of Wickliffe ; but he 
doubted whether the steward of Upham was 
sufficiently acquainted with the mind of his 
master to grant the desired asylum. 

Sir Raymond feared not to endanger the 
house of his patron by this request, as he sus- 
pected that the forces of the abbey would 
rather thrust their heads into a lion's den, than 
into any house or tenement belonging to John 
of Gaunt. 



Hugo of AJdeboume, steward of the Duke 
of Lancaster's hunting-seat, had been his 
follower in the French and Spanish wars, and 
was a sturdy veteran, possessing a sullen and 
morose disposition, united with some worth, 
some dry humour, and a devout attachment to 
his master. He was, in short, a tolerably good 
kernel with a rough shell, which had now be- 
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come even rougher than wont, by dint of con- 
tinual repining at the age and infirmity which 
prevented him from attending John of Gaunt 
in his present campaigns. 

The heart of the old soldier was in the 
battle-fields of his youth, aud in the remem- 
brance of his own brave deeds, and those of 
the Duke of Lancaster, which his mind 
adroitly mixed up into one halo of glory. 

Wilfrid Lebrind had but slight acquaintance 
with Hugo ; yet being aware of his sour tem- 
per, and also that the success of his mission 
depended upon managing it with skill, he 
delivered the request of Sir Raymond, that 
his persecuted friends might take refuge at 
the chateau of Upham, in the form of an 
entreaty, and in terms that he thought best 
suited to conciliate the old niffian who guarded 
it ; for such he esteemed the steward. 

Wilfrid, however, while uttering his courte- 
ous speech, perceived that it did not tend to 
smooth the "quills of the fretful porcupine,'' 
but rather to make them rise erect ; and when 
it was ended, Hugo replied in a gruff tone — 

"Wilfrid Lebrind, I deemed thee not so 
arrant a fool, as thy words proclaim thee ; for 
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they prove that thou hast never in thy life 
observed the crest upon Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher's helmet: or, at all events, that thy 
dull brain has never prompted thee to in- 
quire the meaning of it. Tell me, is not this 
true r' 

"True enough/' returned Wilfrid, with a 
surprised and perplexed visage; "but how, I 
pray you, is Sir Raymond's crest connected 
with the reception of his friends at the cha- 
teau?'' 

'* How is it connected ? why, call to mind 
that same crest — if thou hast wit sufficient — 
is it not a lion holding in his paws an iron 
glove or gauntlet? And whom think'st thou 
that the gauntlet represents ? — why, no other 
than my great master, John of Gaunt ! whose 
shield is in that form. 

" I will tell the story of the gauntlet in the 
crest of Sir Raymond, for it is high time that 
thou hear it, if at all, having happened when 
my master was a youth. Being then taken to 
the French wars by his father, Edward the 
Third, of glorious memory — who was wisely- 
minded to give him an early relish for arms — 
the young prince one day incautiously strayed 
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from the camp^ when a stout French knight 
with two foUowers, seized upon and carried 
him away, expecting, no doubt, to obtain a 
high ransom. Sir Raymond de Fyscher — who 
was then serving in the army, and had been 
lately knighted for his valour on the field of 
Cressy — espied the feat, and setting spurs to 
his good charger, he overtook and fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the knight and his men, 
rescued the prince, and returned triumphantly 
to the camp. So soon as King Edward heard 
of this exploit he sent for Sir Raymond, and 
after extolling his bravery, exclaimed, * Good 
knight, I perceive that your crest is a lion — 
which, in truth, well accords with the bold 
spirit you have displayed — but henceforth let 
the lion hold in his paws a gauntlet, in me- 
mory of your rescue of my dear son, John of 
Gaunt V 

"This is the story of the crest, which, for- 
sooth, thou oughtest to have known, and then, 
instead of inventing a long and wearisome 
petition in behalf of Sir Raymond, thou 
wouldst have said in three words, that he 
demanded a refuge for his friends — in fiill 
assurance that I would as soon say nay to my 
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master himself as to the brave Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher/^ 

^^ Well, Hugo/^ said Wilfrid with a smile ; 
'' I will speed with this message to Sir Ray- 
mond, who, after all, could not desire one 
more favom*able or more courteous, and in 
future both he and I will understand thee 
better/' 

"Stay, Wilfrid," cried Hugo, "let us dis- 
course a little longer of the brave old times ; 
for thou art a good fellow ! though I love to 
abuse thee, in common with all the world : but 
lay this to the account of my being cooped up 
here by infirm health, instead of fighting, as 
in former days, by the side of my master, 
which sorely chafes the spirit of the old 
soldier. 

" Hearken, Wilfrid,^' continued Hugo ; " we 
were talking of the French wars. Now didst 
thou ever hear of the duke's gallantry at the 
storm of Limoges ? I warrant not. Well, he 
defied a stout French knight to single combat, 
and after a fierce encounter, overcame and cap- 
tured him. Perchance, too, thou know'st not 
how bravely John of Gaunt aided the Black 
Prince, his brother, in gaining a glorious vie- 
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tory over Henry king of Castile, by attacking 
and defeating the left wing of his army, and 
taking prisoner the famous Bertrand du 
Guesclin ! This was at the battle of Najai*a, 
which, ^* 

^^ Hold ! good Hugo,'^ interrupted Wilfrid 
Lebrind, *^I will hear the end of thy story 
another time; but Sir Raymond is anxiously 
awaiting my return, aud I must not linger 
more/^ 

Having thus escaped by flight from the 
battle of Najara, Wilfrid hastened back to the 
manor-house, and related the success of his 
mission, but it did not give the satisfaction he 
expected. 

During his absence. Sir Raymond — whose 
spirit was sorely galled at the idea of submit- 
ting to the tyrannous demand of the abbey — 
summoned a council of veteran retainers to 
discuss the possibility of defending his man- 
sion against a hostile force ; and during the 
debate he became so highly excited as to 
lay aside for a season all prudent conside- 
rations. 

'' If I shall declare,*' thought he, '' to the 
authorities of the convent, that the victims 
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whom they claim have been removed from the 
shelter of my roof, they will deem that my 
zeal in their defence has been quickly cooled 
by a threat of hostilities, and perchance, after 
all, will affect to doubt my word, and still dare 
me to the contest. 

" I could almost wish,'^ exclaimed the knight, 
imagining that he heard the taunting defiance 
of the abbey, and feeling stirred like a war- 
horse at the sound of the trumpet, ^^ I could 
almost wish that these persecuted ladies had 
been denied an asylum at Upham, and had no 
chance of safety but under my roof, for then 
I must perforce sustain a siege, in honour of 
the De Fyschers! Would that this were a 
good fortified castle, instead of a weakly de- 
fended manor-house ; and then, with my old 
steward, and huntsman, and a dozen more 
brave fellows, and with Father Clement to 
back me, I would hold out against a whole 
army of monkish knaves, till they were weary ! 
As it is, I believe that fewer would find their 
way into the manor-house than into the moat, 
which would be a good cure for their fiery zeal ! 
What think you, my friends, shall we try our 
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chance against them, in the name of chivalry and 
honour ? " 

The veteran domestics of Sir Raymond 
declared by their looks and words that they 
were willing to fight beside him, however 
hopeless the contest; but after this burst of 
enthusiasm, wisdom and discretion began to 
resume their place in the mind of Sir Ray- 
mond, and after musing for a short time he 
said — 

" I perceive that you are all ready to second 
me in resistance, and I would fain hold out to 
the last against unfair aggression ; but a little 
prudence will beseem my grey hairs better 
than obstinate rashness; besides which^ it 
would be wrong to expose the friends who 
depend upon my protection to needless danger. 
They must, therefore, take refuge at a safer 
asylum than this, and be conveyed to Upham 
without delay." 



UPPER UPHAH. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



DPPEB UPHAM. 

A FEW hours after the return of Wilfrid from 
his successful mission, the ex-Abbesa and Ber- 
tha were escorted to their asylum by Sir Ray- 
mond de Fyscher and an armed band of his 
attendants. The evening was wild and stormy 
Q 2 
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which increased the desolate aspect of the 
country extending between Lyddington and 
Upham. 

After an almost continual ascent of about 
four miles^ they arrived at the hunting- seat of 
John of Gaunt, situated upon one of the barren 
ridges of down which met the eye in every 
direction^ and were only varied in their mo- 
notony by patches of furze, whitethorns^ and 
huge " sarsen stones.'^ 

These ridges of hill were, however, of a 
bold character, rising steeply from the plain to 
a considerable height ; and they now acquired 
a degree of sublimity from the effect of the 
storm-clouds, which threw across them mys- 
sterious and changing shadows. 

The travellers were too much absorbed by 
their own anxious thoughts to pay much at- 
tention to the singular wildness of the scene 
around them ; indeed, a taste for the sublime, 
beautiful, or wild in nature, appears to have 
been almost unknown to that age. Before 
entering the court of the chateau, they, how- 
ever, paused for a few moments, to survey the 
prospect which was commanded by this highest 
point of their route. 
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The desolate and barren downs now formed 
a panorama, extending ridge beyond ridge as 
far as the eye could reach ; but their monotony 
was here relieved by a view of the royal forest 
called Aldebourne Chase, situated chiefly on 
the lower ground, and winding in among the 
hills, sometimes concealed by them, and re- 
appearing at other points. 

The hunting-seat was situated near the sum- 
mit of the bleak ridge, but screened on the 
eastern side by a wood of sycamores, Spanish 
chesnuts, and ash trees, which, sweeping down 
the side of the hill, joined the forest in the 
valley. 

It would have been difficult to find a spot 
better adapted to the purposes for which it 
was intended than Upper Upham; for John 
of Gaunt visited it not only to indulge his love 
of the chase, by hunting the wild deer and 
other game with which the forest abounded, 
but to escape from the corrupt and frivolous 
court of his nephew Richard, and likewise to 
refresh his spirit, by laying aside for a season 
the restraints of ceremonial and etiquette. 

At Upham the Duke fully attained these 
objects, as he could there enjoy in quietude the 
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society of a few chosen friends, and also in- 
dulge in a luxurious absence of luxury. Indeed, 
it would have been difficult to obtain at Upper 
Upham those splendours and refinements which 
usually surround a prince. 

In this peaceful seclusion, John of Gaunt 
could also divest himself of the cares and 
troubles annexed to his influential position 
as chief ruler of the state. And here it may 
be observed, that these troubles were greatly 
augmented by the impetuosity of his disposition, 
which was not calculated to endure with pa- 
tience the corruptions and disorders of the 
period. 

Even his virtues were apt to lead him into 
difficulty, by being carried to excess. His courage 
and high spirit frequently hurried him into 
measures of violence which his sober judgment 
afterwards condemned; his dignity of demeanour 
sometimes degenerated into ofiensive haughti- 
ness; and his magnanimity induced him to 
display a too unmeasured contempt and hatred 
for the corrupt clergy and the populace. This 
magnanimity saved him, however, from the 
hazard, as well as the guilt, of attempting to 
wrest the sceptre from the weak hand of Richard 
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when his early popularity had passed away, in 
which he might probably have succeeded ; nay, 
it induced him to threaten the life of his own 
son for an attempt of the same nature. It 
likewise rendered the Duke a staunch, unflinch- 
ing supporter of his friends, as is proved by 
his heroic defence of Wickliffe. 

That John of Gaunt should secure to that 
bold assailant of Papal error a peaceful ter- 
mination of his days, although multitudes 
were thirsting for his blood, and that he should 
maintain his own safety, power, and influence 
(with but temporary diminution), to the close 
of life, denotes an unusual degree of ability 
and strength of character. 

To return from this digression concerning 
the great Duke of Lancaster to his hunting- 
seat in Wiltshire, it must be related, that the 
party from Lyddington were received by old 
Hugo the steward with a courtesy foreign to 
his nature, and indicating his deep veneration 
for the military prowess of Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, who, after expressing his thanks to 
the veteran for the refuge afforded to his friends, 
and commending them to his care and hospitality, 
returned with all speed to the manor-house. 
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"Now, by St. George!" exclaimed Hugo, 
straining his eyes after Sir Raymond as long 
as he continued visible, "the sight of that 
valiant knight warms my old heart!'' Then 
muttering between his teeth this mysterious 
but oft repeated sentence, " I only marvel that 
Sir Raymond can endure that jumbled and 
new-fangled name of De Fyscher !" and there- 
by exciting the curiosity of Bertha — old Hugo 
ushered the ladies and their attendants into a 
spacious hall, with a daiSy and a handsome man- 
tel-piece of great width and height, surmounted 
by a stone bas-relief of the royal arms. 

The light was feebly admitted to this apart- 
ment through its large and heavy windows, 
being obstructed by the massive walls of the 
house, which were formed of that iron-like 
material called sarsen stone divided by layers 
of flint, and appeared to be indestructible in 
their solidity. 

A large apartment on the upper floor was 
chiefly occupied by the refugees on account of 
the vast range of prospect commanded by its 
three windows, and also because it contained a 
choice selection of books, denoting the literary 
taste of John of Gaunt. Among these the 
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poems of Chaucer were conspicuous ; and a few 
days after her arrival, and after Bertha had 
fairly won the rough heart of Hugo, by listen- 
ing patiently and unflinchingly to the details 
of a whole campaign, he gratified her in re- 
turn by condescending to turn from his war- 
like anecdotes to relate a few concerning the 
poet. He told how Chaucer was sometimes 
enticed from Woodstock to Upham by his 
patron the Duke of Lancaster, and how his 
visits were deprecated by any lovers of the 
chase who happened to be guests of the Duke 
at the same time. 

^^For so long as Master Geoffry remains 
here,^^ continued Hugo, " my master forswears 
hunting, and shuts himself up in this apart- 
ment with the beloved rhymer.*' 

When the friendship of Bertha and of old 
Hugo was well cemented, she ventured to ask 
the meaning of his severe remark upon the 
name of De Fyscher, and the veteran — who 
piqued himself upon a degree of antiquarian 
knowledge concerning surnames and cogno- 
mens bestowed for military service — replied, 
with a smile of pity at the ignorance of Ber- 
tha— 
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" Fair lady, I rejoice that you have at length 
inquired the meaning of the name which ac- 
cording to report will one day become your 
own; for it will no doubt gratify you to as- 
certain that the word Fyscher is derived from 
a warrior, and not from an angler, as might 
naturally be imagined, although in the latter 
case, a Le, and not a De, would have been pre- 
fixed to it. Know then that the name was 
originally Visor and was first borne by a 
Saxon ancestor of Sir Raymond, who, in a 
fit of enthusiastic courage, fought at the battle 
of Hastings with the visor of his helmet un- 
closed, and was ever afterwards called Alfred 
of the Visor. Now, I have been informed 
that visor is by the Germans pronounced 
something like fyscher, and that in course of 
time, and through alliance with Norman 
families, the surname aforesaid was at length 
written De Fyscher. You can now understand 
why I am grieved that Sir Raymond should 
endure this corruption of his honourable 
name.'^ 

A few days after this conversation, a younger 
son of the Duke of Lancaster arrived at the 
chateau, in consequence of possessing an 
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estate at a few miles' distance, and desiring to 
bring into military training the vassals belong- 
ing to it, as a civil war was now anticipated. 
This youth, John Beaufort, was not, like his 
father, a favourer of the disciples of Wickliffe, 
therefore Hugo carefully concealed from him 
the refuge that he had afforded to the ex- 
Abbess and to Bertha de Waltham ; and as he 
did not remain long at the chateau, the secret 
remained undiscovered. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE DEFIANCE. 
" Chi la pace non vuol, la guerra s'abbia ! " — Gems, Lib. 

The authorities of Shaftesbury Abbey having 
ascertained by the report of the spy that the 
ex-Abbess and Bertha were at the manor- 
house of Ludyngton, delayed not to send a 
formal demand for their surrender. 

The message was borne to Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher by a feudal knight of the abbey with 
a small band of armed men^ who, on the second 
day of their long journey, had just passed 
through the village of Chuseldene, when they 
were met by the good knight of Ludyng- 
ton himself, riding at a foot^s pace upon his 
aged charger, and followed by a few attend- 
ants. 
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The leader of the horsemen recognized Sir 
Raymond, accosted him, and delivered in due 
form the message of the abbey, requiring the 
immediate surrender of the deposed Abbess 
and the novice Bertha de Waltham, who were 
known by certain information to be at his 
mansion. 

^' Tell the Abbess of Shaston," replied the 
knight, ^* that she has been misinformed, for 
that I have not the gratification of affording a 
refuge to either of my persecuted friends/^ 

" Sir Raymond,'' answered the messenger, 
^^ I am unwilling to give offence, but it is con- 
fidently believed at the abbey that the fugi- 
tives are under your roof, and I am directed to 
search the manor-house unless you immediately 
deliver them up/' 

" Before you venture to take that step,^' said 
the knight indignantly, " return, I pray you, to 
William de Waltham, and say that I doubt not 
he suggested this order, to revenge his having 
been baffled in a former attempt to offer the 
same insult, not to prove whether I have 
uttered a deliberate falsehood; because he 
cannot really suppose that fear of the abbey 
of Shaston, or any other fear, would induce 
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an old soldier of Cressy thus to tarnish his 
honour/* 

^^ I am charged to disregard all remonstrance 
on your part, sir knight/* answered the leader 
of the horsemen ; " and if you permit me not 
to execute my instructions without opposition, 
I am likewise directed to send for an additional 
force that will make your resistance unavail- 
ing." 

The indignation of the veteran burst into a 
flame at this deliberate insult on the part of 
the convent, and he could no longer repress 
the defiance which had been rising to his lips 
since the beginning of the debate. 

" Tell the authorities of Shaston Abbey,** he 
therefore exclaimed, ^* that if they are resolved 
to provoke a contest, I will not shrink from 
it ; and though I possess not a fortified castle, 
yet, rather than own myself a base caitifi*, 
whose word requires to be proved, I will stand 
a siege in my manor-house, as long as its walls 
will hold together !** 

Having thus said, the old knight turned the 
head of Poitiers and rode deliberately home, 
where one of his first cares was to remove his 
sister, and his daughter, to the vicarage ; 
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which was a sore trial to the elder lady, who 
grieved to abandon the house where the whole 
of her life had been spent, with the exception 
of a few years passed at court during the life- 
time of her husband. 

Sir Raymond, though too old a soldier to need 
much advice in preparing his mansion for de- 
fence, yet wished to avail himself of all the 
good sense and good counsel within his reach. 
He therefore summoned to a conference the ci- 
devant warrior his chaplain, and also four vete- 
rans of experience, courage, and fidelity, who 
had followed him to the wars, and now held 
the offices of steward, cellarer, huntsman, and 
warder, in his household. 

Sir Raymond informed them of his inter- 
view with the messenger from Shaftesbury, 
and of the defiance that he had sent to the 
authorities of the convent ; which appeared to 
gratify all his councillors, notwithstanding the 
peril in which it involved them. 

The means of defence were then considered, 
and Sir Raymond observed — 

" I coidd have mustered a fair garrison, if so 
large a portion of my retainers had not fol- 
lowed Almeric to Spain. As it is, I can only 
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collect about thirty men ; but have good hope 
of some reinforcements, for my neighbour 
knights, Gudeherte and Caylleway, are no 
bigots, but will readily aid their old friend 
with as many archers as they can spare. After 
all, however, I doubt not that the enemy will 
greatly out-number us ; but we must try whe- 
ther valour and determination will supply other 
deficiencies. I can rely upon all of you, my 
good old comrades ! — Father Clement included ; 
for the whiz of a few arrows will no doubt 
rouse his military spirit, and make him fight 
like a lion, as in days of yore ! '* 

Various defensive arrangements were now 
made, and speedily executed. The vassals of 
Sir Raymond were summoned, and aid fi^om 
his neighbours was requested. Stones and 
other missiles were provided to hurl from the 
roof of the house ; and the large mullion win- 
dows were closed by thick shutters, with nar- 
row apertures to supply the place of loop- 
holes. The armoury was ransacked to equip 
the household servants; but it required no 
small labour to clean and render serviceable 
the old weapons, helmets, and corslets, some 
of which had been rusting in undisturbed 
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tranquillity since the battles of Cressy and 
Poitiers. 



Meanwhile the knight of the abbey sent 
one of his best mounted horsemen back to 
Shaftesbury with the message and defiance of 
Sir Raymond^ enjoining him to make as little 
delay as the length of the journey would per- 
mit. He then proceeded to Ludyngton, and 
stationed some men at diiferent points around 
the manor-house, who, without offering mo- 
lestation or offence to its inmates, were to pre- 
vent the unobserved escape of Bertha and 
Ermengarde. The feudal knight and the re- 
mainder of his little band then took up their 
quarters at the prebendal farm, where they 
awaited reinforcements from the abbey* 



R 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE MUSTER AND THE MARCH. 

The character of Sir Raymond de Fyscher 
was so little known to the new Abbess of 
Shaftesbury, that his message did not destroy 
her confidence in the report of the spy ; and 
his resolution to defend the manor-house con- 
firmed her belief that the persons whom she 
sought were concealed within it. Griselda 
therefore determined to prepare for war, and her 
stern and masculine spirit was now in its ele- 
ment. With De Waltham and her other coun- 
cillors, she speedily arranged a plan of opera- 
tions. In the first place it was resolved to 
levy among the vassals of the abbey a force 
that would be sufficient to overpower the re- 
tainers of Sir Raymond, and those that might 
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be supplied by his neighbours. Few of these 
were, however, likely to oppose the troops of 
the Church ; besides which, they were at pre- 
sent bound to employ a portion of their vassals 
in quelling the disaffected spirit of the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

All these circumstances being duly weighed 
and discussed, the Abbess issued a summons 
to four of her vassal knights, requiring them to 
appear with their contingents at the abbey on 
a certain day. De Waltham resolved to at- 
tend the expedition, being more interested in 
its success than any other member of the con- 
vent. 



Sir GeoflSry de Dunhede — not a vassal but a 
powerful neighbour of the Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury — volunteered to join her forces with a 
body of retainers, and she fixed upon him as 
leader of the crusade, on account of his pos- 
sessing wealth and influence, and moreover a 
bigoted zeal for the interests of the abbey; 
beneath the shadow of which he had been born 
and bred — his paternal estates being in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Sir Geoffry was a man of weight in all 

R 2 
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senses of the word, and his active spirit ap- 
peared to be clogged and impeded in its opera- 
tions by. the corpulent frame that enveloped it. 
Now, however, his energies were quickened by 
fanatic zeal, as he was chosen to head an expe- 
dition against the disciples of Wickliffe, who, 
according to his ideas, were a kind of noxious 
animal, which it was an honourable pastime 
for the orthodox to hunt down and destroy, 
like the wild boars of his forests. 

The same enthusiasm inspired Agnes, the 
daughter of Sir Geoffry, who, as may be re- 
membered, had taken the vows upon St. Ed- 
ward's day ; and bigotry had now so far over- 
come all kindly feelings, that, renouncing her 
former attachment to Bertha and the deposed 
Abbess, she had signalized her zeal for the 
present war against them, by embroidering a 
banner, to be used in this and in all future 
crusades of the abbey. 

The banner was an elaborate work, repre- 
senting heresy in the form of a serpent attack- 
ing a meek-looking female, who was intended 
to personify the Church of Rome — though, 
perhaps, it might have been more aptly sym- 
bolized by her ferocious and wily foe. Beneath 
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the gentle damsel was a Latin motto or legend, 
setting forth in monkish rhyme her faith, her 
charity, her purity, her holiness, and her other 
manifold virtues; but if truth had been re- 
garded, the following lines of the poet of Arqua 
might have furnished a motto, apostrophizing 
the Romish Church in terms very diflferent but 
more veracious :— 

'' Fontana di dolore, albergo d'ira, 
Scola d'errori, e tempio d'eresia, 
Gi4 Roma — or Babilonia, falsa e ria ; 
Per cui tanto si piagne e si sospira ; 
O ! fucina d'inganni, ! prigion dura, 
Ove '1 ben more, e '1 mal si nutre e cria ; 
Di vivi inferno, un gran miracol fia, 
Se Cristo teco, al fine non s'adira," 



At an early hour upon the day appointed, 
the crusaders mustered in the outer court of 
the abbey. First came the feudal knights 
with their contingents ; then, the Prebendary of 
Ludyngton mounted on a gallant black steed, 
and followed by a body of retainers. After- 
wards the leader — the burly knight of Dun- 
hede — rode into the court upon an iron-grey 
horse, well adapted in size and strength to 
the ponderous weight of its master. Sir 
Geoffry was attended by twenty men, and the 
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whole force amounted to above a hundred. 
When all were collected and formed in martial 
array, the Lady Abbess and her train came forth 
in stately procession, and gave to them the new 
standard and her solemn benediction. 

The men commenced their march in good 
order, but had not been long in motion ere 
this order began to be broken, though the 
leader strove hard to maintain it^ despite cor- 
pulence and short breath. The vassals of the 
Church were less accustomed to military ser- 
vice than those of the knights and barons ; 
and although some of the warriors now en- 
listed were, 

^' Like Cinciniiatus, awful from the plough," 

yet here ended all resemblance to the Roman 
hero, for these men were inexperienced and 
inefficient : insubordinate withal, except in- 
deed to the will of their own steeds, which 
they were unable to control, and therefore 
pushed ahead, or lagged behind, according to 
the caprice of the animals. 

The appointments of these newly-made sol- 
diers accorded with their demeanour; some 
were but half-armed, and some were equipped 
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in old family casques and corslets that had 
fitted their grandsires^ but either grievously 
compressed their own persons^ or else hung 
loosely upon them in a manner still more in- 
commodious. 

These circumstances gave a spice of the 
burlesque to this expedition, which was never- 
theless of a formidable character ; for although 
a portion of the troops were of the inefficiency 
described, yet many of them had served in the 
royal armies — as part of the contingents which 
the abbey was bound to furnish — and by this 
means they had become well-disciplined sol- 
diers. 

The crusaders were also formidable in num- 
bers as compared to their opponents, and 
nearly all possessed the energy which is in- 
spired by religious zeal. 

The adventures of their long march, from 
the north of Dorset to the north of Wiltshire, 
are not all upon record, but having been com- 
pleted upon the afternoon of the third day, it 
is supposed that the archers and other foot- 
soldiers were frequently mounted behind the 
horsemen ; and it is known that the alacrity of 
the whole band was greatly stimulated by the 
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good cheer and good liquors wherewith they 
were supplied at sundry monastic establish- 
ments on their route. Indeed, the jovial prior 
of St. John's at Marlborough, in his zeal to 
honour the great abbey of Shaftesbury, fur- 
nished forth to the crusaders a cask of such 
potent beverage, that they were afi;erwards 
seen to pass through the peaceful village of 
Ogboum St. George, in a state of disorder and 
excitement little becoming the vassals of the 
Church. 

The leader restored his men to some degree 
of order before they arrived at Ludyngton, 
where preparations for their reception had been 
made at the parsonage-farm, and at the dwell- 
ings of several tenants of the abbey lands. 



THE 8IBQE. 




.UoBor-lfmw of L^ddinj/toH'. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SIEQE. 

On the following morning Sir Geoffry, with 
De Waltham and some men-at-arms, rode to 
the dell in which the manor-house of Ludyng- 

' Tlie author does not vouch that the minor-linusc of Lyd- 
diugton is Dot a lucceuar to that ni Liidijngbin. 
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ton was situated, in order to reconnoitre its 
defences, and arrange his plan of attack. 

The house was protected on three sides by 
its broad moat, and at the back bj a line of 
out-buildings and a high wall, beyond which 
arose the steep side of the dell, but not near 
enough to command, and thereby endanger 
the mansion. The moat did not wash the walls 
of the house, but was separated from them by a 
strip of terra firma, ornamented by avenues of 
yew and fir trees. The banks of the moat were 
originally high and steep ; but an ancestor of 
Sir Raymond, during some "piping time of 
peace,'^ had sloped them in a manner pleas- 
ing to the eye, but very injurious to their 
utility. 

Having noted these particulars. Sir Geoflfty 
de Dunhede was enabled to complete the 
scheme which he had partly formed before 
leaving the convent, in conjunction with the 
Abbess and her council. Having obtained from 
De Waltham a tolerably accurate description of 
the manor-house and its means of defence, and 
having likewise become convinced that many of 
the vassals now enlisted did not possess the 
spirit of resolute endurance needful for carry- 
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ing on any thing like a regular siege^ he had 
determined to shun protracted warfare, and to 
set fire to the manor-house. It was De Wal- 
tham, however, who had first suggested this 
reckless measure, observing with a malignant 
smile — 

"The plan that I propose cannot fail of 
success; for when the house is in flames its 
inmates will be constrained to come forth and 
surrender themselves to our superior force, or 
else will remain to be stifled within it, like the 
nest of hornets that they truly are !^* 

In consequence of this resolution. Sir GeofTry 
was unprovided with warlike engines, but had 
brought all the materials requisite for his in- 
tended mode of hostility. 

In the afternoon of the same day he began 
to prepare for action, by directing his men to 
obtain from the neighbouring viUages planks 
and all things needful for the construction of 
several large rafts with coverings formed of 
hides, by means of which they might cross the 
water protected from the arrows of the be- 
sieged. These preparations occupied two days, 
and Sir GeofTry determined to transport his 
men over the moat on the following morning. 
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His instructions were, tbat immediately upon 
landing they should proceed to the back of the 
mansion, and throw combustible materials into 
a range of wheat-stacks which stood near some 
wooden sheds built against the walls of the 
house, by which means the whole building 
must inevitably fall a prey to the flames. 



The forces of the abbey were more numerous, 
and their hostiUties were more ruthless, than 
the knight of the manor-house had anticipated ; 
for his generous and unsuspicious nature could 
not fathom the depth of those evil passions 
which had impelled the authorities of the con- 
vent to reclaim their victims even by dishonour- 
able means, and therefore to crush by stratagem 
and by force of numbers him whom they feared 
to engage upon fair terms. Sir Raymond, 
however, quickly penetrated the malignant de- 
signs (though not the motives) of the enemy ; 
and early on the morning of their intended 
attack summoned the whole of his little gar- 
rison, about forty in number, to the hall of the 
banners, and commended their readiness to 
stand by him in a hopeless contest. He, how- 
ever, added, that his desire was to restrain and 
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not to excite their courage, for as there could 
be no doubt that the enemv had formed a 
design of firing the mansion, and as it would 
be a mere waste of life to oppose it, by quit- 
ting the shelter of the walls, and encountering 
on equal terms a force three times greater than 
their own, he advised and urged them to march 
out in order, and surrender to the besiegers, 
so soon as they had crossed the moat. 

"To act thus,^^ continued Sir Raymond, 
" will bring no stain upon your honour. With 
me, however, the case is different, for I cannot 
endure to close a long life of military service 
by yielding to unjust and unrighteous aggres- 
sion, and to the dishonourable conditions 
which would be imposed upon me as the price 
of life and freedom. Perhaps, too, even such 
degradation would be considered an inadequate 
punishment ; and to die in honourable though 
unequal combat may be an enviable fate, com- 
pared to that which would await me if I fell 
into the hands of my incensed and bigoted 
enemies.^' 

The whole garrison agreed, though with re- 
luctance, to follow the wise counsel of Sir Ray- 
mond, saving the four veteran domestics who 
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have before been honourably mentioned^ and 
who^ inflexible to his remonstrances and en- 
treaties^ determined to stand by him to the last. 
So strong indeed was their fidelity to the good 
old knight^ in whose service they had spent the 
greater part of their lives^ that to employ the 
remainder in his defence appeared to them a 
high privilege. 

Sir Raymond was deeply affected by the 
generous devotion of his old retainers^ and 
felt that his inability to protect these faithful 
friends was the hardest trial he had to endure. 
Finding that it was impossible to shake their 
resolution^ the knight at length said — 

" If you cannot then be persuaded to aban- 
don your old master^ we will go forth side by 
side^ and attack the enemy as they land on the 
bank of the moat. But where is the Father 
Confessor ? He was here even now. We must 
receive his benediction before undertaking this 
desperate encounter. Clement was once a 
soldier^ and though the moment is perilous^ I 
marvel that he should desert me when I so 
much need his spiritual services 1 Go, Hu- 
bert/* added Sir Raymond, ^^ tell the chaplain 
that I only crave once more his prayers and 
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blessings after which he will find ample time 
to surrender himself to the enemy/' 

The steward obeyed^ but for some time his 
search was unsuccessful, till in passing the 
open door of the armoury he espied Father 
Clement within the room, but so strangely 
employed, that for some minutes Hubert stood 
fixed to the spot in mute amazement. 

To explain the monk's proceedings it must 
be observed, that ever since the appearance of 
the enemy his military ardour had begun to 
revive, and Sir Raymond's declaration of hold- 
ing out to the last, kindled it into so bright a 
fiame, that he determined to form one of the 
gallant band that would not forsake him. 
Clement therefore rushed at once to the ar- 
moury, and summoning a page to his assist- 
ance, hastily threw aside the habit of St. 
Francis, and donned the first cuirass on which 
he could lay hands. This, however, though it 
had fitted the short and corpulent person of a 
squire who had attended Sir Raymond to the 
wars, was " a world too wide" for the tall and 
spare figure of Father Clement. He had just 
discovered this fact when Hubert first per- 
ceived him, and was with the aid of the page 
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hastily dragging off the cuirass, muttering at 
the same time vehement invocations of the 
saints, which the steward in his ignorance mis- 
took for profane oaths. 

Clement next seized upon a rusty suit of 
plate-armour which had appertained to an old 
French knight, Hugh D' Abbeville, slain by Sir 
Raymond on the field of Cressy. This suit 
fitted the monk as to length, but being pro- 
portionably broad, it concealed the leanness of 
his figure, and gave him a perfect resemblance 
to its gigantic owner. 

Notwithstanding these active preparations for 
war, the poor monk was grievously scared in con- 
science at the idea of combating the forces of the 
Church, and thereby incurring odium and ob- 
loquy from all the brotherhood of St. Francis. 
These harassing cogitations struggled in his 
mind with warlike ardour, and with the deep 
attachment that he bore to Sir Raymond, and 
produced ludicrous effects upon his actions, 
greatly impeding him in the process of don- 
ning the various pieces of armour whereof the 
suit was composed. Ever and anon, when 
bigotry happened to get the upper hand, Cle- 
ment would suddenly lay down a brasset, 
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cuishe^ or gorget^ and snatching up his beads 
pass them rapidly through his hands, while he 
uttered deprecatory prayers to the patron- 
saint of his order. Then, soothed by the 
pious exercise. Father Clement would resume 
his labours with redoubled energy. 

Hubert having in some degree recovered 
irom his astonishment, delivered the message 
of Sir Raymond, whereupon the monk hastily 
completed the toils of equipment by placing 
on his head the richly-figured helmet of the 
French knight, which being somewhat too 
large, nearly concealed his visage. The armour 
was also inconveniently stiflF, in consequence of 
rust and disuse, and creaked with every mo- 
tion of the wearer. Clement, however, had 
no time to reflect upon his personal comfort or 
appearance, and strode back with all speed to 
the hall of the banners ; but his disguise was 
so perfect that no one recognized him, and 
all imagined at first that they beheld an 
apparition. 

"Who is this armed giant?'* exclaimed Sir 
Raymond, starting. " Why, by St. Edred ! it 
is the ghost of old Sir Hugh d* Abbeville, whom 
I slew at Cressy ! — Here he is, armour and all ! 

s 
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Yet methinks spiritual armour is not apt to 
be covered with rust, and to clatter and creak 
in that fashion. But, i^faith ! I perceive that 
this is indeed no apparition, but our reverend 
Father Confessor in substance and reality !'' 

Sir Raymond quickly divined the purpose 
of Clement, yet despite the admiration he felt 
for his heroism, and despite the peril of the 
hour, found it impossible to repress a smile at 
this burlesque transformation of the peaceful 
monk into the redoubtable French warrior. 

Sir Raymond used various arguments to 
deter Clement from vainly sacrificing his life 
or liberty ; but finding that they made as little 
impression upon him as upon his veteran re- 
tainers, gave up the contest, and determined 
to ascend with them to the roof of the mansion, 
and watch from thence the motions of the 
besiegers, that they might choose the best mo- 
ment for making their assault upon them. 

Before leaving the hall. Sir Raymond, turn- 
ing to one of his attendants, said hastily — 

"The enemy may not be contented with 
the submission of the garrison, nor with any 
thing short of beholding the mansion in flames. 
See, then, that th^ horses and hounds be turned 
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into the fields at the back of the house^ and 
take special care that Poitiers be not forgotten. 
The gallant old charger that has borne me in 
so many glorious battle-fields, shall not be 
stifled to death at last by a band of treacherous 
monks/' 



Meantime the leader of the crusade prepared 
to cross the moat with his men, and to execute 
his ruthless project of firing the manor-house, 
by the method already stated. Several large 
floats having roofs covered with hides had been 
constructed by the soldiers, and were sufiicient 
to transport the whole band over the water, 
with the exception of about forty, who were 
left under the command of De Waltham to 
await the return of some of the rafls. The 
men who were first to cross bein^ ransred on 
the bank in order of embarkation, the burly 
Knight of Dunhede to excite their courage 
stepped first to the edge of the water, and 
placed his mailed foot upon the rafl. But he 
hastily drew it back, like an elephant that mis- 
trusts its footing, and exclaimed — 

" By St. Ethelgitha ! my weight would sink 
the float ! I had rather tru^t to the firm back 

s 2 
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of old Rollo than to any of these crazy 
planks/^ 

So saying. Sir Geoffry called for his iron- 
grey steed, and exalting himself and his heavy 
armour upon the powerful but docile animal, 
plunged into the water. The men then placed 
themselves upon the floats, and began to pro- 
pel them forward with rude oars, following at 
a short distance their doughty leader, who at 
first held up his shield as a defence against the 
arrows of the besieged, but soon found that 
it was an useless encumbrance ; for the garrison 
calculated that their arrows having to fly a con- 
siderable distance would have Uttle effect either 
upon Sir Geoffry 's coat of mail, or upon the hide- 
covered rafts ; besides which, as the majority 
intended to surrender, it would have been un- 
avaiUng and unwise to make any show of op- 
position to the passage of the enemy. It must 
however be noted, that the garrison reluctantly 
exercised this prudent forbearance by the ex- 
press order of Sir Raymond, who could not 
endure that these brave men should sacrifice 
themselves for a point of honour which only 
concerned himself. Had the refugees been 
really in the manor-house his course would 
probably have been different. 
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The progress of Sir Geofiiy de Dunhede 
upon his charger, and of his men upon the 
rafts, as they slowly crossed the moat, was 
watched by Sir Raymond and his devoted 
followers with painful interest. They were 
stationed on the roof of the manor-house, but 
purposed to descend and sally upon the be- 
siegers at the point where they would pass 
nearest to them, in their way to the wheat- 
stacks behind the mansion ; Sir Raymond hav- 
ing not only divined their incendiary project, 
but the manner in which they intended to exe- 
cute it. The moment was trying for this 
gallant little band, but their hearts failed not; 
and the old Knight of the manor-house might 
have truly exclaimed with Dante, 

" , , , conscienzia m'assicura, 

La buon' compagnia, che Puom fraocheggia, 

Sotto Pusbergo del sentirsi pura." 

With calmness and even with cheerfulness 
he prepared his followers for their desperate 
encounter in these words : — 

"My brave old comrades ! it appears hard that 
after growing grey in the service of our coun- 
try, and oftentimes meeting its enemies in ho- 
nourable combat, we should be overcome at last 
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by force of numbers, and by the swords of 
our own countrymen. — But fear not that we 
shall remain unfaonoured, for my great com- 
rade in arms, John of Gaunt, when he returns 
to England, will disperse the clouds where- 
with malice and bigotry may have dark- 
ened our memories, and declare that our 
end was not unworthy the soldiers of his 
father.'' 

Sir Raymond said this in a firm tone, but 
added with sudden emotion — 

" I would fain have seen Almeric once more, 
and yet right thankful am I that he is not here ; 
for the brave boy would have sacrificed himself 
for his father !" 



^^ In the name of all the saints ! what is the 
meaning of this ? '' cried Father Clement, who 
liad kept his eyes fixed upon the water while Sir 
Raymond spoke — "Sir Geofiiy is landing, it 
is true ; but see ! either I am in a dream, or 
else all the men upon the rafts have faced 
about, and arc rowing back again faster than 
they came ! And what, too, is the mean- 
ing of that fearful yell which they have raised? 
I ^ill oVn descend trom hence, and learn 
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what is the cause of these marvellous pro- 
ceedings/' 

The monk hereupon rushed down stairs as 
speedily as his rigid armour would permit; 
and on arriving below, made eager inquiries 
concerning what had occurred, of persons 
quite as ignorant and perplexed as himself. 

We must leave him in his bewilderment, 
while we explain the scene which he had 
witnessed, and which was not a dream, as the 
good Father had been inclined to imagine, but 
a reality, and a dire reality to some of the 
parties concerned. 



It may be remembered, that when the main 
body of the crusaders embarked upon the rafts, 
a portion of them remained upon the bank 
under the charge of the Prebendary of Ludyng- 
ton. Some men also remained who had been 
employed as scouts by the crusaders since the 
commencement of the siege ; (lest any friendly 
neighboiu*s of Sir Raymond should attack them 
by surprise;) and two of these men were keep- 
ing watch towards the eastern end of the 
beacon-hill, just as their comrades had begun 
the passage of the moat. 
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At this moment the one who was most in 
advance called out lustily to his comrade, — who 
was no other than the falconer of De Wal- 
tham, — 

" Come hither, Caspar Wald ! your eyes are 
as keen as those of your hawks ; look towards 
the south — is not that a body of armed horse- 
men, coming over the brow of the hill? me- 
thinks I see their armour glancing, and their 
banner waving/^ 

Gaspar quickly joined the other scout, and 
gazed in the direction of the downs. 

"Why, thou blind buzzard !^^ he cried. 
" How canst thou doubt of what is plain 
enough? and too plain, I trow! A strong 
body of men-at-arms is coming on at a 
dashing pace, and St. Hubert help us 
if we are the quarry that they intend to 
strike \" 

The falconer then hasted to the dell, and 
imparted what he had observed to his master, 
the Prebendary De Waltham, who, spurring his 
black steed, darted to the spot where the scouts 
had made the fearful discovery, and gazed 
intently at the advancing band with a per- 
turbed visage. In a few moments, however. 
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his brow cleared, and he cried with an exulting 
smile — 

"Why, those horsemen bear the royal 
standard ! as I can now just discern. No 
doubt King Richard, who is at New Sa- 
rum, has been listening to the good counsels 
of the Primate Courtenay, who is also there, 
and has despatched a force to aid us in our 
holy warfare. Thanks, my Lord Primate ! for 
thus honouring the Abbey of Shaston !^' 

De Waltham, before returning to the dell 
with his good tidings, gave another glance at 
the advancing band, when his countenance grew 
deadly pale, and he cried out in an agitated 
tone — 

" I see now — I see now, Caspar, that the 
standard bears not only the royal arms of Eng- 
land, but those of Castile and Leon ! There 
are the castles and lions, plainly enough ! And 
know you not that the Duke of Lancaster is 
now King of Castile ? It follows then that the 
mighty John of Gaunt — whom we believed to be 
abroad — must be leading that band in person ! ^' 

De Waltham said no more, but in a few 
minutes had reached the dell, and imparted his 
fearful intelligence to the men on the bank of 
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the moat. Terrible was the consternation it 
produced. 

"The Duke of Lancaster is coming!'* was 
echoed from mouth to mouthy till it formed one 
general shout, or rather yell, of dismay, which 
soon reached the ears of Sir GeoflRry, and of the 
men upon the rafts. The former had landed ; 
but the latter no sooner heard the name, so 
renowned in war, and so puissant in the 
realm, than forgetful of their leader, and of 
aught besides their own peril, these doughty 
crusaders faced round, and pulled vigorously 
back to the place of embarkation. A short 
time before this retrograde movement took 
place. Sir GeoflSy de Dunhede had reached the 
opposite bank of the moat, which, although 
it looked firm and inviting, was of a somewhat 
yielding nature, and had been softened by 
rains. So soon therefore as it received the 
united biulhen of the Knight, his armour, and 
his horse, the treacherous bank gave way, and 
Rollo sunk deeply into the mud. In striving 
to gain a firm footing the animal floundered, 
and at length fell on his side, pinning down 
one of the legs of Sir GeoflRry beneath it. As 
the softness of the ground prevented his feel- 
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ing any great pain or inconvenience, and as 
both would be incurred if the horse should 
attempt to rise, the Knight quieted him with 
hand and voice, and remained as he had fallen, 
impatiently awaiting to be extricated by his 
men, who were now approaching the bank. 
While thus seated dolefully in the soft mire, 
panting as much as RoUo from the unwonted 
fatigues he had undergone, Sir Geoffry heard 
his men raise that fearful shout, " the Duke of 
Lancaster is coming V^ and then, to complete 
his horror and dismay, beheld them turn their 
backs upon him and upon the manor-house, 
and re-cross the moat with all diligence ! 

Thus was the luckless Knight abandoned to 
his fate upon the miry bank, much in the con- 
dition of a stranded grampus deserted by the 
tide and puffing its last sighs. 

Sir Geoffiy, however, soon bestirred himself, 
recollecting that delay would be fatal, and that 
he must endeavour immediately to return over 
the moat. Having disentangled his leg by a 
violent effi)rt, he strove next to arouse his 
steed ; but, exhausted by crossing the water 
beneath a weight of armour, it appeared so 
averse to move, that Sir Geoffiy thought fit to 
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allow the animal a few more minutes of repose, 
and stood beside it in a piteous state of anxiety 
and impatience. 

In some points the unfortunate leader of the 
crusade now bore a resemblance to the knight 
of La Mancha, — not as to figure, for in that 
respect he was a better prototype of the fat 
knight of Shakespear, — but because he was 
"of a sorrowful countenance/* and had also 
engaged in an enterprise which, as it had 
turned out, was not likely to prove a more 
successful affair than Don Quixote's single- 
handed attack upon the windmills. Thus 
stood Sir GeoflBry de Dunhede by his prostrate 
charger, covered with mire, dripping with wet, 
and uttering sundry imprecations against fate 
and fortune ; when suddenly, a gigantic figure 
in complete armour sallied with clanking 
sound from the porch of the manor-house, 
strode to the bank of the moat, and calling 
upon Sir Geoffry to surrender, laid a huge iron 
glove upon his arm ! At the same time 
these words were inaudibly muttered within 
the closed visor — 

" Now, St. Francis forgive me, a preacher of 
peace, for meddling thus in strife and warfare !** 
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Sir Geoffiy, trembling from the eflFects of 
cold and of this terrific apparition^ and aware 
that resistance would be unavailing in his piti- 
ful case, surrendered at once to the giant, with 
a full consciousness that he was hereby trans- 
formed from a confident leader into a miserable 
captive, at the mercy of those whom he had 
unmercifully intended to destroy with fire and 
sword. 

In the mean time Sir Raymond, having as- 
certained by observation that the enemy were 
in full retreat, issued from the manor-house 
with the greater part of the garrison to witness 
the capture of Sir Geoffiy. They reached the 
scene of action at the important moment when 
the doughty leader of the crusade was submis- 
sively delivering up his cross-hilted sword to 
his formidable looking assailant, whom he mis- 
took for some puissant warrior. 

'^ Well and gallantly done ! reverend Father 
Confessor,'' exclaimed Sir Raymond. " I said 
that when once his spirit was roused. Father 
Clement would do valiantly, but, by my troth ! 
he has done more than all the rest of the 
garrison put together ! We, in fact, have 
effected nothing, and Clement every thing, for 
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he has taken prisoner the leader of the enemy^s 
army; and what is an army without its 
general?*' 

The monk; as his martial ardour subsided^ 
began to feel more abashed than elated by his 
achievement ; and to escape the raillery of Sir 
Raymond; attempted to steal away unnoticed, 
but the creaking of his rusty armour drew all 
eyes upon the retiring hero. 

Sir Raymond's heart now smote him — 

^^ Stay, good Clement/* he cried ; ^* I by no 
means intended to disconcert you, and should 
have supposed that he, who, when our case 
appeared hopeless, displayed a heroism that 
might put many brave soldiers to the blush, 
would not have seriously regarded an idle jest/* 

Sir Geoffry was meanwhile ruminating upon 
the probable consequences of his capture, and 
bitterly repenting the zealous part he had 
taken in the quarrels of the abbey. To end 
this painful suspense, he proposed to Sir Ray- 
mond as the price of liberation a high ransom, 
proportioned to his wealth and importance, 
which was the lightest penalty that he ven- 
tured to expect; little knowing the generous 
nature of his enemy. 
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" Offer not your gold to me/* said Sir Ray- 
mond, ^^ for I covet it not. Keep it rather to 
expend in rich gifts to the abbey of Shaston, 
for having honoured you with the command of 
its vassals, and with a commission to stifle in 
his den the old lion whom it feared to attack 
by fair and honourable means. I however re- 
quire that you pledge your word as a knight, 
never more to aid or abet in the persecution of 
Ermengarde of Czaslau, my kinswoman, or of 
Bertha de Waltham, the betrothed bride of my 
son. I also require you to tell the Abbess of 
Shaston, that profane and heretical as she may 
deem me, I would not have opposed her au- 
thority save in the defence of my honour ; in 
evidence whereof I have now liberated the 
commander of her forces without ransom.** 

The prisoner in joyful astonishment readily 
assented to these lenient conditions, and mut- 
tered an acknowledgment of the generous for 
bearance displayed towards him. 

Sir Raymond then said— 

" I will no longer detain you here, for your 
retiring — I will not say flying — soldiers, albeit 
they appeared somewhat hasty in their de- 
parture, must greatly need your skill and ex- 
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perience to order their retreat. Ho ! Simon 
Archer, down with the drawbridge and up with 
the portcullis, that Sir Geofliy de Dunhede 
may be at liberty/* 

The veteran obeyed, but with a sullen visage, 
as he would have preferred an order to throw 
his master's enemy into the moat; and Sir 
Geoffry having mounted his steed, which had 
by this time recovered from its exhaustion, set 
forth at a foot's pace, intending to make a delibe- 
rate and dignified retreat. But as he passed 
under the portcullis of the bridge, Simon Archer 
could not refrain from giving to Rollo a slight 
blow with his arblast, whereat the high-mettled 
animal sprung forward at a furious pace, which 
nearly overthrew his rider, and completely over- 
set his dignity. 

Foaming with rage, vexation, and mortified 
pride. Sir Geoflfry crossed the dell into the 
open country, and followed his panic-stricken 
men, uttering some such soliloquy as that 
of Falstafi* on a like occasion : — 

'Mf I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a sous'd gurnet" 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE ROMAN CAMP. 

*'.... egli h d'opre leggiadre 
Emulo, e d'alto sangue e d'alto stato. 
Ben lo conosco a le sue spalle quadre, 
E a quel petto colmo e rileyato. 
Veramente d costui nato a Pimpero, 
Si del regnar, del comandar sa I'arti ; 
E non minor che Duce, e cayaliero ; 
Ma del doppio Talor tutte ha le parti." 

Genu. Lib. 

Soon after the Knight of Dunhede had de- 
parted. Sir Raymond said^ ^^ I would fain see 
and thank my royal deliverer; and will ride 
towards the beacon-hill, in the hope of meeting 
him. I would also reconnoitre the discomfited 
crusaders; therefore bring out Poitiers. The 
sight of a flying enemy will animate both the 
war-horse and his master, and remind us of 

T 
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our youthful days. Pfaith ! I must keep a 
tight hand on the brave old steed^ lest he 
should disapprove my tame proceedings, and 
attempt to charge the enemy on his own 
account.^^ 

Sir Raymond, with a band of armed horse- 
men, then rode forth into the open country 
towards the downs, and soon perceived the mo- 
nastic forces, in knots of from two or three to 
about a score, making rapid progress towards 
Marlborough. 

Considerably in the rear of the fugitives, ap- 
peared a solitary warrior of bulky form, upon 
an iron-grey charger. 

"There is poor Sir Geoffry de Dunhede, no 
longer the leader, but the pursuer of his 
troops ! ^^ observed Sir Raymond de Fyscher, 
to one of his veterans. " Methinks he is in 
no great haste to overtake them, and is per- 
haps debating whether they merit the aid of 
his valour and wisdom, after the sorry trick 
which they played him upon the moat. I should 
like to hear the blustering Knight render an 
account of his expedition to the Abbess of 
Shaston. How he was surprised by a su- 
perior force in the moment of victory, and 



•. ^ 
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obliged to retreat. * Retreat * will be the word, 
and, perchance, ^ in good order,^ will be added. 
Sir GeofFry will, moreover, suppress the little 
episode of his fall into the mire, and his capture 
by the monk, as ill comporting with the dignity 
which he strives to assume. See how his valor- 
ous soldiers are hurrying pell-mell across the 
fields to the high road! They must have 
brushed close by the vicarage, and gladdened 
the hearts of its inmates. That warm-hearted 
old spinster, Mellicent Henreth, was, no doubt, 
tempted to don helmet and cuirass, like the 
heroines of ancient days, and to make a sally 
on the fugitives as they scoured by her dwelling.** 
Sir Raymond proceeded in the direction of 
the beacon-hill, forming various siurmises con- 
cerning his unlooked-for deliverance, and also 
concerning the non-appearance of his allies, of 
whom he had expected to gain sight immediately 
upon leaving the dell. But although he had 
now ascended the rising ground for some dis- 
tance, and commanded an extensive horizon, 
the friendly band, whose approach had been 
announced to Sir Raymond by the cries and 
the precipitate flight of his enemies, was not 

visible in any direction, and he began to think 

t2 
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that the forces of the abbey had been deceived 
by their fears, and had mistaken a cloud or 
a mist upon the downs, for a hostile band. 
Indeed, upon reflection, he considered that this 
was a more probable circumstance, than that 
John of Gaunt should be now in England, or, 
if he were, that, after dispersing the enemy by 
his appearance, he should neglect to secure the 
victory, and thus suddenly and completely 
vanish ! 

Perplexed by these conjectures. Sir Raymond 
pressed forward to the beacon-hill, with as 
much expedition as the powers of his aged 
charger would permit, determining to take one 
survey of the country from thence, and if his 
allies were still invisible, to return home, and 
prepare for a second attack of the enemy, as it 
was very possible they might, ere long, discover 
that they were unpursued, and come to the 
same conclusion as himself, which would pro- 
bably lead to a rally, and to a renewal of the 
siege. 

Upon reaiching the brow of the beacon-hill. 
Sir Raymond and his men keenly reconnoitred 
the surrounding country, but with the same 
lack of success as from the lower ground, which 
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completed their perplexity and disappointment. 
They had now, however, a perfect view of the 
enemy, who, in their rush across the plain, 
had just passed the western extremity of the 
high ridge whereon Sir Raymond stood, and 
were making good progress towards Ogbourn. 
Sir GeofTry de Dunhede had now nearly 
overtaken the hindmost of the fugitives, and 
appeared to be commanding them to halt, with 
vehement gesticulations. "By my troth,^^ 
cried Sir Raymond, as he observed him from 
the height above, " I fear that the commander 
has discovered what has been totally unper- 
ceived by those cowardly knaves, his soldiers, 
namely, that they are flying without pursuers, 
and it appears, moreover, that he is awakening 
their stupified senses to the agreeable fact." 



Sir Raymond was correct in these observa- 
tions. The Knight of Dunhede, in his trajet 
across the plain, became aware that, whatever 
the apparition might have been, which had scared 
the troops from their propriety during his misad- 
ventures on the bank of the moat, it had now 
utterly disappeared, "like the baseless fabric 
of a vision ! " and his surprise equalled that of 
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the party on the hill, though it was accompanied 
with &r more pleasing reflections. 

In the hope of solving his perplexities. Sir 
Geoffiry accosted an old and intelligent-looking 
peasant whom he met on the way, and inquired 
whether the Duke of Lancaster, with a band of 
horsemen, had not appeared on the beacon-hill, 
and partly descended it in the direction of 
Ludyngton. 

" The Duke of Lancaster ! *^ echoed the pea- 
sant, with uplifted eye-brows. ** No, no. Sir 
Knight, the Duke of Lancaster has not been 
in these parts for many a day, nor is he likely 
to be for two or three years, as I have learnt 
from my son, who is one of the domestics at his 
hunting-seat of Upham. But I see what has 
caused your mistake. A son of the Duke is 
now at Upper Upham, who employs himself 
in training and disciplining the vassals belong- 
ing to the family estates in the neighbourhood, 
and who is, I trow, the more diligent in this 
matter, because of the expected civil war. 
Doubt not, then. Sir Knight, that the band of 
horsemen which appeared on the beacon-hill 
were some vassals of the Duke bearing his 
standard, and led by this same youth, John 
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Beaufort; and that, after crossing the ridge 
of the down to exercise their horses, they 
re-crossed it, and returned quietly to Upham/* 
The troubled mind and perplexed brain of 
Sir Geoflfry de Dunhede were thoroughly re- 
lieved by this clear explanation of the occur- 
rences which had appeared mysterious, but 
were thus rendered natural and intelligible; 
and throwing a groat to the peasant for his 
welcome intelligence, he set spurs to RoUo, 
and soon overtook the hindmost knot of fu- 
gitives. Having, by words and gestures, con- 
vinced this party that they were unpursued, 
he ordered them to press forward, and impart 
the fact to those in advance. The latter, how- 
ever, alarmed at the increased clatter of arms 
and horse-hoofs in their rear, occasioned by 
this order, and imagining that John of Gaunf s 
cavalry was close upon them, quickened instead 
of relaxing their speed, so that " confusion 
became worse confounded ;^^ and it was long 
ere Sir Geoflfry could make the whole of his 
scattered forces comprehend the satisfactory 
information he had obtained, whereby the cause 
of their terror was proved to be utterly ground- 
less. 
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Having, however, at length performed this 
difficult task, he proceeded to re-form their 
broken ranks, and, lastly, exhorted them to 
face about, march back to Ludyngton, and re- 
sume the siege of the manor-house. His 
eloquence prevailed, and after a time the troops 
of the abbey of Shaftesbury were once more 
in an orderly condition, and, with renewed 
spirit and alacrity, retracing their steps to 
Ludyngton. 

We must now return to the high ridge of 
down, called the beacon-hill, where we left Sir 
Raymond de Fyscher and his followers, in a 
state of wonder and despondency at the failure 
of their attempts to discover the course taken 
by the Duke of Lancaster and his band of men- 
at-arms, who, in their sudden appearance on 
the heights, and their sudden and mysterious 
disappearance, resembled the visionary horse- 
men of the/o/o morgana. 

Sir Raymond had keenly observed all the 
movements of the enemy on the plain below, 
and so soon as he perceived that their leader 
was succeeding in his effi)rts to rally and re- 
orm them, deemed it expedient to return 
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home, and prepare the manor-house for a fresh 
attack. He was, however, detained by an at- 
tempt to obtain information respecting his 
vanished allies. 

At the western extremity of the lofty ridge 
whereon he stood, was situated a fine Roman 
encampment, called Ludyngton Castle, formed 
by ramparts of turf above forty feet in height, 
and enclosing an oval area of about eight acres. 
In preparing to descend the hill. Sir Raymond 
passed at a short distance a narrow aperture in 
the ramparts, which formed the entrance to the 
camp, and having perceived the figure of a man 
crossing the space within, he determined to 
interrogate him, hoping to gain the desired 
information. 

Sir Raymond therefore rode through the 
aperture into the camp, when he started, and 
gazed Yirith surprise and admiration at the spec- 
tacle which met his eyes ! 

Around the spacious area of the Roman camp, 
were ranged a gallant band of men-at-arms, 
dismounted and standing by their horses. A 
banner was planted in the centre of the arena, 
and Sir Raymond quickly perceived that the 
youthful standard-bearer who stood beside it. 
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with his hand upon the staffs was his own 
son Almeric! Yet his eye rested but a few 
moments on the beloved youth, for near 
him, conversing with some knights, stood a 
warrior in massive plate armour, of dignified 
countenance and majestic stature ; and Sir 
Raymond instantly recognized — John of Gaunt ! 

Having dismounted, the Knight advanced to- 
wards his royal deUverer, who greeted him with 
frank cordiality, and then added, ^^Now, Sir 
Raymond, embrace your son, for as I have 
chosen him to bear my standard, you may judge 
that his conduct in the late campaign has been 
worthy of his father/' 

The veteran obeyed, his heart overflowing 
with joy and honest pride. He then hastened 
to thank the Duke for his timely and effectual 
succour ; and although the old soldier attempted 
no eloquent expression of his feelings, a tear 
of gratitude denoted their warmth and sincerity. 
" Generous Prince ! *' he exclaimed, "you have 
this day saved me from being crushed by the 
power of relentless bigots, who would have 
deemed it sinful to show mercy to me or mine ; 
and though unable to express my thankfiilness 
in fitting terms, believe that I deeply feel how 
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few there are in your high station who would 
have thus cared for the worthless life of an old 
follower in arms/^ 

The Duke of Lancaster^ who preferred this 
unstudied burst of gratitude to the most elo- 
quent harangue, answered, with a smile, **Nay, 
nay, you rate my assistance too highly, good 
Sir Raymond. It were strange, if I stood not 
by an old friend, in the hour of peril. That 
reproach has never yet been cast upon John of 
Gaunt, though many an evil word is spoken 
against him by monks and churls. Believe 
that it gratified me not a little, to lend you a 
helping hand at the moment of need, and, by 
a mere show of hostility, to send those cow- 
ardly knaves scouring across the plain, as if 
Satan, or myself (whom, I warrant, they consider 
as the worst and most formidable of the two), 
were close at their heels ! Besides, this mock 
warfare in the pure air of the downs, recruits 
and braces my spirit, after fighting in good 
earnest beneath the burning suns of Spain.^^ 

The Duke (as he informed Sir Raymond) 
had unexpectedly returned to England for a 
short season, in order to recruit his health 
after a relapse of illness, and also to consult 
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the King respecting the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Catherine, whose hand had been demanded 
by the King of Castile for his eldest son. 
Upon landing in England he received a letter 
from the Queen, in which she mentioned the 
dangerous position of Sir Raymond de Fyscher, 
as detailed to her by the ex- Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, with whom she corresponded. 

Hereupon the Duke proceeded at once to 
Upham, without giving any notice of his in- 
tention, lest it should reach the ears of the be- 
siegers. As he anticipated, his military vas- 
sals were in a state of excellent discipline 
through the exertions of John of Beaufort, 
who had however quitted the chateau just be- 
fore his father's unexpected arrival. The 
Duke also explained the motives of his present 
concealment within the Roman camp. As his 
appearance on the beacon-hill had sufficed to 
put the crusaders to the route, he considered 
it useless to pursue them, but resolved to place 
himself in a situation from whence he could 
observe their flight, and prevent any rally or 
retrograde movement. He therefore re-crossed 
the brow of the beacon-hill, and proceeded 
along the side of the ridge, beneath the sum- 
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mit, and therefore invisibly to those in the 
plain upon the other side. Having reached 
the Roman encampment at the extremity of 
the ridge^ he ordered his men to dismount^ lest 
their armour should gleam through some rents 
and apertures in the upper part of the ramparts^ 
and then to enter it^ and there station them- 
selves. From hence they could attack the 
enemy to great advantage if need required ; and 
a man was posted at one of the narrowest 
apertures in the eastern wall, through which 
he observed every motion of the retreating 
troops without being perceived by them ; and 
John of Gaunt determined not to quit his 
ambuscade till the man had reported that they 
were out of view on their route towards Marl- 
borough. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE BEACON-HILL. 

" the brave, 

Love mercy, and delight to save." — Gay, 

While the Duke of Lancaster and Sir Ray- 
mond de Fyscher Avere conversing in the 
Roman camp, the man who was keeping watch 
at the aperture in the rampart, and who had 
already announced the rally of the fugitives, 
gave notice that they had actually faced about, 
and were marching back towards Ludyngton. 

**Now, by the soul of my father Edward !" 
cried the Duke, his impetuous spirit bursting 
forth, and flashing in his eyes, "The inso- 
lence of these monkish knaves shall not go 
unpunished! But what can have inspired 
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them with this sudden valour? Surely they 
have concluded that the glimpse which they 
caught of John of Gaunt and his cavalry was 
a mere illusion ! But, i' faith ! they shall soon 
know that my men-at-arms are no phantoms. 
Come, brave cavaliers!" continued the Duke, 
addressing Almeric, and some knights who 
commanded the vassal-soldiers, "Order the 
men to lead their horses half way down the 
side of the hill on the north side, and then to 
mount them and prepare for a charge. You 
must accompany them, my good standard- 
bearer, and display the royal lions of England 
and Castile, to prove that John of Gaunt is 
nigh at hand. As the enemy have passed the 
point of the ridge, your ambuscade on this 
side will of course be invisible to them till they 
re-pass it ; but the moment you are discovered 
by the caitiffs, thunder down upon them, while 
they are gaping with astonishment at the re- 
appearance of the phantom warriors ! And 
hearken, Almeric! See that my men spare 
not the base incendiaries who would have fired 
your father's mansion, for they deserve no 
mercy." 

While the Duke of Lancaster gave this stem 
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order, his fine and open features were con- 
tracted by rage and indignation ; but the gene- 
rous Sir Raymond boldly interposed between 
the lion and its prey, and interceded for his 
enemies. 

" Noble Prince ! *' he said with earnestness, 
" will you grant me a boon ?" 

^* Readily and freely,'* answered the Duke, 
concluding that some favour was about to be 
craved for the young standard-bearer, and 
which he would have bestowed at the first 
word of Sir Raymond. 

"You are generously incensed against the 
forces of the abbey, for the wrong they would 
have done to me,*' said the old Knight^ " but 
although bent jipon my destruction, they have 
not actually injured either me or my house. 
Moreover, Ludyngton, the birth-place of my- 
self and of my ancestors, is a dependency of 
the convent of Shaston, and I would fain avoid 
all hostility against my lawful superiors, but 
such as is needful for the defence of life and 
honour. Lay aside then, dear Prince, for the 
sake of your old follower and fiiend, the re- 
sentment which afiection towards him has 
kindled.*' 
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" Say no more, say no more, good Sir Ray- 
mond, I must e^en yield to you,*' answered the 
Duke, who had regained his equanimity during 
this address. " Yet, by my troth ! no one but 
yourself, and no one less dextrous than your- 
self, could have turned me from my purpose. 
Oh, thou old Ulysses, * fertile in stratagem,* 
thou hast lain in ambush, and overcome me by 
surprise ! Almeric, methinks thou hast never 
before seen thy commander vacillate, and 
countermand his orders, but thy father has 
brought me to this pass ! He requires that I 
permit the troops of the abbey to escape un- 
scathed and unchastised, save by bodily fear. 
Let, however, your mock charge be fierce 
enough to send them flying back to Shaston 
like arrows from a cross-bow! and, i* faith! 
they may thank Sir Raymond for arriving 
there in any wise." 

The men prepared to station themselves ac- 
cording to the directions that they had re- 
ceived, and among the rest, Hugo, the veteran 
steward of Upham, who at his urgent request 
had been permitted to don casque and corslet, 
and attend the Duke upon this occasion. Be- 
fore setting forth he had, however, received a 

u 
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lecture upon prudence and discretion firom 
his master^ who was therefore not a little sur- 
prised to see the superannuated veteran pro- 
ceeding with the rest of the men-at-arms to 
the place appointed for the ambuscade. 

*^Art thou mad, Hugo?" he cried. ^ Come 
up again to the top of the ridge, and shake 
not thy old bones in a down-hill charge; be 
content to view it firom hence with the half 
score of thy comrades who will remain with 



me/' 



Hugo, however, cast so imploring a look at 
his master that the latter relented, and, waving 
his hand, exclaimed impatiently — 

** Well, go thine own way, thou hot-headed 
old mad-cap ! I only hope thou wilt not have 
cause to repent thy fool-hardiness !" 

Then turning to Sir Raymond he added — 

"The temptation is I know too great for 
that good veteran to withstand. Hugo thinks 
that he has now an opportunity of serv- 
ing the two persons he most esteems in the 
world, namely, his master and * Sir Raymond 
of the visor ;^ as he pertinaciously calls you, 
despite all modern corruptions of your honour- 
able surname." 
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We will now again descend to the plain, 
where Sir Geoffry de Dunhede was leading his 
forces back to Ludyngton in full confidence 
that the information of the peasant might be 
relied upon^ because it clearly explained seve- 
ral circumstances which otherwise appeared un- 
accountable. The intelligence was, as he sup- 
posed, correct, and given in good faith, but 
unfortunately for the crusaders was a day too 
old in date to serve any purpose but that of 
wofuUy misleading them. 

Again, then, towards Ludyngton marched 
the troops of the abbey of Shaftesbury, re- 
lieved from their late terrors, and feeling a 
strong re-action of valour and fanatical zeal; 
when, just after they had passed the western 
point of the beacon-hill, lo the same band of 
cavalry, and the same standard which had 
before appalled them, again blasted their sight! 
and, moreover, again thundered down upon 
them from the hill with the force and velocity 
of a whirlwind ! 

So mysterious and sudden was their re- 
appearance, that the enemy attributed it to 
magic, and so furious, and so well directed 
was their onset, that it obliged the crusaders 

u 2 
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to wheel abruptly round and again turn their 
backs upon Lyddington. Many of the men, 
however, being inexpert equestrians, lost their 
balance in attempting to perform this evolu- 
tion, and were thrown to the ground. Among 
these prostrate warriors was Gaspar Wald the 
Falconer, who, upon rising, saw close before him 
Wilfrid Lebrind, his former adversary. 

Wilfrid had volunteered to accompany Sir 
Raymond in his reconnoitring expedition of 
the morning, but intended to refrain from 
taking any active part against the crusaders 
on account of his father's connexion with the 
abbey. 

Like Hugo he was, however, lured by his 
warlike propensities to engage in the charge 
from the hill, and kept his eye constantly fixed 
upon the Falconer, being desirous to renew 
their former contest in the wood upon more 
equal terms. As, however, the advantage was 
now too much on his own side, Wilfrid gave 
the Falconer time to remount his steed, chal- 
lenging him to a second trial of their mutual 
skill and strength. Gaspar placed himself in 
the saddle, but having a lively recollection of 
Wilfrid's prowess, he replied not a word to 
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the challenge, but darted forward with the 
rapidity of one of his falcons, and it is said 
that he neither looked behind him nor slack- 
ened his pace till far beyond Ogbourn St. 
George ! 

Caspar's flight afterwards became a standing 
jest to his companions, who hoped that their 
own lack of courage would be overlooked in 
the ridicule excited by his more flagrant 
cowardice. 

Wilfrid disdained to pursue so unworthy a 
foe, and was presently accosted by old Hugo 
of Upham, who demanded which of the fugi- 
tives was most obnoxious to the Knight of the 
visor. 

Wilfrid, making a shrewd guess at the per- 
son signified, and likewise at the drift of the 
question, replied — 

"The most malignant enemy of Sir Ray- 
mond de Fyscher is the Prebendary de Wal- 
tham, he upon the black charger, who is look- 
ing back upon his pursuers with a scowl of 
peculiar malice. But meddle not with him, 
old Hugo, it would sorely vex Sir Raymond 
that for his sake you should encounter so wily 
and active an adversary." 
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Before, however, Wilfrid^s remonstrance was 
concluded, the impetuous veteran had darted 
away in pursuit of the Prebendary, whom he 
soon overtook, and brandishing his sword, 
called upon him to surrender. 

De Waltham, perceiving the advanced age of 
his assailant, plucked up courage and flourished 
his sword in return, and the old man, who was 
not fully armed, must soon have fallen, had he 
not possessed remarkable skill in the use of 
his weapon, which enabled him to parry the 
strokes of his opponent with a dexterity that 
in a great measure supplied the place of 
strength. 

After a time, De Waltham beginning to 
doubt the certainty of escaping unscathed from 
the contest, dropped his sword and declared 
that he would surrender, but at the same time 
with quick and agile motion drew forth a 
dagger, and struck a sudden blow at Hugo, 
who being thrown oflf his guard received a 
wound. It was not, however severe, and the 
natural impetuosity of the veteran was raised 
to so high a pitch by this treacherous assault, 
that for a moment it restored his youthful 
energies, and he dealt so heavy a blow at the 
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sconce of the enemy, that it broke the clasps 
of his helmet, which rolled off, and De Wal- 
tham, fully aware that the next blow might be 
fatal, called out hastily for quarter. 

Hugo, restrained from farther violence by 
the injunction of the Duke of Lancaster, said 
that he only required his submission ; where- 
upon the Prebendary, delivering up his dagger, 
yielded himself a prisoner to the triumph- 
ant veteran, who' summoned a comrade to 
assist in preventing his escape, and conducted 
him towards the beacon-hill. 

The orders of John of Gaunt had now been 
fully executed by his men, as the enemy were 
flying before them in such pMe-m^le confusion, 
that only two small parties maintained any de- 
gree of order in their retreat. One of these con- 
sisted of the standard-bearer of the abbey, with 
a few men-at-arms around him. 

Now it must be remarked that the four 
veteran domestics of Sir Raymond, who dis- 
played so much heroism at the siege, had ac- 
companied him from the manor-house and after- 
wards joined in the charge from the beacon- 
hill. These men were not only experienced in 
warfare, but retained a considerable degree of 
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strength and activity, and fixing their hearts 
upon the standard they attacked its defenders 
with so much spirit, that being abready panic- 
stricken they soon gave way, and Hubert, 
the steward of the manor-house, seized the 
new banner of the convent — that splendid 
piece of embroidery! — that chef-d'oeuvre of 
Agnes de Dunhede! and bore it off with no 
small exultation. Elated by this victory, the 
four veterans resolve to attack the other un- 
broken band of the enemy, consisting of their 
leader — the great Sir Geoffry de Dunhede 
himself — surrounded by a small body-guard 
of his retainers. The latter, however, upon 
finding a compact and resolute knot of pur- 
suers close upon their heels, rushed forward 
with the utmost precipitation, leaving the un- 
fortunate Sir Geoflry and his wearied charger 
far in the rear and at the mercy of the enemy, 
who however had no intention of capturing 
him, as they knew it would displease their 
master ; but they had a strong determination to 
obtain his sword as a trophy of conquest. 

The restoration of that sword by Sir Ray- 
mond, after its seizure by Father Clement, had 
been gall and wormwood to their feelings, and 
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they considered that Sir Raymond himself 
would deem it justly forfeited after the second 
attempt of its owner to besiege the manor- 
house. The veterans, therefore, pressed hard 
upon Sir Geoffry, shouting loudly for the sur- 
render of his sword ; and in the hope of ar- 
resting their progress, and thereby furthering 
his own escape^ the distressed knight threw 
down the sword, and spurring his steed vigor- 
ously, shot far ahead of the pursuers, who, 
having eagerly taken possession of the prize, 
faced about and returned with their two tro- 
phies — the banner of the crusaders and the 
sword of their leader — to the beacon-hill. 

Meanwhile Sir Geoflfry de Dunhede, having 
impelled his steed forward by a vigorous ap- 
plication of the spur, hoped to make good his 
retreat without any further disaster ; but RoUo, 
exhausted by his passage of the moat in the 
morning, and now urged beyond his powers, 
stumbled over some rough ground in hurrying 
down a sharp declivity, and after rolling over, 
and depositing his master upon the ground, 
proceeded on his way homewards at a quiet 
easy pace congenial to his wearied feelings. 
The fat knight of Dunhede hastened to rise 
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that he might pursue his fugitive courser ; but 
it was not the work of a moment, and while 
this heavy man-of-war was slowly righting and 
preparing to make way once more, an afirighted 
foot soldier in advance, wholly intent upon self- 
preservation, sprung into the vacant saddle of 
RoUo, and dashing forward bestowed not a 
thought upon his injured and bereaved com- 
mander till he was half way on the road to 
Shaftesbury ! 

Many flying horsemen passed their leader, 
but none supplied him with a horse^ and he 
was constrained to toil on foot for many a 
weary mile, spending all the breath that he 
could spare in uttering some such pathetic ex- 
clamations as those that in later times were 
wrung from Falstaff on a difierent occasion, 
but on account of a similar bereavement — 

" The rascal has removed my horse. Eight 
yards of uneven ground is three-score and ten 
miles afoot with me, and the stony-hearted 
villain knows it well enough. Give me my 
horse, you rogue ; give me my horse. Whew ! 
— a plague upon -t ! a plague upon you all ! — 
and a plague upon the Abbess of Shaston !'' 

Thus Sir Geoffry (though not Sir John) ter- 
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minated his sorrowftil complaint, and that same 
last sentence indicated the depth of his despair, 
proving that even fanatic zeal was quenched by 
bodily suffering. 

The successful assailants having pursued 
their routed and scattered enemies for a con- 
siderable distance, drew off from the pursuit, 
and returned to the summit of the beacon-hill, 
where John of Gaunt and Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher with a few of their men had remained 
stationary, and had been well-amused specta- 
tors of the mock warfare on the plain, and of 
the disastrous adventures that had befallen the 
burly knight of Dunhede. 

Old Hugo of Upham presented his captive, 
the Prebendary ; and the four retainers of Sir 
Raymond presented their trophies, the sword 
and the standard; whereupon the Duke of 
Lancaster publicly and warmly commended 
their gallant deeds, which rendered the five 
veterans happy for the remainder of their 
lives. 

The Duke then turning to De Waltham, and 
giving way to the fiery vehemence of his dis- 
position, exclaimed — 

"This then, is the base caitiff who would 
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have sacrificed his own flesh and bloody his 
brother's child, for the love of gold, and would 
also have destroyed the unofiending inmates 
of the manor-house with fire and sword ! — ^Thou 
art a very Haman in blood-thirsty malice^ and 
I would fain exalt thee to the highest gallows 
in these parts, even to the topmost bough of one 
of mv tall sycamores at Upper Upham, that all 
the country round might see the reward of thy 
misdeeds. But my vengeance lights not upon 
objects so mean and sordid as thyself^ and I 
commit both thy person and thy punishment 
to Almeric de Fyscher, who would have been 
the chief sufferer from those evil machinations 
of thine which have been so happily frus- 
trated.'' 

Almeric only required that De Waltham 
should perform a deed which common honour 
and honesty had long demanded at his bands. 
This was to fulfil the wishes and intentions of 
his deceased brother by giving a formal assent 
to the marriage of Bertha de Waltham with 
himself. The Prebendary, having no alterna- 
tive, pledged himself to a compliance with the 
demand of Almeric, and was then set at liberty 
and permitted to return to Shaston. 
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Though wrung to the soul by the stipulation 
he had been constrained to make, De Waltham 
faithfully performed it ; because the Duke had 
threatened that any breach of faith on his part 
should be followed bv the immediate enforce- 
ment of a royal commission of inquiry into cer- 
tain misdeeds of the abbey, which had long been 
threatened. This would have brought to light 
extortions and other evil practices of De Wal- 
tham that he most devoutly wished to remain 
concealed, as their exposure would be far more 
fatal to his interests than the marriage of his 
niece. 

Before parting with Sir Raymond, the Duke 
of Lancaster said that he intended to leave 
Upham on the following day for New Sarum, 
where the king was resident during the Easter 
Festival, and after the sojourn of a few days 
at that place to prepare for his return to 
France. Desirous, however, that his old com- 
rade should be well provided against any fresh 
hostilities on the part of the abbey during his 
absence, he authorized Sir Raymond to call 
out the vassals of his estates in the neighbour- 
hood of Upham whenever he required their 
services. Then, interrupting the thanks which 
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Sir Raymond with heart-felt gratitude had be- 
gun to proffer, the Duke said to Almeric — 

*^ Before departing I would fain observe that 
at Upham I saw the two ladies who have ho- 
noured my chateau by making it their asylum; 
and the dignified yet sweet aspect of the ex- 
Abbess, and the grace and beauty of thy affi- 
anced bride, preclude all surprise at the chivalrous 
deeds wnich they have inspired. 

^^ I shall soon be in a foreign land ; but fail 
not to send me tidings of thy nuptials, Almeric, 
and, by my troth ! the highest nobles of Gas- 
cony shall be bidden to my table, and shall 
pledge both thee and thy sweet bride, in flowing 
cups of Bordeaux ! '^ 



On the following day, John of Gaunt left 
his hunting-seat of Upham, and proceeded to 
New Sarum, for the purpose of conferring with 
the king upon the marriage of his daughter, 
and upon other affairs of state, and after re- 
maining there a few cays, proceeded to South- 
ampton, in order to embark for Gascony. 

On the day that the Duke left Upham, Al- 
meric de Fyscher repaired to the chateau, and 
escorted the refugees to Ludyngton ; and it 
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must be noted, that during their brief journey, 
Almeric found time to sue for and obtain a 
promise from Bertha, that his anxiety and un- 
certainty should, ere long, be terminated. 

The ex-Abbess and Bertha took up their 
abode at the vicarage of Ludyngton, where it 
was afterwards arranged that the former should 
permanently reside, as it was endeared to her 
by so many circumstances of interest. 
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Badge of Richard the Secottd '. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



CLOUDED SUNSHINE. 

** Ah ! simple peasant^ envy not 

The diadem which wreathes my brow ; 

Ah ! peasant, envy not the lot, 

Which makes me sigh to be as thou. 

****** 

Ah ! covet not my gilded woe, 

Nor at thy humbler lot repine ; 

The peace this breast shall never know. 

And kingdoms cannot give — is thine J 



>» 



In the spring of this year (1387), Richard the 
Second and his consort again celebrated the 
Easter festival at the episcopal palace of New 



* Sun behind a cloud. 
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Sarum, where Anne of Bohemia must be again 
presented to the reader, in her favourite chapel- 
like apartment, with its lancet windows of 
stained glass. 

The same ebony table stood beside her chair, 
and the same holy volume lay upon it, as in 
the preceding year ; but Anne had now ac- 
quired a knowledge of the English tongue, and 
her Sclavonic translation of the Bible was 
superseded by that of Wickliffe. 

The queen had just returned from the 
presence-chamber, where, with Richard, she 
daily received those courtiers who had fol- 
lowed them to Salisbury, but who were less 
numerous than usual, in consequence of 
the political animosities that convulsed the 
country. 

Anne had not laid aside her state attire, — 
her trained and embroidered dress of crimson 
velvet confined by a girdle of precious stones, 
her richly broidered robe, and her Bohemian 
tiara of glittering tissue, which rose erect to 
an extravagant height, — ^but its formality was 
relieved by a profusion of light hair, platted 
across the forehead, and falling in easy waving 
ringlets to her shoulders, with a simplicity that 

X 
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well became her ingenuous and jouthful coun- 
tenance. 

The fairy-like form and splendid apparel of 
the queen were strongly contrasted by the 
tall, stately, and black-robed figure that stood 
beside her chair. This was no other than her 
banished preceptress and friend, the ex-Abbess 
of Shaftesbury, with whom Anne had deter- 
mined to enjoy an interview, during her sojourn 
at New Sarum, and had therefore summoned 
her thither fi*om Ludyngton. 

The good queen shed tears of joy at again 
beholding the beloved and revered friend^ from 
whom she had so long been separated^ and 
who had undergone so much peril and suffer- 
ing; and after an affectionate greeting, she 
thus addressed her : — 

^* My chief object in desiring your presence 
here, dear Ermengarde, is to see and con- 
verse with you once more, and to assure you 
that my affection is undiminished by absence. 
I also wish to prevent your suffering fresh 
anxiety concerning Bertha de Waltham, in 
consequence of recent events, which may be 
reported in a manner that would needlessly 
alarm you." The queen proceeded to inform 
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the ex- Abbess of some occurrences, which may 
be thus briefly related and explained. 

The departure of John of Gaunt from Wilt- 
shire, in order to embark for France, had 
encouraged the Prebendary De Waltham to 
resume his machinations against Bertha. He 
could no longer oppose her marriage, in the 
character of a guardian, having given to it 
a formal and legal sanction, which he dared 
not rescind ; but this evil-minded man, whose 
malignity was increased by the failure of his 
former projects, had now formed another that 
was still more ruthless in its nature. He pro- 
posed to frustrate the hated alliance of Bertha, 
by effecting her imprisonment on the charge 
of heresy ; and to this end repaired to New 
Sarum, and obtained an interview with the 
bishop, urging him to assist in the aforesaid 
scheme, by exerting the power that had been 
a few years before conferred upon the prelates, 
of arresting and confining heretics. He like- 
wise exhorted the bishop to render the captivity 
of Bertha perpetual, by removing her from a 
dungeon to a convent. 

These suggestions were not, however, so 
palatable to the bishop, as De Waltham had 

x 2 
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expected. The power conferred by the king 
upon the bishops, of imprisoning heretics with- 
out royal license, was of doubtful legality, being 
unsanctioned by the Commons, and could not, 
in all cases, be safely exerted. Prudence damped 
the zeal of the Bishop of New Sarum^ on the 
present occasion. He had not sufficient in- 
fluence with Richard, to obtain his sanction 
for imprisoning a person whom Anne de- 
sired to protect; and the bishop feared that 
any attempt to seize upon the person of Ber- 
tha de Waltham without that sanction, would 
be resisted on the ground of illegality by the 
stout knight, Sir Raymond de Fyscher, who 
would, moreover, be aided in his resistance 
by the vassals belonging to the Wiltshire es- 
tates of John of Gaunt. 

The bishop, therefore, heard the projects of 
De Waltham with cold indifference, and after- 
wards communicated them to Richard, who, in 
his turn, imparted them to the queen, and gain- 
ing boldness from the conduct of the prelate, he 
promised, at her earnest request, never to sanc- 
tion the imprisonment of Bertha de Waltham. 

After relating these occurrences, the queen 
thus addressed Ermengarde : — 
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^^I will now speak upon a subject that is 
near your heart. You would fain withdraw 
Gisla from the vanities of a court life to share 
in your peaceful seclusion at Ludyngton, and 
far be it from me to thwart this good and 
pious desire, though it will grieve me to part 
with Gisla, who possesses many of the vir- 
tues that I loved and revered in yourself. 
After remaining with me a few days longer, 
you shall both be suffered to breathe a purer 
atmosphere than that which surrounds royalty, 
wherein virtue is more apt to wither, than to 
flourish and bear fruit.^^ 

^*Ah ! speak not thus, dear mistress,^^ re- 
plied Ermengarde, *^ for the satire applies not 
to your household ; and I am far from deeming 
the time passed by my sister in confidential 
intercourse with yourself, and with your chosen 
associates, as vainly and unprofitably spent. 
On the contrary, she has learnt thereby the 
difficult task of living an uncorrupt life in the 
midst of temptation and evil example; yet I 
know that Gisla desires more leisure and tran- 
quillity than can possibly be attained at court. 
By passing the remainder of our days together 
in the peaceful retirement of Ludyngton,^^ 
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added the ex- Abbess, " we shall, moreover, 
tread in the footsteps of our beloved and sainted 
mother, whose bones repose in the village church, 
and who has left behind her a reputation for 
piety and munificence which will, I trust, prove 
an animating example to her children/^ 

Anne mused for a few minutes with down- 
cast eyes, and when she again looked up at 
her friend, they were moistened by tears. 
" Ah, Ermengarde!^' she exclaimed, *^you deem 
that I am happy ; but there are sorrows in my 
heart that make me yearn to share in your 
tranquil retirement.'' 

And, brilliant as her destiny appeared — pos- 
sessing the love of her husband, adored by the 
people, and surrounded by a magnificent court, 
the young queen spoke sincerely ! 

The first few years of her married life were 
indeed unclouded by sorrow. Nay, had she 
possessed a frivolous mind, it must have been 
dazzled even to giddiness, by the bright vista 
of prosperity and pleasure that appeared to 
open before her eyes. But the events of the 
last two years had gradually disclosed a far 
different prospect, which saddened the bright 
glance and the joyous smile of this young but 
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thoughtful princess^ who felt that the sunshine 
of her happiness was for ever clouded. The 
court had become not only a theatre of reck- 
less dissipation and extravagance, but of strife, 
jealousy, and discord, which perpetually ha- 
rassed her gentle spirit ; but these were minor 
troubles, compared to that of witnessing the 
degradation of the husband whom she tenderly 
loved ; for the king had now yielded himself to 
the guidance of unworthy sycophants, who 
were turning him from every virtuous habit 
and pursuit, and were luring him through 
flowery paths to certain destruction. 

The following well-known but ever-pleasing 
lines of Gray, describe the sad forebodings 
wherewith Anne contemplated the dangerous 
though brilliant career of Richard and his fa* 
vourites : — 

^ Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows. 

While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 

Which, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey." 

The queen did not, however, anticipate, that in 
the course of a few weeks from this time, her 
fears would be realized, by the commencement 
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of a formidable rebellion against the infatuated 
monarch and his obnoxious minions. 

From that day the sun of Richard's pros- 
perity began to be clouded ; and if the device 
which appears at the head of the chapter were 
an emblem of adversity, it well represented 
the subsequent portion of his reign. To 
Anne it had already become applicable^ as her 
more reflecting mind was darkened by the 
shadow of evil to come. 

The queen dwelt not long upon her worldly 
sorrows, in conversing with Ermengarde, but 
turned to others, which still more deeply affect- 
ed her, and in which the ex-Abbess could fully 
sympathize. 

^^ A severe penalty of my high station,^' she 
observed, ^^ is the necessity it imposes of con- 
cealing my religious principles, and refraining 
from an open confession of the truth ; but 
more painful than aught besides, is my ina- 
bility to protect those friends and adherents 
who are exposed to persecution, in consequence 
of the opinions which they have imbibed from 
me.'* 

^^ Alas ! I well know,'' said Ermengarde, 
'^ that neither greatness, nor virtue, nor piety. 
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form any safeguard against the tyranny of the 
Romish church ; and I only marvel/^ she con- 
tinued, pointing to the Bible, "that this 
cherished companion and councillor has not 
been, ere now, banished from your presence, 
by some of the more bigoted of the pre- 
lates/' 

" They attempted to deprive me of this, my 
only true comfort,^' returned Anne, laying 
her hand upon the precious volume, as if to 
protect it from their grasp — " for they made in 
the House of Lords a strong effort to procure 
the suppression of Wickliffe's translation of 
the Scriptures, and would have undoubtedly 
succeeded, but for the spirited remonstrances 
of my bold uncle of Lancaster, John of Gaunt.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



FORD. 



The reader must be now transported fi*om the 
wild downs of South Wiltshire^ to one of the 
most fertile and smiling districts of East Kent, 
about six miles to the north of Canterbury, 
where, at this period, in a valley watered by a 
clear rivulet, stood the archiepiscopal palace 
of Ford, but of which, however, only a few 
vestiges now remain, to mark its site. The 
ancient palace at Canterbury has, in like man- 
ner, disappeared, leaving the primates destitute 
of a single residence within the limits of their 
diocese. 

A few years before the date of our tale, Wil- 
liam de Courtnay, famed for his zeal against 
Wickliffe, had been elevated from the see of 
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LondoD to the primacy, for which influential 
position he was singularly well qualified. 

In pride, bigotry, and some other points of 
character, Courtenay bore a resemblance to his 
renowned predecessor Thomas a Becket ; and 
although he attempted not, like that rash and 
arrogant prelate, to convert his pastoral staff 
into an earthly sceptre, and therewith to crush 
the power of his sovereign, yet he wielded the 
crozier with a firm, steady, and cautious hand, 
that was more conducive to the real interests 
of the Church, and to the stability of his own 
power and influence. The energy and wise 
policy of the Archbishop were, however, in- 
effectual to arrest the progress of the doctrines 
of Wickliffe, which continued to prosper and 
prevail, and were now embraced by several 
persons of distinction. 

Courtenay therefore began to fear that his 
endeavoiirs to crush the disciples would 
prove equally unavailing with those that he 
had employed to destroy the master, and which 
had been so effectually baffled by the Duke of 
Lancaster and Lord Henry Percy. 

The Primate has been introduced to our 
readers at the episcopal palace of Salisbury, 
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in a garb discomposed by hasty travelling ; but 
in general his dress and appointments were 
carefully and sedulously arranged, as they 
formed a part of that system of pomp mingled 
with austerity, whereby he had gained the 
veneration of the multitude; a system which 
was the more successful, as he well knew how 
to temper it by a condescending humility of 
demeanour, that concealed his haughtiness and 
pride of birth. It must not, however be con- 
cluded, that the prelate was entirely devoid of 
sincerity and honesty of purpose, and his hy- 
pocritical arts may perhaps be attributed less 
to the individual than to the false and deceitful 
church to which he belonged — "Fucina d^in- 
ganni, nido di tradimenti V^ 

The stately figure of the Primate was now 
arrayed in a rich episcopal robe, and beneath 
it appeared an embroidered vestment, arranged 
with a studious neglect, that rendered visible, 
as if by accident, a shirt of coarse sackcloth. 

He was seated in the recess of a large antique 
window that looked towards the south, but 
neither his mind nor the expression of his 
countenance were in unison with the sweet and 
peaceful scene that lay before him — fields, 
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meadows, woodlands, and sloping pastures, 
bright in the verdure of early spring. His 
usually keen and observant eye now wandered 
vacantly over the fair picture, as he listened 
with deep attention, and with gestures of anger 
and impatience, to a chaplain who stood near 
him, holding in his hand some mutilated scrolls 
of parchment, from which he read aloud. 

^^ And hath the insolence of these pestilential 
heretics arisen to so fearful a height as this?" 
exclaimed De Coiutenay, when the priest had 
ceased reading — " say you that those infamous 
libels, which condemn many doctrines of the 
holy Roman Church, and many practices of her 
clergy, were actually exposed to public view in 
the vicinity of this my archiepiscopal resi- 
dence ? *' 

" Alas ! it was even so, reverend father," 
answered the chaplain, as he laid down the 
contaminating manuscripts, and crossed him- 
self by way of purification. " I tore them with 
my own hand from the doors of the parish 
churches of Receiver, Heron, Chistelet, Monk- 
ton, and St. Nicholas at Wade ; and it is more- 
over reported at Canterbury that these same 
charges against the clergy will be brought 
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before parliament in the form of a regular ac- 
cusation^ by Sir Lewis Clifford, Sir Thomas 
Latymer, Sir Richard Story, and other noted 
Lollards/' 

" Lollards are they in truth/' muttered the 
Primate between his clenched teeth. ^^ Poison- 
ous weeds, that will, ere long, overrun the 
Church if they be not eradicated, ay! and 
consumed in the flames ! I must stir up the 
king to some vigorous measiures against them, 
and that right speedily ! '' 

De Courtenay was interrupted in the con- 
coction of his persecuting schemes, by an in- 
timation that the Prebendary of Ludyngton had 
arrived at the palace, and requested a private 
interview. 

The affair upon which he came to Ford was 
of a nature peculiarly accordant to the present 
state of the Primate's mind ; burning with ire 
at the increased audacity of the Wickliffe re- 
formers. 

The Bishop of New Sarum having decUned 
to arrest Bertha de Waltham for heresy, with- 
out the royal warrant, it had occurred to the 
Prebendary that this warrant might possibly 
be obtained from the king, through the agency 
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of the Archbishop, who had, in the preceding 
year, zealously assisted in the persecution of 
Bertha, by obliging Richard to rescind the 
order for her liberation. 

De Waltham, in this interview, stated to the 
Primate how his interference, upon that oc- 
casion, had been afterwards counteracted and 
rendered completely ineffectual ; which sorely 
wounded the pride and self-importance of 
Courtenay, and being combined with a desire of 
urging the king to measures of persecution, 
it wrought in him a willing compliance with the 
schemes of the prebendary ; who returned to 
Shaston with renewed hope that his avarice and 
his revenge would at length be fuUy gratified. 

After the departure of this evil counsellor, 
De Courtenay remained for some time in medi- 
tation. His first impulse had been to repair 
immediately to New Sarum, and endeavour to 
carry his measures with a high hand, as he had 
done before, by intimidating the king into a 
severe exercise of power against Bertha de 
Waltham, and the other followers of Wickliffe. 

But although he was sometimes hurried by 
excess of bigotry into imperious deportment 
towards his sovereign, it was contrary to the 
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Primate's system of cautious policy, which 
aimed at concealing the iron rod wherewith he 
ruled him, as much as possible ; and when the 
excitement of the moment had subsided he be- 
gan to think that some milder course would be 
preferable, more especially as Richard had of 
late become less docile to his counsels than 
formerly, and more submissive to those of the 
Archbishop of York, and his other favourites. 

The ruminations of the Primate ended in the 
following soliloquy — 

^^ As the king is somewhat estranged from 
his more sage and experienced advisers, he may 
perchance refuse to grant a warrant against this 
heretic novice at my demand ; and it will there- 
fore be wise if I seek to obtain it through the 
medium of some of his more favoured coun- 
sellors. Ha! a happy thought occurs. The 
Duke of Ireland is striving to obtain, through 
my influence at the Court of Rome, a confir- 
mation of his intended divorce ; but, I vow to 
St. Austin! that unless he pledge himself to 
bend the mind of Richard according to my will, 
the fickle youth shall sigh in vain for the fair 
Lancerona of Bohemia, and remain for ever 
bound to Philippa de Coucy/' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE PRIOR OF MARLEBBROH. 

A FEW days after the visit of De Waltham at 
Ford, the Duke of Ireland (Robert de Vere) 
arrived there, and held a conference with the 
Primate, who having obtained from him a pro- 
mise to use his influence with the king in the 
manner desired by De Waltham, agreed in re- 
turn to solicit, at the Papal court, a confirmation 
of his divorce. It soon after took place, and 
the infatuated royal favourite then wedded the 
Bohemian attendant of the queen. 

PhiUppa de Coucy, the amiable, handsome, 
but discarded spouse of De Vere, was, through 
her mother, nearly allied to the family of Plan- 
tagenet ; therefore her repudiation offended the 
whole of that royal house and its numerous 

Y 
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connexions, with the sin^ exception of the 
blinded monarch ; and those who were before 
inimirftl to the favourite and his colleagues, and 
disaffected to the king, made the divorce of 
Philippa a signal for more active measures of 
opposition. They were headed by the king's 
uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glofh 
cester, a prince of impetuous and turbulent 
character, who required that atonement should 
be made for the injurious treatment of his 
niece, by the dismission and punishment of De 
Vere ; and in conjunction with Henry of Bo- 
lingbroke his nephew, (son to John of Graunt), 
and the Earls of Nottingham, Arundel, and 
Warwick, prepared to take arms if his demands 
should be rejected. 

Richard and his favourites, alarmed at these 
warlike demonstrations, held anxious coundls 
and debates, upon the best method of counter- 
acting them ; and De Vere aroused the indolent 
spirit of his master, by proving that he must 
either at once abandon himself and his almost 
equally obnoxious colleagues, or take immediate 
and vigorous measures for their defence. 

The infatuated monarch hereupon resolved 
to make common cause with his minions^ and 
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as De Yere possessed large estates and many 
yassak and adherents in Wales^ it was agreed 
that in the first place he should proceed thither 
and raise a body of troops ; concealing the real 
object of his journey under the pretext of em- 
barking for Ireland, to visit his long-neglected 
sovereignty^ 

The king determined to accompany the duke 
into Wales, that his presence might assist in 
the levy of the forces, and might also serve to 
collect partizans in the English counties through 
which they would pass in their route. 



It must be here noted, that the Duke of 
Lancaster having proceeded to Southampton, 
in order to embark for France, had been de-. 
tained there by contrary winda ; and upon re- 
ceiving intelligence of the impending rebellion, 
he determmed before leaving England to obtam 
an interview with the king his nephew, and to 
urge him by every argument that prudence and 
wisdom could devise to pause in his mad career, 
and consult his safety and honour by aban- 
doning the obnoxious favourites to their merited 
fate. 

With his usual promptitude, John of Gaunt 

Y 2 
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immediately quitted Southampton^ and pro- 
ceeded across the country nearly in a direct 
line to intercept the king in his journey towards 
Wales. On arriving at Swyndone in the north 
of Wiltshire, the duke found that his nephew 
had not yet reached that town, and therefore 
determined to remain there and await his ar- 
rival, as he must pass through Swyndone in the 
course of his journey. 



We will now return to King Richard, who 
upon the day appointed left New Sarum, and 
set forth on his journey to Wales, attended by 
the Duke of Ireland and some of his inferior 
favourites, and by a numerous and well*armed 
retinue. 

The king travelled in a state litter with De 
Vere, who took this opportunity of again press- 
ing upon his attention the request of the Pri- 
mate, that he would grant a formal assent to 
the arrest of Bertha de Waltham. 

Incited by the hope of gaining through De 
Courtenay a confirmation of his late marriage, 
the duke had already applied to the king upon 
this subject with zeal, but without success ; and 
Richard now persevered in his refusid to take 
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part against Bertha, partly from a regard to 
the promise he had made to Anne, partly from 
the ill humour and vexation occasioned by the 
interruption of his pleasures and diversions, 
and by the gloomy aspect of public affairs, 
which had produced in his usually pliant mind 
a strong fit of sullen obstinacy. Firmness, it 
cannot properly be called, being unfounded 
upon principle, and subject to be capriciously 
abandoned. Richard therefore withstood the 
solicitations of his beloved De Vere, and even 
upbraided him for desiring to give offence to so 
brave and loyal a knight as Sir Raymond de 
Fyscher, at a time when his military services 
might, ere long, be of importance to the royal 
cause. 

In the afternoon of his first day^s journey. 
King Richard and his train approached Marle- 
bergh (now Marlborough), where preparations 
for their entertainment had been made at the 
Priory of St. John's, an establishment of black 
canons; and during the week preceding the 
royal visit, severe and unremitting had been 
the toils of the refectioner, the hospitaler, the 
kitchener, the cellarer, and the other officials 
of the monastery. 
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As the 'cortege drew near to the town, De 
Vere, who was now on horseback, rode to the 
side of the king's litter, exclaiming^ ^'Look 
forth, sire, or you will lose a goodly spectacle ! 
The great gate of the Priory of St. John's is 
thrown open, and a long procession of the 
canons, mounted upon palfiries and mules, are 
issuing forth to meet your highness in solemn 
state. Now the saints help us, graceless sin- 
ners, to meet with due reverence that train of 
holy ascetics, with their awful black garments 
and shaggy beards ! — ^They are headed by the 
Prior, who looms large in the distance, and 
whatever may be said of the brethren^ there is 
nothing of the ascetic in his appearance. No 
doubt he is a jolly soul, and observes strictly 
all the feasts of the church.'' 

^^ Ay, that is the man for hungry and thirsty 
travellers, and I warrant he has prepared a 
supper that will make us forget it is a fiist 
day/' — answered Richard, peering forth firom 
the state vehicle, and recovering his good 
humour as, with De Vere, he surveyed 
the promising aspect of thm host; who 
slowly advanced upon a sleek palfrey, and was 
arrayed in full and flowing robes of stat^ 
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which mcreased the apparent bulk of his ro- 
tund figure. 

'^Butlpr'ythee, De Vere, bridle thy irreverent 
tongue/^ added Richard. ^^ We may fare the 
worse, if thou shouldst offend the holy Prior 
with thy profane jests and gibes/' 

^^The skipping king/' and the "shallow, 
carping fools'' his minions, received and re- 
turned the greetings of the Superior and the 
brethren of St. John's, with all the solemnity 
that they could command, and were escorted 
by them to the Priory, where the remainder of 
the establishment received their royal guest, 
with due hospitality and honour. As the king 
was travelling upon urgent business, he ought 
to have proceeded farther on his journey the 
same day ; but being strongly addicted to ease 
and good cheer, Richard was unwilling to pass 
by so luxurious a resting-place for the night 
as the Priory of St. John's, and had therefore 
arranged to remain there till the next day. 

An hour after sunset, a goodly supper was 
served up in the refectory, upon two tables, the 
king, his nobles, his confessor Friar Rushak, 
and the Prior, occupying the smaller one at the 
upper end of the apartment; while the officers 
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of the king's guard, and such of the canons 
as held official rank in the monastery, sat at 
the lower table, where the sub-Prior of St 
John's presided, — a sour-visaged monk, the 
very reverse of his jovial superior. 

Upon this notable occasion,the souper-maigre 
of the refectory might have been mistaken for 
a carnival feast; the absence of flesh being 
scarcely observable among the variety and pro- 
fusion of choice dishes that bewildered the eyes 
of the guests. 

Who could sigh for more substantial fare, 
amid the varied allurements of salmon pasties, 
lampries, whelks, stewed porpoise with sauce 
of almond-milk sugar and safiron, and roasted 
slices of the tongue of a whale ? 

With these richer dainties were intermingled 
others of a more delicate and simple character, 
such as furmenty, wafers, flamms, and wastel- 
cakes; whilst ale, hippocras, muscadine. Gas- 
cony wine, and other generous liquors, flowed 
in abundance. 

The guests soon discovered that their witty 
sallies and light jests, which would have given 
offence at strict religious houses, were not un- 
palatable to the community of St. John's ; for 
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the Prior was an unreflecting, unlearned, and 
jocund soul, devoted to the chase and to the 
wine-cup ; and the majority of the brethren 
took the tone of their manners from him. In- 
deed, the following lines by a satirical poet of 
the thirteenth century, upon the ^^Moyne neirs,^^ 
or black monks of that period, are scarcely too 
severe to apply to the community of St. John^s, 
under the rule of their present superior :— 

*' £ sont chascim jour ivre, 
Quar ne sevent autre vivre." 

'^ They must perforce get drunk each day, 
They know of life no other way *." 

The Prior had, however, resolved to comport 
himself upon the present occasion with the 
decorum and propriety that were due to his 
illustrious guest; but the Duke of Ireland, 
bent upon mischief, was equally determined to 
lure him into some special acts of foolery. 
During the repast, he therefore said to a noble 
who sat near him, in a low tone, that was just 
sufficiently audible to reach the ears of the 
Prior, — 

* These lines are quoted from " The Baron's War," by 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq. 
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*^ Now if our reverend host desired to rival 
in courtesy the Abbot of Reading, when he 
feasted the king early in the present year, he 
must needs pledge his highness, not in a pitiful 
goblet, but in one of those capacious flagons, 
brimful of potent wine ; but, forsooth, a sim- 
ple prior cannot be expected to act with the 
magnificent courtesy of a mitred abbot/' 

This cutting remark of De Vere wrought its 
intended eflfect upon the unwary Prior of Marle- 
bergh, who, emulating the glorious achievement 
of his mitred brother, commanded soon after- 
wards, in a resolute tone, that a large silver 
flagon should be filled with the strongest wine 
at table ; and, having pledged the king he, at 
one C(mp imbibed the mighty draught, amidst 
the plaudits of the assembly. 

Feeling devoutly confident that he had ren- 
dered himself worthy of a mitre by this achieve- 
ment, and feeling likewise its natural efifect upon 
his brain, the Prior of Marlebergh became 
hugely elated in spirit ; whereof De Vere failed 
not to take advantage for the consummation 
of his plot, by observing that the most sump- 
tuous banquet was incomplete without music ; 
and he suffered not the convivial host to rest 
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satisfied with his exertions for the entertain- 
ment of the company^ until he had indulged 
them with several uproarious hunting songs ! 
The example of the Prior was, in all points, 
emulously followed not only by his wild guests, 
but by his reverend and long-bearded canons ; 
and it was recorded in the annals of the mo- 
nastery, by the grim-visaged sub-Prior, who, 
eschewing the vices of his brethren, erred in 
the opposite extreme of sour austerity, — ^it was, 
I say, maliciously recorded by him, when he 
afterwards became prior, that upon the memo- 
rable evening aforesaid, riot and disorder arose 
to so scandalous a height, that the refection 
room of St* John^s at length resembled a hall 
of Bacchanalian revelry! The annalist also 
remarked, in a marginal note, with modest ob- 
scurity of expression, and merely as a singular 
fact, that the only individual exempt from the 
general delinquency upon this occasion, was 
the sub-Prior then in office ! 



On the following morning King Richard, 
who was even more seasoned to wassail-riot 
than his host, arose long before the jolly Prior 
of Marlebergh, to whom may be well ap- 
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plied these lines of the antique satirist before 
quoted : — 

" Ce vus di je de veir, 
Yl dormira gnmt matiude, 
Desque la male fum6e 
Seit de la teste issue ; 
Pur grant peril de la vewe." 

'' ril tell you true what he will do, 
He*ll snooze away far into day. 
Nor leave his bed until his head 
From the fumes be free 
Of the night's revelry, 
And much I fear will not see clear '." 

The jest-loving monarch permitted not hishost 
to be aroused, being diverted at the idea of the 
consternation that would seize the hospitable 
old soul, when he should awake, and find that 
his illustrious guest had departed without a 
vale, or a benedicite. 

Richard, however, desired the sub-Prior to 
tell the Superior, that being well pleased with 
his hospitality, he should not fail to demand it, 
whenever he took the same route. 

So soon as the king had turned his face, the 
sub-Prior muttered to himself, with a significant 
shrug and grimace — 

" Now St. Austin forefend our Priory fi-om 

a « The Baron's War." 
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many such royal visits ! or it will be bankrupt 
in wealth and reputation.^ 



a 



King Richard was on the point of stepping 
into his litter^ when a horseman in clerical attire^ 
mounted upon a foaming black steed, and fol- 
lowed by an armed retinue, hastily entered the 
court of the Priory, and accosting the Duke 
of Ireland, requested an immediate and private 
interview with the king, upon an affair of im- 
portance. 

De Vere was at first unwilling to delay the 
king, but the horseman uttered some words in 
a low tone, which induced him to inform Rich- 
ard that the Prebendary of Ludyngton had 
something to communicate that was worthy of 
attention ; whereupon King Richard, with the 
Duke and De Waltham, returned into the 
Priory of St. John's. After a time, they again 
issued forth, and the countenances of all three 
expressed satisfaction, especially that of De 
Waltham — as indeed it well might — for the 
scroll of vellum which the Duke of Ireland 
held in his hand was a warrant, signed by the 
king, for the arrest of Bertha de Waltham ! 
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Before the scroll is sent upon its rutUess 
errand^ we will explain why it had been thus 
readily granted to a stranger^ after being so 
long denied to a &vourite. 

A short time before this period^ DeWaltham 
haying learnt from the Primate that De Yere's 
application to the king for the said warrant 
was unsuccessful^ and from another source 
that the marriage of Bertha to Almeric de 
Fyscher would ere long take place^ was 
seized with a fit of desperation^ which con- 
tinued until tidings arrived that the king was 
preparing for civil war^ but found extreme diffi* 
culty in raising troops; which latter circum- 
stance suggested to the subtle brain of the 
Prebendary a new scheme for the gratification 
of his malice and covetousness. 

De Waltham forthwith held a conference 
with the Abbess Griselda, as her co-operation 
was necessary to the success of his scheme. 
He first, however, prepared the way for its 
favourable reception, by impressing upon the 
mind of the proud dame, with more eloquence 
and logical force than ever, that the intended 
marriage of the refractory novice was a defiance 
of the power of the abbey, and consequently 
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of the authorities of the abbey^ and of the 
Abbess in particular. De Waltham then related 
how he had striven to ftave the chapter from 
this disgrace and humiliation^ by effecting the 
imprisonment of the said novice as a heretic, 
but that he found it was impossible to succeed 
in this matter without the permission of the 
king, which had been requested, but hitherto 
obstinately refused. He then observed, that 
the present crisis of Richard's affairs rendered 
it easy to obtain that permission, by means of 
an irresistible bribe. — ^^^ Poverty and unpopu- 
larity are awkward impediments to the levying 
of an army, as the king finds to his cost,'' said 
De Waltham. **Let us therefore once more 
petition him to sign a warrant for the arrest of 
the heretical novice ; adding, as a clause to our 
petition, that if his highness should be graciously 
pleased to grant the prayer of the Abbey of 
Shaston, that community will farther pray that 
they be allowed to express their gratitude for 
the favour, by doubling upon the present occa- 
sion the number of contmgents wherewith it 
is bound to supply the royal army." 

^^ I doubt not," continued De Waltham, *^that 
the king will joyfully purchase this subsidy at 
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the price of what is, to him, a mere scroll of 
parchment, albeit to us a matter of such grave 
importance ; not merely to our personal and 
worldly interest/* added the hypocrite, ^^but 
to the honour and reputation of our holy 
convent, which gives to the measure I propose a 
strictly religious character/' 

Griselda yielded to the arguments of De 
Waltham, and promised to aid and abet his 
scheme, which was hastened in its execution 
by the arrival of a spy employed by De Wal- 
tham at Ludyngton, with intelligence that the 
marriage of Almeric and Bertha would take 
place in a few days ; having probably been 
hastened in consequence of a suspicion that 
De Waltham was preparing to frustrate it by 
some new device. 

Aware that he had only just sufficient time 
for the execution of his designs, the Prebend- 
ary repaired without delay to New Sarum, and 
persuaded the bishop to undertake the im- 
prisonment of the heretic novice, by an assu- 
rance that if his authority met with opposition, 
it would be seconded by that of the king. 

The prelate therefore despatched some cle- 
rical officials to Ludyngton, invested with powers 
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to arrest the heretic^ in the name of her dio- 
cesan ; and De Waltham proceeded to Marl- 
borough^ where the result of his application 
to Richard has been already related. 

We left the king, the duke, and the Pre- 
bendary, issuing from the door of St. John^s 
Priory, the latter exulting in the success of his 
machinations, and the two former well satis- 
fied at obtaining a contingent of troops upoi\ 
so easy a condition as that demanded by the 
abbey. 

De Vere now called a trusty I'knight, who 
commanded a portion of the royal guard, and 
putting into his hand the king's warrant, de- 
sired him to select a few men-at-arms, and 
proceed with all haste to Ludyngton, which 
was about nine miles distant, and to enter the 
church, where he would find a bridal party 
assembled, and nioreover, some officials of the 
Bishop of New Sarum, who had received orders 
to arrest the bride; but, in case of failure, were 
to be supported by the royal warrant. De 
Vere, however, directed the knight to refrain 
from interference, unless it were absolutely 
needed for the prevention of the marriage cere- 
mony, as he intended to follow him with as 

z 
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little delay as possible, and, if in tinie,to super- 
intend the matter himself, lest it shcmld &il, 
through any mistake or gamAtrie on the part 
of the subordinates* 

According to this lesohition, the Duke of 
Ireland, after attending the king for some dis- 
tance on his route firom Mailebergfa to Swyn- 
done, obtained leave to quit him for a short 
time; and with De Waltham and a small band 
of men-at-arms, diverged into a by-road that 
led to the village of Ludyngton. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE WARRANT. 

While the reckless persecutors were thus 
preparing to execute their designs^ a nuptial 
party assembled in the church of Ludyngton. 
It was a morning of springs and bright sun- 
shine gleamed through the painted windows, 
dindy yet gorgeously — streaming upon many a 
jewelled vest, broidered robe, golden collar^ and 
emblazoned mantle; for the apparel of the 
bridal party was in that style of brilliant mag* 
nificence which marked the reign of Richard 
the Second, though varied by a few of the 
more sober costumes of an earlier period. 

Among these, the antiquated dress and coif 
of MiUicept Henreth were conspicuous, and 
also the stiff brocade robe of the Lady Mar- 
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garet de Cotes. Her antique figure was con- 
trasted by the light and graceful forni of Ger- 
trude de Fyscher, upon whose arm the aged 
lady rested for support, regarding with a cheer- 
ful smile the brilliant spectacle before her, and 
rejoicing that she had Uved to witness this long- 
desired union of her nephew with Bertha de 
Waltham, whom she loved as a daughter. No 
doubt the good lady also rejoiced at having 
lived to complete for this occasion the rich and 
elaborate piece of embroidery-work which now 
formed the covering of the altar. Gisla of 
Czaslau was Ukewise present in a costume of 
Bohemia ; and beside her sister stood the ex- 
Abbess of Shaftesbury, wearing the Benedictine 
habit, her serene features animated with joy and 
exultation as she gazed upon the fair young 
bride whom her exertions had rescued from a 
living death. Near to the altar stood Sir ' Ray- 
mond de Fyscher, and there was a tear in the 
eye of the old soldier of Cressy as he looked 
upon the happy countenance of his boy, whose 
gallant deeds in Spain bad rendered him worthy 
of that brave sire, and of the virtuous and heroic 
girl who stood beside him ; her beauty dignified 
by, trial and suffering. 
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At the altar, with open missal, preparing to 
unite the youthful pair, stood William Henreth, 
the aged vicar of Ludyngton, his countenance 
lighted with benevolent pleasure. He had not 
yet begun the marriage ceremony, and it was 
now for a few minutes retarded by the startling 
apparition of some clerical officials in a peculiar 
garb, followed soon after by a band of men-at- 
arms, who all entered the church without cere- 
mony, and stationed themselves in the north 
aisle, but, nevertheless, behaved peaceably, and 
appeared to shun observation. William Hen- 
reth begun the service, but presently the coun- 
tenance of Bertha turned pale with fear, and 
that of Almeric flushed with surprise and in- 
dignation at beholding the Duke of Ireland and 
the Prebendary of Ludyngton, followed by 
armed men, enter the church, and advance to- 
wards the altar : De Vere with an air of confi- 
dent assurance, and De Waltham with a stealthy 
silent step, like a tiger preparing to spring 
upon its prey. 

The Vicar, however, proceeded with the ser- 
vice in a calm tone, whereupon the Duke of 
Ireland made a signal to the ecclesiastical offi- 
cers in the north aisle, who immediately pro- 
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ceeded up the nave to the altar, and displayed 
certam formularies empowering them to arrest 
Bertha de Waltham, on a charge of heresy, in 
the name of the bishop of the diocese. 

Richard, with some feeling of regard for his 
promise to the queen, had given special orders 
that the warrant sanctioning Bertha's arrest, 
should not be produced without necessity, and 
his men-at-arms kept their station in the north 
aisle, while the episcopal officials made trial of 
their unaided strength. Sir Raymond and Al- 
meric were however aware that this attempt to 
imprison a suspected heretic by episcopal autho- 
rity alone, was a stretch of clerical power un- 
sanctioned by law, and therefore protested 
against its execution. Finding that their 
earnest remonstrances were unheeded^ they 
placed themselves before Bertha and drew their 
swords, and some armed retainers hastened to 
their assistance. 

De Vere and De Waltham, though arrant 
cowards, and holding in especial awe the valour 
of Sir Raymond and his son^ felt no terror at 
the present moment, not only on account of 
their superiority in armed followers^ but be- 
cause they were convinced that Sir Raymond was 
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too loyal in principle to resist the kin^s au- 
thority. 

Perceiving, however, that a serious contest 
was on the point of commencing, they deemed 
it time to call that authority into operation, 
whereupon the Duke of Ireland — ^with the con- 
fidence of a sorcerer, who knows that one strike 
of his magic wand, and one cabaUstic word, will 
suffice to blast his enemies — waved his hand, 
and called aloud to the men-at-arms in the north 
aisle, desiring them to come forward and pro- 
duce King Richard's warrant for the arrest of 
Bertha de Waltham ! 

These astounding and direful words crushed 
the spirit even of Sir Raymond de Fyscher, 
forcing upon him an instant conviction that 
there was no alternative but submissive obe- 
dience to the will of his sovereign. Almeric 
would still have resisted, but, at the command 
of his father, ceased from strife, and, with a de- 
spairing heart, passively awaited the result of 
De Yere's mandate. One of the armed men 
immediately obeyed it, by quitting the north 
aisle, and advancing up the nave towards the 
altar. 

Instead, however, of approaching Bertha, he 
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went up to the Duke of Ireland, and standing 
sQently before him, raised the visor cyf his hel- 
met. This action caused the brain of De Yere 
to reel, for he beheld — not the face of the knight 
to whom he had entrusted the royal warrant — 
but the face of John of Graunt ! He beheld, too, 
that dignified and commanding countenance 
under its most formidable aspect, the brows 
knit and the eyes flashing with wrath. 

** Now, on the word of a soldier!'* exclaimed 
the incensed prince, ^^ if the blood of so base 
and pitiful a minion would not pollute my good 
sword, I would take thy life, De Vere, even here 
before the altar, and esteem the deed acceptable 
to Heaven ! But go thy way speedily, and tell 
the sovereign, whom thou art leading blindfold 
to destruction, that the iniquitous warrant 
which he signed to further some vile machina- 
tion of thyself or the Prebendary DeWaltham, 
is safe in my keeping, and that he may thank 
me for rescuing him from the obloquy which its 
execution would have incurred.'* 

The Duke of Ireland, who, despite his arro- 
gance, was a very craven at heart, felt too much 
confounded to proffer a word in his defence, 
and, with a pitifully crest-fallen aspect and de- 
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meanour^ hastily quitted the church ; his retinue 
following in considerable alarm and disorder. 

De Waltham would, perchance, have received 
a more severe rebuke than the Duke of Ireland, 
but so soon as he had recognized the counte- 
nance of John of Gaunt, the base recreant 
shrinking from the storm of wrath that darkened 
it, slunk unobserved from the church, and has- 
tened to make good his retreat towards Shaftes- 
bury ; feeling in his inmost soul that there is not 
a more wretched being on the face of the earth 
than a baffled and disconcerted villain. 



The Duke of Lancaster, being anxious to join 
the king, would have immediately taken his de- 
parture, but he was arrested by the sad and im- 
ploring expression of Bertha^s coimtenance, 
who felt as if a guardian angel were about to 
withdraw his presence, leaving her again ex- 
posed to the power of evil. 

^* Now out upon my haste and impatience ?^ 
cried the warm-hearted prince, " I wiU not stir 
from hence till my gallant standard-bearer has 
secured his long-sought guerdon. But who is 
to confer that guerdon upon him ? who is to 
give away the bride, according to ancient usage ? 
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By my troth ! the ceremony shall not be omitted 
because that base caitiff^ De Waltham^ is not 
here to perform the office of a kinsman to his 
orphan niece. The father of Bertha de Waltham 
was my brother in arms/' added theDuke^ taking 
her hand^ ^ and I claim a right to dispose of 
my brother's child. Take, then, thy bride firom 
me, Almeric, and I believe that thou wilt not 
the less prize this treasiure because it is con- 
ferred upon thee by John of Ghtunt.'^ 

Almeric's eyes glistened, for he felt that Bop- 
tha was not only in form but in truth and 
reality the gift of his royal benefactor, and 
after the conclusion of the nuptial ceremony, 
hastened to express to him the overflowing gn- 
titude of his heart, in which he was warmlj 
seconded by Sir Raymond. 

^^ Nay, nay, my friends," said the duke in- 
terrupting them, ^^ I know all that you would 
say, and that sweet bride of thine, Almeric, has 
already thanked me with her eyes, pixmng 
thereby that she would have been somewhat 
loath to part with thee, even at the king's bid- 
ding. Besides, I must not tarry longer, but 
hasten to pursue Richard, or I shall not over- 
take him before nightfall. Adieu ! then, my 
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friends, and if you are ever again oppressed by 
tyranny, again have recourse to me, and although 
in a foreign land, John of Gaunt may still be 
your protector/^ 

On the same day, the steward of the 
l)uke's hunting-seat arrived at the manor- 
house, and said that he had received orders 
from his master to proffer the use of the chateau 
to Almeric de Fyscher immediately after his 
marriage, and to advise his remaining there 
until the perils of civil war had passed away. 
Almeric readily accepted this considerate offer, 
glad to secure his bride in that safe asylum 
until the restoration of peace. Upper Upham 
was, moreover, an agreeable residence in the 
spring and summer, being situated in that wild 
and interesting region of down-land which has 
been already described, and although exposed 
to all the milder breezes of the hills, sheltered 
by a wood on the eastern side from those of a 
more severe character. 

During his sojourn at Upham, Almeric re- 
ceived from his friend Hugh de Coucy — ^who 
was in the service of the Duke of Lancaster, 
and preparing to accompany him to France — the 
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following account of the Duke's sudden appear- 
ance in Lyddington Church on the nuptial 
morning. 

Having been detained at Southampton by 
contrary winds (as before related)^ and Saving 
there received tidings of the threatened rebellion, 
the Duke of Lancaster immediately took a 
straight course northward^ to overtake the king 
in his joximey to Wales, and expostulate with 
him on the obstinate folly of his conduct. He 
travelled with so much expedition as to reach 
Swyndone before Richard, whose progress had 
been greatly retarded by his carousals at the 
Priory of Marlborough. While at Swyndone, 
John of Gaunt no doubt soliloquized in words 
to the following effect — 

<< Will the king oome that I may breathe my (thongfats) 
In wholesome counsel to his unstayed youth * V* 

and he at length became so impatient of his 
nephew's tardy proceedings, as to quit Swyn- 
done and take the road to Marlborough, in the 
hope of meeting him. This happened about the 
same time that the warrant for Bertha's arrest 
was despatched from the Priory of St. John's 

1 Richard II. Act 2. 
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to. Ludyngton, and the duke met the men-at- 
arms who were entrusted with it. Perceiving 
that they belonged to the royal guard, he ac- 
costed their leader^ and^ having discovered the 
purport of his errand, declared that he would 
himself take charge of the warrant and convey 
it to Ludyngton. Unsuspicious of his inten- 
tions, or not venturing to oppose them, the 
knight delivered up the missive, and John of 
Gaunt desiring him to follow with his men, 
turned round and proceeded to Lyddington. 
Finding, upon his arrival there, that the bridal 
party were assembled in the churchy he desired 
his retinue to await him at a distance, and en- 
tering the north aisle with the men-at-arms, 
stationed himself among them ; and in that re- 
mote situation, escaped the observation of De 
Vere and De Waltham when they entered the 
church, and until he wished to be recognized 
by them. 

The Duke of Lancaster may have the more 
boldly opposed the tyrannical conduct of his 
nephew upon this occasion, because the fate of 
that weak king was at the present crisis almost 
entirely in his own hands ; for if, instead of 
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proceeding to France, he had chosen to co 
operate with his brothers, his son, and the othe 
confederates, in their rebellion, the result migh 
have been fatal to the cause of Richard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



A REVERSE AND A REVERSAL. 

*' Robert de Vere would an annye leade, 
Such a leader where shall we finde ! 
He will run swifte awaye, on his first battaile daye, 
And leave his menne behinde." — Battaile ofLevoet, 

The Abbej of Shaftesbury had foncUj hoped 
to regain its ancient honour and reputation 
under the rule of the Abbess Griselda^ and 
was therefore grievously disappointed to find 
that her ambitious schemes tended only to 
disaster and humiUation, and that the glory 
of the convent had been constantly waning 
«ince she assumed its government. 

De Waltham, the Prebendary of Ludyngton, 
as chief adviser of the Abbess^ shared in the 
opprobrium incurred by her unsuccessful mea- 
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sures, which was now greatly augmented by 
her late engagement to grant a double contin- 
gent of troops to the king, in return for his 
warrant against Bertha de Waltham; for al- 
though that warrant had failed in restoring 
their victim, the Community felt a bitter con- 
viction that they must not venture to break their 
part of the compact. 

At the appointed time, a numerous band of 
vassals was therefore reluctantly sent forth by 
the abbey, to join the troops which had been 
levied in Wales, by Robert de Vere, Duke of 
Ireland. 

All negotiation between the king and his 
enemies having failed, a battle ensued at Rad- 
cot-bridge, in Oxfordshire, between the royal 
army under the command of De Vere^ and the 
rebel army under the joint command of the 
Dukes of Gloucester, and York, and Henry of 
Bolingbroke ; in which the latter gained a 
complete and almost uncontested victory. 

Robert de Vere, intent upon self-preservation, 
abandoned his army, and fled towards Radcot- 
bridge, but finding it broken down, swam across 
the river. He afterwards made good his retreat 
into Flanders, but only escaped an honourable 
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death in battle, to die in exile and disgrace. 
Thus terminated the career of this whilome 
favourite of fortune, this sovereign of Ireland, 
this ruler of the king and kingdom of England ! 

To return from our digression, to the battle 
of Radcot-bridge : — it must be observed that 
the troops of the Abbey of Shaston, imitating 
the example of their leader and of their com- 
rades, took to flight at the first charge of the 
enemy, and returned speedily to the convent — 
thin in numbers, and threadbare in reputa- 
tion. 

This untoward affair gave a finishing stroke 
to the unpopularity of the Abbess and of the 
Prebendary, who, in their mortification and 
chagrin, endeavoured to cast the blame which 
both had incurred, entirely upon each other. 

A schism forthwith ensued between these long- 
united allies, which turned their friendship into 
bitter hatred; whereupon the stem Griselda, 
disdaining petty acts of hostility, summoned 
a Chapter of the convent, and laid a formal 
accusation against the Prebendary, for sundry 
misdeeds, which she had aforetime either coun- 
tenanced or overlooked. 

The authorities of the convent eagerly seized 
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this opportunity of gratifying their resentment 
against De Waltham, more especially for having 
sacrificed the welfare of the Community to his 
own selfish interests. They therefore instituted 
a severe inquiry into his conduct^ which was 
followed by a just sentence of condemnation 
and deprivation. Thus was the crafly intriguer 
taken in his own net ; the very schemes which 
he had devised for the gratification of his malice, 
ambition^ and covetousness^ proving the occa- 
sion of his downfaL 

The Abbess did not retain her dignity much 
longer than her discarded ally ; for in the course 
of a few months afler his deprivation, she be- 
came unable to endure the odium and hatred 
expressed towards her by the Community, which 
were occasioned not only by the failure of her 
schemes, but by the increasing harshness and 
arrogance of her disposition. Griselda there- 
fore resigned the government of the Abbey of 
Shaston, and quitting England in disgust re- 
tired to her relations in Italy. 

The Community had long bitterly deplored 
their former condemnation of the Abbess Er- 
mengarde, comparing her mild yet firm and 
judicious rule, and its happy effects, writh the 
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stem, rigid, yet unsuccessful government of 
her successor. 

Upon the resignation of Griselda, these 
long- smothered feelings of compunction could 
no longer be repressed; and at the general 
desire of the convent, a synod was con- 
vened with the usual forms, to reconsider 
the sentence pronounced against the ex- 
Abbess. 

It consisted of the chapter of the Abbey, 
and a few superiors of neighbouring monasteries, 
who examined and discussed the records of the 
Abbess Ermengarde's trial. 

It must be observed, that the minds of the 
judges were now free from the prejudice which 
had blinded them upon that occasion, being 
no longer misguided by the baneful influence 
and eloquence of the Abbot of St. Dunstan^s, 
his sister Griselda, and De Waltham. 

They could not, therefore, fail in coming to 
the honest and just conclusion, that the defence 
made by Ermengarde had fully refuted the 
charges laid against her by De Waltham, jus- 
tifying the part she had taken in the escape of 
Bertha, and proving that her heresy consisted 
in a mere acknowledgment that the allegations 
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of Wicklxffe against tlie moDastenes irere. is 
munj ca6t% well-founded. 

Inistead of the stem Abbot of St. I>imstan'£, 
the president of this §jnod was the mild and 
compasii^ionate Abbess of Wimbome, who had 
wept at the former sentenoe pronounced against 
Ermengarde, and who now, with benevolent 
pleasure, declared its reversal, as the votes of 
the assembly were in her favour, with scaroehrt 
dissentient voice. The iniquitous condemnatioD 
of the Abbess Ermengarde was hereupon an- 
nulled, cancelled, and erased fix>m the records 
of the Abbey of Shaftesbury. 

It was then determined that a private noti- 
fication of these proceedings should be imme- 
diately despatched to the Abbess at Ludyngton, 
and that a deputation, headed by the Prebend- 
ary of Fontmell, should afterwards proceed 
thither in due form, and solicit her to re-assume 
the government of the convent. 

Tlie private notification was to be accom- 
panied by another, informing Ermengarde that 
tlie stall of the ex- Prebendary of Ludyngton 
hud been kept vacant, as it was considered 
probable that she would wish to bestow it upon 
the Vicar. 
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Within the last year, however, " a change 
had come over the spirit ^^ both of Ermengarde 
and William Henreth, which rendered it likely 
that the honours and dignities which the au- 
thorities of Shaston Abbey were preparing to 
confer upon them, might be declined. As this 
change of opinion strongly influenced the con- 
duct of these prominent characters of our tale, 
it requires particular observation. 



The acute and candid mind of the aged Vicar 
of Ludyngton, instructed by the writings of 
Wickliffe, and above all by *^the Scriptures 
of truth,^^ had become gradually disentangled 
from error, and confirmed in that pure Catholic 
faith ^^ which was once delivered to the Saints/^ 
but afterwards corrupted by papal invention. 

The progress of Ermengarde in divine know- 
ledge kept pace with that of her revered friend 
and instructor; and their gradual enlighten- 
ment in true wisdom and holiness may be 
described in the beautiful language of Scripture 
— " The path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day." 

WilUam Henreth also confirmed and strength- 
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ened Gisla of Czaslau in the pure tenets which 
she had imbibed from the queen ; and it may 
be here observed, that after the death of her 
sister, Gisla returned into Bohemia, with several 
other attendants of Queen Anne, and that 
they carried into their native land the doc- 
trines that were professed by that amiable 
and enlightened disciple of WickliflFe. Those 
doctrines were the foundation of the reformed 
Catholic Church of Bohemia, which vras after- 
wards consecrated by the blood of the illustrious 
martyrs, John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

The change which had taken place in the 
minds of the Abbess and the Vicar, not being 
hasty or ill-considered, but slow, gradual, and, 
moreover, based upon truth, was not liable to 
further change, or to be reUnquished for the 
sake of interest or advantage. 

Upon receiving information of the reversal 
and abrogation of her sentence, Ermengarde 
therefore determined without hesitation to re- 
sign the dignity which had been restored to 
her ; and when the deputation from the Abbey 
arrived, with earnest solicitations that she would 
re-assume its government, her reply, though 
expressing satisfaction at the good-will of the 
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Community, and at the justice which it had 
rendered to her conduct, was yet so decidedly 
in the negative, that the Prebendary of Font- 
mell, who headed the deputation, restrained his 
oratory, perceiving that her purpose was unal- 
terable. 

With similar feelings, De Henreth, far from 
coveting the stall which had been reserved for 
him, resigned the vicarage of Ludyngton, in 
order that he might conscientiously indulge the 
most earnest desire of his heart, which was to 
eradicate, if possible, those erroneous tenets 
which he had unwittingly fostered in the minds 
of his flock ; and he determined to labour ear- 
nestly for the attainment of this object, until 
the appointment of a successor in the vicarage. 

The first aim of William Henreth was to 
establish among his former congregation a pure 
worship of the Deity unpolluted by that of 
created beings, with which it was strongly 
mingled, and he exhorted them not to be de- 
terred from forsaking their superstitious and 
idolatrous practices, by the false arguments 
and vain quibbles whereby those practices were 
defended. 

"You will be told,'' said he, "that the 
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Roman Church permits not the worship of saints, 
only a kind of adoration that is not idolatrous. 
But tell me, I pray you, good people^ what 
more Aill and perfect worship have idolaters 
ever invented for their idols, than praying, 
kneeling, and bowing down to them ? Is not 
religious bowing down the very form of idolatiy 
forbidden in the commandment ? And are ye 
not permitted, and taught, and encouraged, to 
do all these things to the saints ? — nay, to 
their very images '? Doth not ^ the mean man 
bow down, and the mighty man humble him- 



^ It appears surprisiiig that idolatry should have ever in- 
fected the English Church, for in a.d. 792, the Bishops of 
England unanimously declared the religious adoration of Im^ 
ages, then lately adopted by the Greek and Latin conununions, 
to be '* a doctrine which the Church of God holds accursed." 
This memorable declaration was supported by the Council of 
Frankfort in 794, when three hundred Bishops condenmed 
the new doctrine of image-worship. — See "The Early English 
Church," by the Rev. E. Churton. 

Those two marked characteristics of the Romish Church — 
Idolatry t and the spirit of PeneouJtion — ought to be especially 
recalled to mind at the present time, when so many have ter- 
minated a wavering course (at least for a season) by forsaking 
their purified Church, and returning, as the Scripture saith — 
to ** wallowing in the mire." 

That these two practices (both borrowed from heathenism) 
are essential to Popery, cannot now indeed be too often, or 
in too many ways, impressed upon the public ; and to show 
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self^ before them? Do ye not all prostrate 
yourselves before that block of stone called the 
shrine of St. Edred? which, alas ! seems to stand 
as a memorial against me, for the blind zeal 
wherewith I promoted its adoration.^' 

their effect and working in this country, when the Papal 
Church was dominant, is the chief design of this little work. 

It must also be remembered, that the Romanists avow it 
to be the glory of their Church, that she is '' unchanged and 
unchangeable," and that they consequently never fail to act 
upon their old principles, except when poUoy requires a sem- 
blance of their being altered or modified. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE CROSS OF THE CHURCHYARD. 

The enlightened fear of God which filled the 
heart of this holy convert, had entirely over- 
come the fear of man, and he resolved to make 
a puhlic confession of the truth, even at the risk 
of his life. 
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The best opportunity to execute this deter- 
mination was the Festival of All Saints, when a 
vast concourse of pilgrims yearly assembled in 
the churchyard of Ludyngton, to worship St. 
Edred's cross, on the day of his martyrdom ; 
and at the beginning of our tale, William de 
Henreth was introduced to the reader zealously 
engaged in promoting the accustomed obser- 
vances of the festival. With the same zeal, but 
enlightened by knowledge, he now desired to 
abolish this idolatrous worship, and though en- 
feebled by age, shrunk not from the bold and 
arduous task. 



The scene in the churchyard of Ludyngton 
upon this memorable day, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of all who witnessed it. 
The numerous pilgrims to the shrine, chiefly 
peasants in holiday attire, and Franciscan, Car- 
melite, and other mendicant friars, in their va- 
rious habits, formed picturesque groups around 
theaged and gray-haired preacher, who — holding 
the cross of St. Edred for support — earnestly 
implored them to turn from its idolatrous wor- 
ship to the spiritual religion of the cross of 
Christ. 
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" Reverence the saints/' said he^ at the con- 
clusion of his discourse, ^^ reverence and emu- 
late the saints and martyrs, for they ^ fought the 
good fight' of £uth ; but worship Him only, who 
created them, and in comparison of whom the 
holiest of the sons of men is but a vile and mi- 
serable sinner/' 

The aspect of this &ithful champion of the 
truth — his countenance illumined by holy zeal, 
and his manner endued with almost super- 
natural energy — rendered the exhortations that 
he uttered the more impressive and affecting; 
and many a pilgrim returned home with the 
germ of pure religion in his heart. Indeed 
there can be no doubt that the seeds of the Re- 
formation which were scattered abroad at this 
period by such zealous converts as De Henreth, 
prepared the hearts of the nation for that more 
complete purification of our Chm^ch, which was 
effected about two centuries later. 

Notwithstanding his bold assault of papal 
error, in defiance of the rooted prejudices of 
his hearers, William de Henreth returned to 
his dwelling in safety; and had indeed been 
exposed to less danger than he imagined, being 
unaware of the deep attachment of his former 
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flock^ who, despite the opinions that he had 
advanced, would have undertaken his defence 
at the peril of their lives, if the stranger pil- 
grims had ventured to attack the beloved 
pastor. 



Upon the evening of the same day — the fes- 
tival of All Saints, 1389 — the aged Henreth, 
whose dissolution was hastened by the exertion 
and excitement of the morning, but who, in 
perfect tranquilUty, awaited its rapid approach, 
was attended by several friends, who listened 
with reverent attention to his last words. These 
were not of a mournful nature, but chieflv 
turned upon the blessings which he had re- 
ceived through life, and which he trusted would 
not now be withdrawn, but become even more 
abundant — and eternal. 

He then particularly addressed himself to 
the Abbess of Shaftesbury, and to some of the 
De Fyscher family who were present, recalling 
to their minds the remarkable deliverances 
which they had all received from tyranny and 
persecution. 

Returning to his favourite theme, the dying 
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saint thus concluded:— "Let us no more oflFer 
our praises and thanksgivings for these signal 
mercies to any created being — but unto Him 
^ who strengtheneth the spoiled against the 
strong, and who turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning/ '^ 



That bright morning of freedom from per- 
secution, which had risen upon the converts of 
Ludyngton before the decease of the good Vicar, 
and which had inspired his death-bed thanks- 
giving, was never clouded by the machinations 
of bigotry, though the followers of Wickliffe 
were highly obnoxious to those who held the 
chief rule in Church and State. 

To explain this circumstance, it mtist be 
observed, that Henry the Fourth, though pos- 
sessing few of the milder virtues, waa not 
deficient in filial affection, and venerated the 
memory of his father. He therefore protected 
the friends of the Duke of Lancaster, including 
the family of De Fyscher, and took good 
heed that they were exempted from persecution, 
in every severe measure that was directed 
against the disciples of Wickliffe. 
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Thus John of Gaunt^ after he was gathered 
to his illustrious fathers, continued to be the 
defence and safeguard of those whom he had 
protected in life. 



The ex-Abbess of Shaftesbury passed the 
remainder of her days in the peaceful obscurity 
which she had chosen; happy to be exempt 
from the cares and sorrows annexed to her 
former dignified situation^ and feeling no am- 
bition but to imitate the virtues of her mother, 
and at length to rest beside her, in the village 
church. 

Both these aspirations were fulfilled : Ermen- 
garde acquired as high a reputation for works 
of piety and munificence, as the Countess of 
Czaslau; and from events recorded in this 
narrative, there is reason to conclude, that the 
two stone coffins placed beside each other 
under canopies of similar design, which adorn 
the north aisle of Lyddington church, are the 
graves of Ermengarde and of her beloved pa- 
rent. The inscriptions are effaced by time, but 
upon the lid of one of the coffins is a floriated 
cross, such as were borne before monastic 
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superiors^ in religious processions; and this 
cross distinguishes from that of her mother^ the 
grave of the Abbess of Shaftesbury. 




THE END. 
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